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GET BOTH --for Only * 122 


If You Join THE FIRESIDE THEATRE Now! 


and agree to accept as few as four selections during the coming year 


Brand-New, Giant Edition of 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum 
Regular Publisher's Edition $7.50 
Recaptures greatest moments in history of the Ameri- 
can Theatre! More than 4,000 memorable photographs. 
—past and present — on stage in 
scenes from hundreds of famous plays. 


Enjoy the ‘“‘greats”’ 


THE LARK—by Jean An- 


MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT — 


THE POTTING SHED — by 


CANDIDE—by Lillian Hell- 


This New Illustrated Edition of 


MY FAIR LADY 


By Alan Jay Lerner 


Complete text, with on-stage photos, the enchanting 
story — all of the witty and romantic lyrics — of one of the 
best-loved hits in Broadway history. “My Fair Lady” is 
typical of the top Broadway hits you'll enjoy at home — 
month after month — as a member of the FIRESIDE 
THEATRE. 


HAPPY HUNTING — by 


ouilh, adapted by Lillian 
Hellman — There's a 
brand-new, vibrant pic- 
ture of Joan of Arc in this 
radiant and inspiring 
smash hit. 


by Paddy Chayefsky - 
There's comedy and path- 
os in this tender May — 
December love story by 
the author of Marty. 
“Sensitive drama"—Cole- 
man, N.Y. Mirror. 


Grahame Greene—A sen- 
sitive young man tries to 
discover why he is unable 
to give love. “Tense and 
exciting!" — Gibbs, The 
New Yorker. 


man; Lyrics by Richard 
Wilbur, John Latouche 
and Dorothy Parker — 
Razor-sharp new version 
of Voltaire’s acid satire 
on misguided optimism. 


Howard Lindsay & Russel 
Crouse — Hilarious fun 
when a Philadelphia so- 
ciety matron decides to 
bag a Prince for her 
daughter. 


ENJOY ALL THESE ADVANTAGES BY JOINING THE FIRESIDE THEATRE: 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 

Club now you get the brand-new $7.50 edi- 
tion of “A Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre PLUS “My Fair Lady” or any one 
of the above hit plays you choose. BOTH for only 
ONE DOLLAR! This generous offer is made to 
introduce you to America’s only theatre book 
Club — and to acquaint you with the pleasure 
and SAVINGS you will enjoy as a member 


Greater Appreciation of the Theatre 


As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT 
of a new hit play in book form, every month, 
as soon after it opens on Broadway as possible 


The plays will always be TOP HITS 


During the coming months, for example, 
members will be offered handsome, illustrated 
editions of such outstanding Broadway successes 
as The Bells are Ringing, Auntie Mame, Visit to 
a Small Planet and the sparkling new Noel 
Coward comedy, Nude with Violin. You learn 


about the new plays scene by scene; re-read 
them at your leisure; discuss them with authority; 
build a handsome lifetime theatre library 


Save Money on the Plays You Want 


Members receive a free subscription to ‘‘Cur- 
tain Time,” which describes each selection in 
advance. You need accept as few as four selec- 
tions a year at a cost of only $1.98 each, plus 
a few cents postage — even though the same play 
sells elsewhere for $2.75 to $3.00 in the pub- 
lisher’s edition! 


SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring you 
the giant ‘“‘Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre’ AND “My Fair Lady’ — or the hit 
play of your choice. BOTH for only $1.00! If 
you're not thoroughly pleased, return both books 
in 10 days and your membership will be can- 
celled. Mail coupon now to: 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-5 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-5 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Please send me for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION 
— the brand-new ‘Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre’’ AND *‘My Fair Lady’’ (unless I check, below, 
a play I would rather have), and enroll me as a mem- 
ber. I may return both books in 10 days and you will 
cancel my membership. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus 
shipping charges) for both books. You will send me 
“Curtain Time’’ in advance of each new monthly play 
selection. I will accept at least four more plays during 
the coming year at the low Club price of only $1.98 
each (plus shipring) 

If you do NOT want "'My Fair Lady," 
check preference here: 
Candide () Middle of the Night 
Happy Hunting T) The Lork 
The Potting Shed 
Name : 
(Please print plainly) 
Street and Number 
Zone 


City (if any) State 
(Offer good in Continental U.S.A. only) T-17 
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The Royalty of High Fidelity 


Zenith’s perfectly 
matched, balanced 
components provide the 


WS 


world’s richest, truest 
high fidelity tone 


OR ROTI CORY 


ca In Zenith Extended Range 
High Fidelity, recorded music 
attains its fullest, most thrilling 
dimension . . . big, rich, but 
above all, real. Not a whisper 
away from the original 
performance! In the styling, too, 
you ll note a new magnificence. 
Zenith’s Decorator Group 
introduces an entirely new 
concept in high fidelity 
cabinetry. Each instrument is a 
truly proud piece of furniture. 
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The Mozart Console, shown 
at left, is only one of the 
many beautifully styled high 
fidelity instruments in this new 
’ ’ pein ; group. Featuring Zenith’s 
Zenith High Fidelity Instruments priced as low as $99.95* exclusive Studio Sound Control 
Panel, 4 Zenith Quality Speakers, 
exclusive new Cobra-Matic 
tat es 4-Speed Record Changer, 
New Zenith Consolette High Fidelity : ‘ Re an Automatic Same-Speed Intermiy 
m S heres Hi ee sap Sg and Shut-Off. In Mahogany 
The “Strauss”. . . with 3 speakers Bete ae <a t color (Model HF22R), only 
. - $199.95.* Also available in Blond 
Oak color (Model HF23E) 
at only $209.95.* 


a a a ls Sel of hake Bie ss ee 


Fabulously rich, full tone in an amazingly 
compact Consolette. Has big 12” Woofer, 2 
super-sensitive Tweeters, exclusive new Cobra- 
Matic® 4-Speed Record Changer, Studio Sound 
Control Panel, Automatic Same-Speed Inter- 
mix and Shut-Off. Shown at right. In a choice of : 

Mahogany, Blond Oak, or Cherry Colors EMIT 
(Model HF 17), from $179.95.* a 


The quality goes in before 
the Zenith name goes on. 


*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price. Slightly higher 
in the Far West and South. Prices and specifications 
subject to change without notice 


Backed by 39 years of leadership in radionics exclusively 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION . CHICAGO 39. iLLINOIS Also makers of Radio, Television, and fine Hearing Aigs 
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THE ULTIMATE IN 
MAGNETIC AMPLIFIER DIMMERS 


FOR ‘LIGHTING LOADS UP TO 10,000 WATTS 


AND NOW 

..@ radically new concept in Magnetic Amplifier design, specifically 
developed by LUMITRON for TV and Stage Lighting Control. 
Featuring totally inert components, the modularly designed LUMITRON 
Magnetic Amplifier has a unique universal load ratio. Comparison proves 
that this new Magnetic Amplifier provides nearly twice the load capacity 
of competitive Dimmers. Comparison also proves that the 
LUMITRON Dimmer offers the multiple advantages of a Magnetic Amplifier in 


a more compact, infinitely superior unit which costs less, weighs less and 
takes up much less space. Guaranteed for three years. 


COMPARE ...and you will find the dependable, economical 
LUMITRON Magnetic Amplifier to be the only logical choice for low cost, 
high quality Lighting Control. 


*Note that the price and weight of 
the LUMITRON 10,000 Watt Dimmer 
is compared with the other 2 units of 
6300 Watt capacity. It is, therefore, 
less expensive ont lighter. 
Because of the size, weight and rug- 
- construction of the LUMITRON 
immer, a system utilizing it can 
be supplied which will “troupe” 
satisfactorily. 


C. L. Schuler, Inventor 
PATENTS PENDING 


CREATIVE ENGINEERING FOR THE LIVING THEATRE BY... 


L UMIT RON DIVISION LIGHTING CONTROL SINCE 1892 


METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. wETROPOLIAN 
2250 STEINWAY AVENUE . LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. ASTORIA 8-3200 
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THEATRE ARTS 


May, 1958 Vo.. XLII, No. 5 


12 issues, $5.00; 


funds. Currency sent at 


s. 


The Cover 


Subscription rates: 


London’s Shaftesbury Avenue, as seen by artist Gardner Leaver. 


, under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. XLII, No. 


Pan-American Convention. 


For a pictorial summary of the current season in that city, see 
“Highlights of the London Season” in this issue 


The Play 


the 
money order or draft on a bank in the U. 5. payable in U. 


cannot assume responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts. 


34 Separate Tables by Terence Rattigan 


Features 


reserved under 


it by 


t 


‘The Visit-—a Modern Tragedy by Maurice Valency 


Festival Bill of Fare Compiled by Leota Diesel 


The editors 


Fem 


Brussels Bound by Lewis Funke 


$15.00 
any. 


Accent on Edinburgh by E. Martin Browne 


Highlights of the London Season 


ht Convention 
iss use, . 


Theatre versus Television by George Schaefer 
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“se with new, including postal number, 


Landmark for the Lunts 


$8.0 


Air-borne Entertainer 


‘Why Can’t the Cast Learn to Speak?’ by Malcolm Stuart 
Fellows 
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Renaissance at the Royal Court by George Devine 


Three faces of Joan 


under the International Co 
countries: 12 issues, 


Saint Charles, Il. 


padre 


t 


Opera House 


Copyri; 


72 ‘Butterfly’ By Way of Japan by Emily Coleman 


nothing 
makes a woman 
more 3 
feminine _- 
toa 
man |} Xf 


Departments 


4 Calendar 
9 Offstage 


$11.00. Pan-American and all other forei, 


THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL. 


64 Famous American Theatres 
76 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 
15 Books 


iblished monthly at 1421 East Main Street, 


by 


i 
6.00; 24 issues, 


must be paid for in advance. For change of address send old 


58 


16 Letters 
3.50 to 100.00 


2 | | plus tax 


i |} 


L’AIMANT 


PARFUM BY 


“OR ine 


Compounded and copyrighted by Coty nUS.A 
Pp 


12 issues, 


PuBLICATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. 


EpIToRIAL AND ADVERTISING Orrices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


s risk. All subscriptions 


GENERAL Offices: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 


THEATRE ARTS combined with STAGE MAGAZINE is 


subscriber 
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“THE FINEST ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
MUSICAL STAGE THIS SEASON!” | 


€ De Z 


WEST SIDE STORY 
‘a ie ee 
twsic by LEONARD BERNSTEI 


with m ‘suggest alternate dat 
WINTER GARDEN 1634 8'wey. Cir. 5-4878 


“Tremendous Triumph!" 
McClain, Jri.-Amer. 
ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR present 


GREER GARSON 


Avitig Name 


A New Comedy by 
JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E LEE 
Based upon the novel by PATRICK DENNGS 


Entire production divedted by 
MORTON Da COSTA 
BROADHURST THEA., 
235 W. 44 St. N.Y.C. 


SHUBERT THEA.., 225 W. 44 St. Ci 6-5990 
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Calendar 


BROADWAY 


This has been a good season and many of the 
best works are still around. They include: Look 
Homeward, Angel, Ketti Frings’s dramatization 
of Thomas Wolfe’s we hical novel, with 
Anthony Perkins, Hugh Griffith and Jo Van 
Fleet heading the cast (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th 
St.); William Inge’s The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs, about a family in an Oklahoma town 
during the 1920's, whose cast includes Teresa 
Wright, Pat Hingle and Eileen Heckart (Music 
Box, 239 W. 45th St.) ; Sunrise at Campobello by 
Dore Schary, about Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
in the years 1921-24, with Ralph Bellamy, Mary 
Fickett and Henry Jones in the cast (Cort, 138 
W. 48th St.) ; Time Remembered, Jean Anouilh’s 
comedy about an incurably romantic young man 
and a young milliner who resembles his dead 
love, with a cast headed by Helen Hayes, Rich- 
ard Burton and Susan Strasberg (Morosco, 217 
W. 45th St.); Two for the Seesaw, a two-char- 
acter play by William Gibson about a lawyer 
from Nebraska and a dancer from the Bronx, 
with Henry Fonda and Anne Bancroft (Booth, 
222 W. 45th St.);; and two plays by John 
Osborne: The Entertainer, about a smalltime 
vaudevillian and his family, with Laurence Ol- 
ivier, Brenda de Banzie and George Relph, 
scheduled to end a limited engagement May 10 
(Royale, 242 W. 45th St.), and Look Back in 
Anger, about a disgruntled young Englishman 
and his long-suffering wife, with a cast includ- 
ing Kenneth Haigh, Mary Ure and Alan Bates 
(Golden, 252 W. 45th St.). 

Add to these: Romanoff and Juliet, a comedy 
by Peter Ustinov about the goings on between 
the American and Russian embassies in a Grau- 
starkian country, with Ustinov in the role he 
created in London (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.) ; 
The Rope Dancers by Morton Wishengrad, a 
domestic drama set at the turn of the century, 
with Siobhan McKenna and Art Carney (Henry 
Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd St.) ; Fair Game, a comedy 
by Sam Locke about a young divercee’s adven- 
tures in Manhattan’s garment district, with 
Sam Levene, Ellen McRae and Robert Webber 


“A Romantic Delight!” 
—ATKINSON, N.Y. Times 
FRED COE presents 


HENRY FONDA 
Two forthe Seesaw 


A New Play by WILLIAM GIBSON 


wth ANNE BANCROFT 


Directed by ARTHUR PENN 
Eves. 8.30—$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00. Mots 
Wed., Sot. 2:30; $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, -3, 2.50 Lis 
3} oft. dotes. Enciose self oddressed stomped env 


BOOTH Theatre, 222 w. 45 St... N.Y. 36 


NEW MUSICAL COMFOY 


Starring 
ROBERT PRESTON 


Directed by MORTON DA COSTA 


PRICES, Eves. 6:30—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 
3.60, 3, 2.50. Mots. Wed. & Sot 2:30— 
$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List § elter- 
nate dotes. Enclose self-oddressed stomped 


envelope. MAJESTIC THEATRE 
W. 44 &., N.Y. 36. Circle 60730 





of the Theatre Arts 


among the principals (Longacre, 220 W. 48th 
St.); and Who as vant Lady I Saw You 
With?, a farce comedy by Norman Krasna, 
about a young professor who tries to save his 
faltering marriage with a preposterous lie, with 
Peter Lind Hayes, Mary Healy and Ray Wal- 
ston (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.). 
‘ is season’s successful song-and-dance entries 
include: West Side Story, with book (about 
juvenile gangs in New York) by Arthur Lau- 
rents, music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. 
Laurents and Stephen Sondheim, direction and 
choreography by Jerome Robbins, and with a 
cast including Carol Lawrence and Larry Kert 
(Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway); Jamaica, 
starring Lena Horne and Ricardo Montalban, 
with book by E. Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy, 
lyrics by Mr. Harburg and music by Harold 
Arlen (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.) ; ¢ Music 
Man, with book by Meredith Willson (the show’s 
composer-lyricist) and Franklin Lacey, about a 
salesman in the year 1912 who launches a chil- 
dren’s band in a small Iowan town, and whose 
cast is headed by Robert Preston, David Burns 
and Barbara Cook (Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.); 
and Oh Captain!, a musical adaptation of the 
film The Captain’s Paradise, about a sea cap- 
tain with a wife in England and a mistress in 
Paris, with book by Al Morgan and José Fer- 
rer, who also directed, score by Jay Livingston 
and Ray Evans, and a cast headed by Tony 
Randall, Abbe Lane and Jacquelyn McKeever 
(Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 

Scheduled to continue are: Blue Denim, a 
drama by James Leo Herlihy and William 
Noble, about a teen-age love affair that has 
serious consequences, with a cast, directed by 
oshua naan, —_ June Walker, Chester 
orris and Carol Lynley (Playhouse, 137 W. 
49th St.); and Back to Methuselah, a con- 
densed version of Bernard Shaw’s work by 
Arnold Moss, directed by Margaret Webster, 
with Tyrone Power, Faye Emerson, Arthur 
Treacher and Valerie Bettis (Ambassador, 123 
W. 49th St.). 

Holding their own, amon 


j entries from pre- 
vious seasons, are: Auntie 


ame, dramatized by 


RESTAURANT 
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=! vay Wine Festival “— 
May 13-18 


RESTAURANT 


THE GOURMETS RENDEZVOUS 


Since [882 


110-112 EAST 14th STREET 
GR-7-4860 
We park your « 


at dinner 
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BARTRON ff 


american 


Pantomimist 








YES ; 
York 36, N. Y. 


- David Rapp 


A full two-hour, one-man 
show: obtainable for 
presentation at Commu- 
nity, College and Educa- 
tional Theatres. 
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Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee from Pat- 
rick Dennis’ best-selling novel, with Greer Gar- 
son in the title role (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th 
St.); Bells Are Ringing, with book and lyrics 
by Betty Comden and Adolph Green, music by 
Jule Styne, and with Judy Holliday and Sydney 
Chaplin heading the cast (Shubert, 225 W. 44th 
St.); Li’l Abmer, based on Al Capp’s comic 
strip, with book by Norman Panama and Mel- 
vin Frank, lyrics by Johnny Mercer, music by 
Gene de Paul, and with Peter Palmer and 
Stubby Kaye (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.) ; New 
Girl in own, the musical adaptation of 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie, with book and direc- 
tion by George Abbott, music and lyrics by 
Bob Merrill, and with Thelma Ritter, George 
Wallace and Cameron Prud’homme in the cast 
(46th Street, 226 W. 46th St.); and the num- 
ber-one sellout My Fair Lady, with lyrics and 
adaptation (from Shaw’s Pygmalion) by Alan Jay 
Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe, and a cast 
headed by Edward Mulhare and Sally Ann 
Howes (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St.) 

Recent scheduled openings included: Say Dar- 
ling, a comedy with music by Richard and 
Marian Bissell and Abe Burrows, based on Mr 
Bissell’s novel of the same title, about a writer 
and his adventures with the Sardi set when his 
book is being made into a Broadway musical 
Songs by Jule Styne, lyrics by Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green, and a cast including David 
Wayne, ivian Blaine, Johnny Desmond and 
Constance Ford (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.) 

Also: Grenfell, monologist, in a one- 
woman show (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St.); Love 
Me Little, a comedy by John G. Fuller, drama- 
tized from the novel of the same name by 
Amanda Vail, with Donald Cook, Joan Ben- 
nett, Susan Kohner and Meg Mundy (Helen 
Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.); and The Firstborn, a 
verse drama by Christoper Fry, concerned with 
Moses and his attempts to save the Israelites 
from Egyptian domination, with Katharine Cor- 
nell and Anthony Quayle, who also directed 
(Coronet, 230 W. 49th St. 


OPENINGS 


The Visit (May 5, postponed from April)— 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne return to 
Broadway (in a theatre named in their honor) 
in Maurice Valency’s adaptation of Friedrich 
Durrenmatt’s play, which they recently played 
in England under the title Time and Again. The 
work is about a wealthy woman’s revenge—she 
calls it justice—on the man who wronged her 
as a girl. For a limited engagement (Lunt- 
Fontanne, formerly the Globe, 205 W. 46th 
St.). 

Jane Eyre (week of May 4)—A dramatization 
by Huntington Hartford and John F. Mathews 
of Charlotte Bronte’s novel, formerly known as 
The Master of Thornfield, with Eric Portman 
and Blanche Yurka in the cast (Lyceum, 149 
W. 45th St.). 


OFF BROADWAY 

Scheduled to continue on the off-Broadway 
beat are: The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitz- 
stein’s adaptation of the musical play by Kurt 
Weill and Bertolt Brecht, which, as everyone 
must know by now, is currently the longest-run 
production in New York (Theatre de Lys, 121 
Christopher St.); Clérambard, Marcel Aymé’s 
comedy in which Claude Dauphin stars as a 
misanthrope who is converted to the preachings 
of St. Francis (Rooftop, Second Ave. and Hou- 
ston St.); two Tennessee Williams one-act 
plays, Something Unspoken and Suddenly Last 
Summer, with the over-all title of Ga den Dis- 
trict, and with Hortense Alden, Eleanor Phelps 
and Anne Meacham (York, 64th St. and First 
Ave.) ; a revival of The Boy Friend by the New 
Princess Company (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce 
St.) ; The Brothers Karamazov, dramatized from 
Dostoevski’s novel by Boris Tumarin and ~— 
Sydow (Gate, 162 md Ave.); a revival of 
Edwin Justus Mayer’s Children of Darkness, 
directed by José Quintero (Circle in the Square 
5 Sheridan Sq.); Anouilh’s Ardéle, adapted by 
Lucienne Hill (Cricket, 162 Second Ave.); and 
Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde of Montreal in 
Moliére’s La Malade Imaginaire, through May 
4, and three of the same playwright’s one-act 
+ through May 11 (Phoenix, 189 Second 
Ave.). 

Recent scheduled openings include: a revival 
of .Giraudoux’ The Enchanted (Renata, 144 
Bleecker St.); Bed Time by Deric Riegen (Roy- 
al Playhouse, 62 E. 4th St.); Fools Are Passing 
Through by Friedrich Durrenmatt (Jan Hus, 
351 E. 74th St.); The Legitimate St by Jack 
Platt, produced by the Dramatists Stage (Fourth 
Street, 83 E. 4th St.); Clare Boothe Luce’s 
Child of the Morning (Blackfriars Guild, 316 
W. 57th St.); a revival of Lorca’s Blood Wed- 
ding (Actors Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. S.); 
Asmodée by Francois Mauriac, adapted by Bev- 
erly Thurman (Theatre 74, 334 74th St.) ; 
and the Irish Players in repertory with Paul 
Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Substance and 
Synge’s Playboy of the Western World. 

Openings announced for this month include 
Euripides’ Electra by the Theban Players (Jan 
Hus, 351 E. 74th St.); and Saturday Night Kid 


Hf ack Dunphy (Provincetown, 133 MacDougal 
t 

















est MUSICALS 


RY !ATHH50% Tine, 


Vancor nes 


OF THE CENTY 
EDWARD SALLY ANN 


MULHARE: HOWEs 


IN AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


My Fair [avy 


with 


RONALD. RADD 
REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B'y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 








Designed exclusively 
for us. Twin masks in 
three dimensional re- 
lief. A perfect gift for 
“he or she’’. 


$350 vosienio 


FREE CATALOG 
UPON REQUEST 


* Some of the * 
B'WAY AND TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


AUNTIE MAME, BACK TO METHUSELAH, 
POLLY BERGEN SHOW, FIRESTONE, GUYS 
AND DOLLS, HIT PARADE, KRAFT, LONG 
DAY'S JOURNEY, LOOK HOMEWARD AN- 
GEL, LUTE SONG. MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING, OH CAPTAIN, OKLAHOMA. 
PATT! PAGE SHOW, PLAIN & FANCY, ROPE 
DANCERS, SAY DARLING, SHOW BOAT. ED 
SULLIVAN SHOW, THE BELLS ARE RING- 
ING, THE KING & |. THE LARK, THE 
MUSIC MAN, TIME REMEMBERED. WEST 
SIDE STORY and thousands of others. 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
produce. 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots for your plays and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME Co. 


* 3 W. 6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. +” 








“A magical theatre experience.” 
— WALTER KERR, Herald Tribune 











ANTHONY | JO. _ HUGH 
PERKINS VAN FLEET GRIFFITH 
- LOOK 


A New Play by 
KETTI FRINGS 


Based on the novel by 
THOMAS WOLFE 


Mail orders filled. Specify alternate dates. Evgs.— 
Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80; Balc. $4.05, 3.60, 
2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sot.—Orch. $4.60; Mezz $4.60, 
4.05; Balc. $3.60, 3.00, 2.30. Tax. Incl. Enclose 
se!f.addressed, stamped envelope with mail order. 


BARRYMORE THEATRE 
243 West 47th St., N. Y. 36, N.Y 















Paramount presents the 


DON HARTMAN 


production of 


EUGENE ONEILLS 


The most excitingly written and portrayed 
motion picture of our time...brought to the 
screen with fidelity to its author, Nobel and 


Pulitzer 


Starring 


Ae 


Prize Winner EUGENE O'NEILL. 


nstaision® 


SOPHIA LOREN: ANTHONY PERKINS: BURLIVES 


Directed by DELBERT MANN » Produced by DON HARTMAN + Screenplay by IRWIN SHAW +A Paramount Release 


SEE IT SOON AT YOUR MOTION PICTURE THEATRE! 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


BASIC TRAINING COURSE 

IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 

CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


ANALYSIS OF SCRIPTS FOR 
THE ADVANCED ACTOR 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 
Angna Enters 
MIME FOR ACTORS 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 


Courses: 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 


LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL 
Ketti Frings 


HOW TO WRITE TV COMEDY 


ed. Irving Settel 
CONTACT 1958 


$2.95 


$4.00 
$2.50 


THE THEATRE OF ROBERT EDMOND 
JONES 


ed. Ralph Pendleton 


A PRIMER FOR PLAYGOERS 
ed. A. Wright 


THE BRISTOL OLD VIC 
Williamson & Landstone 


COME DANCE WITH ME 
Ninette deValois 


$12.50 


$6.50 





TOURING SHOWS 


BOSTON—The Diary of Anne Frank, through 
May 10 (Wilbur). 

CHICAGO—My Fair Lady (Shubert); End- 
game, May 21-23 (University of gl 

CINCINNATI—Visit to a Small Planet h 


May 3 (Shubert); Marcel Marceau, Mn 5-10 
(Shubert). 


| CLEVELAND—Marcel Marceau, through May 


3 (Hanna). 


DENVER—Auntie Mame, May 26-31 (City Au- 
ditorium) ; Visit to a Small Planet, May 15-17 
(City Auditorium) 

DES MOINES — Auntie Mame, May 19-24 
(KRNT Auditorium). 


FRESNO—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, May 3 


(Auditorium). 


HARTFORD—The Diary of Anne Frank, May 
11-13 (Horace Bushnell Auditorium). 
KANSAS CITY—Auntie Mame, May 12-17 (Vic 


tory) 


LOS ANGELES — Lon Day’s Journey into 
Night, three weeks Peainning May 5 (Bilt- 
more); Visit to a Small Planet, two weeks 
beginning May 19 (Huntington Hartford) ; 

¢ Most Happy Fella, five weeks beginning 
May 26 (Philharmonic Auditorium). 
MILWAUKEE—Auntie Mame, through May 3 


(Riverside 


MINNEAPOLIS—aAuntie Mame, May 5-10 (Ly- 


ceum) 


OMAHA—Visit to a Small Planet, May 12-13 


(Paramount 


ST. LOUIS—Visit to a Small Planet, May 5-10 
(American); Marcel Marceau, May 11-17 
(American). 


SAN DIEGO—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, through 
May 1 (Russ Auditorium). 


SAN gg ane ge Tm | Day’s Journey into 
Night, through May (Geary); Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof, four weeks beginning May 4 

; The Most Happy Fella, through 
Curran). 
A BARBARA—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
y 2 (Auditorium). 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—No Time for Sergeants, 
through 7 17 (National); The Diary of 
Anne Fran ‘*. nning May 9 (National). 

WILMINGTON be Diary J ns Frank, 

May 14-17 (Playhouse). 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


(All listings of summer-threatre productions 
for the July Calendar must be received by May 
12. Please address your listing to: Calendar, 
te Arts, 130 West 56th Street, New York 
19, N.Y.) 


ALABAMA 


FLORENCE — Florence State College. Ring 
Round the Moon, May 12-13. 

HUNTSVILLE — Huntsville Little Theatre 
Night Must Fall, May 1-2. 

MOBILE—Mobile Theatre Guild: The Little 
World of Don Camillo, May 7-10. Joe Jef- 
ferson Players: The Chalk Garden, May 23-31 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA—Alameda Little Theatre. Altarena 
Theatre: Janus, May 1-3; Reclining Ait Mg 
May 23-24, 29-31. Hideaway Theatre: 

Sons, May 1-3, 8-10, 15-17. 

BERKELEY—University of California. Camino 
Real, May 20-24. 

CARMEL—Golden Bough Circle Theatre. The 
Lark, beginning May 9. 

DAVIS—Universty of California, Studio The- 
atre. An Italian Straw Hat, May 8-11. 

HOLLYWOOD—Theatre Unlimited. The Turn 
of the Screw, May 5. 

‘4 MESA—La Mesa on the Aisle Janus, May 


-10. 

LOS ANGELES Tey A Southern Cali- 
fornia. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, May 
13-17. Players ~ Inherit the Wind and 
A View from the Bridge, through Ma 

PALO ALTO—Palo Alte Communit Theatre. 
A Roomful of Roses, May 1-3, 

SAN DIEGO—Alph ega Players: Dial “‘M” 
for Murder, May 1-3, 8-10, 15-17. San Diego 
Community Theatre: A View from the Bridge, 
beginning May 20. 

SAN FRANCISCO — State College. Antigone, 
May 1-3, 8-10. 

STA ene University. A Midsum- 
mer Ni s Dream, May 22-24. 

> ogee ae Stockton Civic Theatre. Candida, 

ay 1-3. 


COLORADO 


BOULDER — University of Colorado Theatre 
The Lady’s Not for BA Ma 

DENVER — University Theatre. The Dybbu 
May 22-24. 29-31 

GREELEY—Little Theatre of the Rockies. The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, May 1-3. 
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KLIEGSUN Produces a brilliant shaft of light 


Aluminum construction. Life enduring Alzak* finished 
reflectors. Secondary reflector steps up beam candle- 
power, eliminates spill light. Screw feed, beam spread 
adjustment. Ideal for sunlight or moonlight effects, 
backlighting and sidelighting. Takes 1M, or 1500 or 
2M watt lamp. 


SCOOP FLOODLIGHTS High candlepower 
output. Smooth, even field of illumination. Matte 
Alzak* finished aluminum reflector. Unit holds any 
desired position indefinately. Ideal for Cyclorama 
lighting, tonal effects, backgrounds, etc. Model 1122 

300/500 watts; Model 1155—500/2M watts 

Units are available with standard or QUIK-CHANGE 
color frames. 


*Only Alzak reflectors guarantee no peeling, no tar 
nishing, no efficiency loss 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION 


KLIEGSUN lighting SCOOP 


No. 1143E No. 1122E 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO INC 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 





VERNE 
4 HOUSE 
U.S. Route 9 
Croton-on-Hudson. 
a New York 
& 


4 Croton 1-8408 


i 6,45 
“@ —= o) a be Pe Further Details Upon 
CRs od a Request 


This Royal richly engraved traveler's dressing set of Niello Sil- 
ver was presented to “Madame Rachel” in 1854 by “Czar 


Nicholas I” of Russia during her triumphal tour of that country. 
$2800 
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\. STANISLAVSKY SYSTEM 


~~ 


=~e, 


‘ 7 


\ENSEMBLE STUDIO / 


‘Acting 
Ballet 
Fencing 
Voice 


321 Divisadero, San Francisco 


UNderhil! 3-3410 


On the American Stage 
over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Bim MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH ITITH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


PLAY A KUENG RECORDER 
Finest Swiss Import 


Made of the choicest Swiss pear, maple, 
cherry; also in boxwood, grenadillo, rose- 
wood, olivewood. Each instrument carefully 
selected and tested. Model ib. Kueng Soprano. 


Complete $6.50 


Other Seprqnes from $3.95 and Altos from 
$10.00 Include Dolmetsch, Purcell and 
Borenreiter 


Send for Catalog 5-58 
Also 


the 
largest 
Recorder 
Music 
Catalog 


HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS 


147 West 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif.: 1318 Gront Ave. 





CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD—Associated Little Theatres Inc. of 
Connecticut: One-Act Pla’ “go May ~~ 
University of May th ‘ae ite Sheep of 


University. The 
sayy Soprano pa pleren Twilight Crane, May 


4 art ig al 9 Mees of New Canaan, 


Ah, 
NEW HAVEN—Yale pdm Musical ver- 
= of Cyrano de Bergerac, beginning May 


STORRS—Universi , —_ of Connecticut. Desire 
Under the Elms, May 6-10. 


DISTRICT OF ne ag 
yg eR Hy Lobby: st for 
Godot, through y tage 4 


le Colombe. 
of the "“Qeventount Doll, ~ & i 4. 


DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON — Wilmington Drama League. 
Vaudeville Revisited, May 8-10. 


FLORIDA 
CORAL CARLES —“Usiowsity of Miami, Ring 
Theatre. The Seagull, y 8-17. 
HOLLYWOOD —Little Thestre of Holl 
Dial ‘“‘M” for Murder, through May 
ST. PETERSBURG—St. Petersb Little The- 
atre. The Moon Is Blue, May 18-21. 
SARASOTA—Players of rasota. The Chalk 
Garden, beginning May 29. 


GEORGIA 
ATHENS. -Uaieuby of ia. 
May 1-2; The Winners, May 6-7. 


F 
MIDDLETOWN 
Bald 


The Circle, 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—Goodman Memorial Theatre: The 
pbiey vos 4 Loyola tag — —" = 
tan yers e 
Boy Priced, May oo. 20-34. 
a ‘oROve I tn oO 
tre. a 
EVANSTON — Northwestern University. The 
Servant of Two aioe, May 2-4; The House 
of Bernarda Alba, May 23- 31. 
HOMEWOOD—Homewood Pla yers. The Coun- 
try Girl, May 1-2. 
PEORIA—Peoria Players. Inherit the Wind, 
May 10-17. 


INDIANA 
gy gy Sppreniey Caesar and 


tra, May 10, 15- 
RICHMOND me's Sy Civic Theatre. The 
— Itch, May 13-17. 


IOWA 
oe bays College. Iowa State Players: 
Ladies —_ 15-17. Laboratory 
Theatre: The * shot for Scandal, May 23-24, 


DES MOINES—Des Moines Community Play- 
house. Guys and Dolls, May 23-31. 


KANSAS 
eee acket, May 7-10 State Players. The Yel- 


LAWRENCE -Untventey Theatre. Man and Su- 
=. May 1-3; Juan im Hell, May 


SAAD 
BALTIMORE—Johns _ Playshop: The 
Concert, Ma ee is Vagabond. Pia 
The Chalk $+ May 13. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON—Emerson College: The Pajama Game, 
May 16-17. Northeastern University, Silver 
ee: ee Caine Mutiny Court-Martial, 
May : 
NORTHAMPTON — Smith College. Jezebel’s 
Daughter, May 13-16. 


MICHIGAN 
BATTLE CREEK—Battle Creek Civic Theatre 
No Time for Sergeants, May 21-24. 
DETROIT — Wayne State oe Theatre 
Right You Are, May 2-3 
FLINT—Flint | ond co. The Women, 
May 7-10, 14-17. 


MINNESOTA 
DULUTH— University Theatre. Uncle Vanya, 
May 14-17. 
MINNEAPOLIS — Minneapolis Civic ie x 
Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, 9-11. 
University Theatre: Centennial - Bing 


May 15-17, 21-24. 
AUL—Macalester Col Theatre. The 


Ever-Rolling Stream, May 15-16. 


NEBRASKA 


WAYNE—State Teachers Gelewe, The Playboy 
of the Western World, May 19. 


NEW JERSEY 
CRANFORD — Cranford Dramatic Club. The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, May 2-3. 
yy el ed ill ~~ om No Time 


ts, through Ma 
ORADELL—Bergen ot . See How 
urs., 


They Run, May 1-31, T Fri., Sat. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY—State 2 Getlege for Teachers. The Mar- 


May 
aLriiD=Siate University. Macbeth, through 
CARDEN EE yA College. Thieves’ Car- 


GREAT NE K—Great Neck Community The- 
The *s Disciple, May 7-10. 
HEMPSTEAD Hofstre College. Hamlet, May 


LAWRENCE—South Shore Drama Group. Dan- 
Corner, 9-10. 

NEW EW YORK New" ork University: The Front 

ty a ~~ 9 47 meen University: The 


SYRACUSE Syrecuce Repertoire Organization. 
Craig’s Wife, May 22-24. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
GREENSBORO—Woman’s College Uniegeslty 
of La wg Carolina. Bus a “May 1 -2; 

Phoenix Too Frequent, May 1 
SALISBURY—Catawba College, ‘Blue Masque. 
Our Town, May 8-10 


NORTH DAKOTA 
GRAND FORKS—University of North Dakota 
Bus Stop, May 7-10. 


OHIO 
oeMe oe State University. Guys and 


Ma 
WARREN Trumbull New Theatre. The Man, 
May 8-10, 15-1 


OREGON 
EUGENE—University Theatre. The Way of the 
+g May 1-3; A Mirror for the Sky, May 


23-24 
a, College of Education. 
The House of Bernarda Alba, May 16-17. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CEASERS — Chambersburg Community 
Thea Good News, May 7, 8-1 
PHILADELPHIA—Plays and Players. The Sleep- 
ay 14-17 
UNIVERSITY’ | PARK—Penn 1 Players. To 
night at 8:30, through May 2 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CLEMSON—Clemson Little Theatre. Amphy- 
trion 38, first week in May. 
COLUMBIA—Town Theatre. It’s Never Too 
Late, May 7-14. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
SIOUX FALIS—Sngemee College. Androcles 
and the Lion, 
SPEARFISH—Black hale * Teachers College. The 
Crucible, May 8-9. 


TENNESSEE 
MARYVILLE — Maryville College. 
Night, May 16, 19-20. 


Twelfth 


TEXAS 
CANYON—West Texas State College, Branding 
Iron Theatre, The Merchant of Venice, May 


5-10. 
SAN ANTONIO—San Antonio Little Theatre 
South Pacific, May 21-31. 


VIRGINIA 
sy yg Bs Washington Col- 
ce Players. Medea, r. 10. 
OLLINS COLLEGE Hol lins College. The Re- 
—oo Debutante, May 2 
RICHMOND—Colleze of William and Mary 
The Complaining Angel, May 14-16. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—University of Washington. Showboat 
Theatre: Thieves’ Carnival, through May 17. 
Penthouse Theatre: The Desk Set, ee 
May 3. Playhouse a Mademoiselle 
Colombe, May 16-21. 


WISCONSIN 
MADISON-—Wisconsin Players. The Teahouse 


Moon, May 6-10. 
MILWAUKEE Milwaukee Players. Oklahoma!, 
ay ; 


CANADA 
OTTAWA—Ottawa Little Theatre. Witness for 
the Prosecution, through May 3; The Lark, 
May 26-31. 
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ENAR MERKEL RYDBERG 


For opera lovers anxious to see works that are seldom performed on these shores, European festivals 
provide a special lure. This one—Kurt Atterberg’s Fanal—will be among the offerings of the Royal 
Swedish Opera at the 1958 Stockholm festival. The dates for this important festival are June 1-14. 


OFFSTAGE 


Shakespeare Studio 


Everyone knows that an actor’s 
life is a wonderful thing because he 
can sleep mornings while the rest of 
us are busy downing drugstore cof- 
fee, battling traffic and punching 
time clocks. All that is necessary 
for this state of bliss is a role in a 
show that is running. But what 
about the lucky fellow’s afternoons? 
A stroll in the park? Visiting mu- 
seums? Holding court for the press? 

These are all fine diversions. But 
they are not what one segment of 
the New York acting profession de- 
votes its time to on Monday after- 
noons, we can report with a touch of 
pride. If you look in at the Majestic 
Theatre on that day, you will find 
some of the best-known members of 
Equity on stage rehearsing Shake- 
speare. There is no opening date to 
spur them on. There is no Shake- 
spearean production scheduled, as a 
matter of fact. They are working 
for their own improvement as actors 

and without, we hasten to add, the 
benefit of press agentry. 

But they are not working in a 
vacuum, any more than were the 
singers from My Fair Lady who or- 
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ganized to study opera under the 
guidance of Franz Allers, the mu- 
sical’s conductor, or the musicians 
from that and other Broadway shows 
who gathered under his direction a 
year ago to concentrate on studying 
scores of a bit more challenging na- 
ture. Robert Webber, the glib sales- 
man of Fair Game, provided the im- 
petus for this Shakespeare study. 
He asked Richard Burton of Time 
Remembered to serve as director. 
Within a short time several dozen 
actors expressed the desire to join 
the project, and before long it was a 
case of refusing actors. 

There are about twenty fortunate 
ones in Burton’s class, all of whom 
have managed to convince the direc- 
tor and their fellows of the serious- 
ness of their intent. Robert Preston 
of The Music Man is one of them. So 
are Mary Ure of Look Back in Anger, 
Fred Clark of Romanoff and Juliet, 
Sam Levene and Sally Gracie of Fair 
Game, Ricardo Montalban and Jo- 
sephine Premice of Jamaica, and Pat 
Hingle of The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs. 


-No one in the group has played 
Shakespeare professionally except 


Burton, who, as a member of Lon- 
don’s Old Vic Company, performed 
such varied roles as Hamlet, Caliban 
and Sir Toby Belch. Since the mem- 
bers feel that no one knows as much 
about Shakespeare as he does, Bur- 
ton’s is the only voice of criticism 
that is heard during the Monday ses- 
sions. These estimable players have 
been meeting since the middle of 
January, and have presented scenes 
from virtually every Shakespearean 
work. Scenes involving two or three 
characters are the ones chosen, as a 
rule, and the actors rehearse among 
themselves in their homes or dress- 
ing rooms in preparation for the 
Monday sessions. As a unit, the 
group is rehearsing the opening scene 
of King Lear; the idea, as Webber 
put it, is to “have something to start 
working on when people are late.” 
From twelve to fifteen turn up each 
week. 

There are no fees, and Burton re- 
ceives no remuneration of a nego- 
tiable nature. Use of the stage is of- 
fered free by the Shuberts, and the 
house electrician turns on the lights. 
The actors have no desire at present 
for public inspection of their work, 
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$2.95 eoch, at all bookstores 


THE DARK AT THE 
TOP OF THE STAIRS 


By WILLIAM INGE 


SUNRISE AT 
CAMPOBELLO 


By DORE SCHARY 


WEST SIDE STORY 


By ARTHUR LAURENTS, 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
& STEPHEN SONDHEIM 


ROMANOFF 
AND JULIET 


By PETER USTINOV 


BLUE DENIM 


By JAMES LEO HERLIHY 
& WILLIAM NOBLE 


BELLS ARE RINGING 


By BETTY COMDEN & 
ADOLPH GREEN 


NEW GIRL IN TOWN 


By GEORGE ABBOTT 
& BOB MERRILL 


SUMMER OF 
THE 17TH DOLL 


By RAY LAWLER 


From Hollywood 
Michael Todd's 
AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 80 DAYS. $1 


Louis de Rochemont's 


WINDJAMMER. $1 


RANDOM HOUSE, N.Y. 


NHOM ‘f 4aNYaM 


The stage of the Majestic Theatre in New York is the setting for 
weekly Shakespearean sessions, as leading actors of the Broadway 
season perfect their craft by rehearsing scenes from the Bard’s 
plays. Left to right: Fred Clark, Robert Preston, Robert Webber, 
Pat Hingle and Richard Burton (the director). 


and no one but members may ob- 
serve it. But they do have a goal be- 
yond self improvement: to present a 
season of Shakespearean repertory 
in New York within two years. 


Suddenly,’ by Stages 

A great deal has been written 
about the long road to Broadway, 
but we would like to point out a tell- 
ing measure of the growth of the 
off-Broadway theatre. Scripts are 
not dashed off momentarily there, 
either, even when they are the work 
of a veteran such as Tennessee Wil- 
liams. His Garden District has been 
one of the high points of the current 
season off Broadway, and we were 
interested to learn that the major 
offering of this double bill, the play 
now called Suddenly Last Summer, 
has a little history of its own. 

Two years ago it was called And 
Tell Sad Stories of the Death of 
Kings. That was the title when Wil- 
liams read it aloud to Herbert 
Machiz, director of Garden District; 
at the time Machiz was looking for 
new short works for his Artists The- 
atre. During the reading the play- 
wright decided that his script ‘“need- 
ed work,” to use the classic phrase. 
Nothing more was said about it un- 
til last summer, when Machiz re- 
called the play and contacted its au- 
thor. Williams worked intensively 
for three months. He was still busy 
with revisions until the second week 
of rehearsals, in fact. 

As those who have seen the play 
can testify, there is an abundance of 
dialogue packed into this one-act 
piece, a high percentage of it in the 


form of long speeches reminiscent of 
the tirades of the French theatre. 
This characteristic, we learned, had 
much to do with selection of the 299- 
seat York Playhouse as the home of 
the production. In such intimate sur- 
roundings no one is likely to miss a 
word. 

State of Tennessee 

On the subject of Tennessee Wil- 
liams and Garden District, we were 
interested to note that apparently we 
overlooked certain aspects of it on 
opening night, though all along we 
were prepared to yield to no man in 
the matter of paying close attention 
to the goings on at the York. Still, 
the playwright himself is the author- 
ity for the statement that there is 
“a deal of comedy” in this bill. He 
said as much in reply to Mike Wal- 
lace’s questions during the course of 
their television interview recently. 

This was just one of several inter- 
esting points made in the course of 
that celebrated cross-examination. “I 
think I’ve yet to write a play in 
which some virtuous quality in the 
human being did not prevail at the 
end of the play,” he said in rebuttal 
to the charge that “the good is de- 
voured by the evil” in his works. 
But to the question—“Can we expect 
happy comedies from Tennessee Wil- 
liams ?”—he had a three-word reply, 
or rather a one-word reply stated 
thrice: “Never.” 

Responding to a query about the 
critical reception given to Orpheus 
Descending last year, he put his re- 
action in these words: “Well, I’m 
very vulnerable. All writers are 
vulnerable, and when they get a 
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shockingly bad press, they are nat- 
urally wounded by it, and it gives 
them pause to reflect and they don’t 
always just take a Coca-Cola.” When 
Wallace remarked that one reason 
for opening Garden District off 
Broadway was the playwright’s de- 
sire to avoid the strain of a big 
Broadway opening, the interviewer 
elaborated: ‘To me it was very dif- 
ficult to understand that one of the 
major—America’s major playwrights 
would be that insecure about his 
about his own talents.” Williams re- 
plied: “If you think about it, all 
reputations in the theatre are inflict- 
ed reputations. . . . I mean nobody 
is as good as publicity makes them 
appear—and if he’s reasonably objec- 
tive with himself, he knows that 
that’s true and it gives him an 
awfully shaky feeling, and this in- 
creases with each production—the 
reputation grows as he becomes 
more conscious of the discrepancy 
between the reputation and the ac- 
tual self.” 

In the light of the attacks made on 
him by highly placed churchmen, we 
were especially interested in the au- 
thor’s response to a question dealing 
with his own feeling about religion: 

“I regard myself as being a very 
religious man. Every time I have a 
play opening, I close a door on a cer- 
tain room and kneel down and pray 

. . to God and I very often receive 
an answer, in fact, I've always re- 
ceived an answer. This may sound 
very corny ... but even before plays 
that I suspected were going to be 
failures, for instance, Garden Dis- 


trict, I did that and I suddenly had a 
feeling—you know, as if in response 
to the prayer—that was affirmative.” 


Occupational Hazard 

The stresses and strains incurred 
by the present-day playwright are 
indeed enough to send him reeling to 
the couch or reaching for something 
other than Coca-Cola. But apparent- 
ly it was ever thus. In reading André 
Maurois’ new three-generation biog- 
raphy of the Dumas clan, The Titans, 
we came across this melancholy re- 
flection by Dumas pére: “Oh, this’ 
Théatre Francais! It is certainly one 
of the circles of Hell which Dante 
overlooked, where God has seen fit 
to confine dramatic authors who 
have had the curious idea of making 
a great deal less money in the the- 
atre than they could have done in 
any other employment.” 


Perspective 

When we learned that Laurence 
Olivier is terminating his engage- 
ment in The Entertainer this month 
in order to begin work on a screen 
version of Macbeth in Scotland, we 
hastened to get his own reaction to 
the title role. He began by pointing 
out that he had played the part in 
1937 at the Old Vic, when he was 
thirty, and then again in 1955 at the 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon. “When you’re a young man,” 
said the noted actor, “Macbeth is a 
character role. When you're older, 
it’s a straight part.” 


Shades of Sir Joseph Porter 


Though we draw a strict 





Rouben Ter-Arutunian, whose designs are familiar to New York 
theatregoers, has devised this set for Lee Hoiby’s The Scarf, for- 
merly known as The Witch. The opera is one of the high points of 
the Festival of Two Worlds in Spoleto, Italy, organized by Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, and will have its premiére on June 20. 
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TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL:STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
Stage - Screen - Radio - TV 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 





TUFTS UNIVERSITY ~ 
SUMMER THEATER v. 


FOURTEENTH 
SEASON 


5 performances, 5 plays 
metropolitan audiences 


all-company casting 


= 
university credits Os “ 30 to August $. 


company held to twenty De 


SECRETARY, £8 a ARENA THEATER ‘}\y 
. Aas ) 
MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 


no technical we; 





APPRENTICES 
WANTED 


HOUSTON'S NEW YORK 
COMPANY 


Equity — Stars 
10 Week Season 
Beg. May 12 
Fee: $200 


Apply: George Lee Marks 
c/o Avalon Theatre 
Houston, Texas 





1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 
July 7th to August 16th 


Courses in: 
Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Opera, Sight- 
Singing, Strings, Composition, Ballet, Drama, 
Weaving, Ceramics, Television, Radio, Play 
Writing, Short Story Writing, Oral French and 
Photography. 

For Calendar write: 
Director 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Banff, Alberta, Canada 





against trafficking in the sort of 
journalistic merchandise that makes 
any columnist’s day complete, we feel 
duty-bound to point out that Tony 
Randall is leading a double life. On 
stage at the Alvin the actor, as 
skipper of the S.S. Paradise in Oh 
Captain!, is forever boasting of the 
fact that he runs a “tight ship.” He 
gets his comeuppance during the 
course of the action, but this is noth- 
ing beside the state of affairs with 
the off-stage Tony Randall. 

Ever since the musical comedy 
opened, Randall has been in great 
demand at various naval affairs 
shipboard parties, launchings and the 
like. With a great deal of reluctance, 
he has had to refuse every one of 
the invitations. “I get seasick just 
looking at the water,” he confesses. 

While he ponders this, however, he 
can derive satisfaction from at least 
one thing. When he was a student at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse School 
of the Theatre in New York, he took 
a course in body movement from 
Martha Graham, and he is the sole 
member of that class to achieve the 
distinction of dancing with a noted 
ballerina. His favorite scene in Oh 
Captain! is the one in which he part- 
ners Alexandra Danilova—a sequence 
called “Hey Madame,” and here he 
manages to get in a few high kicks 
on his own. As we get it, though, 
the number almost never came to 


pass. Every time he tried to rehearse 
it with Danilova during the musical’s 
shakedown cruise, she was overcome 
by laughter at his attempt to portray 
the traditional ballet cavalier. More 
recently, only audiences have had 
this trouble. 


Speak Low 


Just before the Broadway opening 
of Oh Captain! we witnessed some- 
thing indicative of the fact that all 
box-office people are not monsters, 
contrary to the popular idea. There 
was a sizable line in the lobby of the 
Alvin Theatre, and at its head was 
a neatly dressed, bespectacled lady. 
Opposite her, behind the wicket, was 
Louis Valle, one of the Alvin’s as- 
sistant treasurers. And behind him 
was a sign: “While in this office 
speak in a low, soothing tone.”’ 


Our lady stated the date for which 
she wanted orchestra seats, explain- 
ing that it was her wedding anni- 
versary, an occasion she and her hus- 
band hoped to celebrate by coming 
into the city from New Jersey to at- 


tend the theatre for the first time in’ 


ten years. Because of the heavy 
booking of theatre parties, there 
were just two pairs of orchestra 
seats left for that date. On request 
Valie explained the merits of each 
while the woman debated, checked 
the seating chart, and consulted two 


While Margrethe Schanne, a leading dancer of the Royal Danish 
Ballet, performs a leap, the Danish artist Thelander sketches her. 
Miss Schanne, who is familiar to American audiences from the com- 
pany’s recent visit to this country, will be among the performers at 


the Copenhagen festival late this month. 


MOGENS VON HAVEN 


or three strangers who stood next in 
line. 

“If it weren't for all the scenery 
being moved in, I'd take you in and 
let you look at the locations,” the 
box-office man said, assuring her that 
she would have ‘a full view of the 
stage.” “But they’re side seats,” she 
continued to protest. “But the stage 
is lengthwise,” said he. 

Finally the reluctant customer de- 
cided on one of the pairs and rum- 
maged in her oversize handbag for 
money. Counting out bills and silver, 
she found that she was 50 cents short 
of the required amount. “Will you 
take a check?” she inquired hopeful- 
ly. This the obliging Mr. Valle said 
he was not permitted to do; but he 
came up with a suggestion. She could 
fill out a mail-order blank, leave it 
with her check, and the tickets would 
be mailed to her. As she filled out 
the form, still another crisis arose. 
She had no stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Assured that the theatre 
would take care of that detail, the 
woman rushed from the lobby to 
catch a Jersey-bound train. 

“Happy anniversary,” Valle called 
after her, in a low soothing tone. 


Honi 

Our admiration for Dinah Shore 
has been expressed in this depart- 
ment as recently as January, but we 
again find ourselves in debt to one of 
television’s first ladies. Heedless of 
the possible consequences, Miss Shore 
favored us recently with one of those 
all-too-few glimpses of Beatrice Lil- 
lie, Guest Artist. As memorabilia, 
we offer this Lillieism: 
qui make a tree.” 


“Honi soit 


No for an Answer 

In this age of conformity we have 
nothing but admiration for the indi- 
vidualist as a matter of fact. And 
individualist is the word for A. E. 
Matthews, the eighty-eight-year-old 
Englishman who got his start in the 
theatre (as callboy) in 1886, about 
the time Shaw was having a go at 
writing novels. In March, when 
workmen dug a hole for a concrete 
lamppost in front of his cottage in 
Bushey Heath, old Matty didn’t take 
it lying down. He took it sitting 
down. He put a chair over the hole 
and sat on it in protest. 

What we particularly appreciate 
were the quotes that the Associated 
Press got from him, as he fortified 
himself with a mixture of milk and 
brandy. The correspondent reported 
that the actor was wearing “a suit, 
a dressing gown, two mufflers, a 
shawl, fur-lined boots and a deer- 
stalker hat.’ And this is what he 
vowed : 
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_A.R.T. WORKSHOP 


IVORYTON 


SUM MER PLAYHOUSE 


and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


29th Season 
MILTON STIEFEL, Director 


® Students play with this 
Famous professjonal stock 
Co. and stars each week. 





® Practical experience under 
top-flight professionals in a 
professional environment. 


® Our practice of LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT has resulted 
in an unusually high per- 
centage of professional en- 
gagements for our students. 


VISITING STARS 
Katherine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 


Eve Arden Carol Channing 
Cornel Wilde Celeste Holm 
Joan Bennett Ethel Waters 
Beatrice Lillie Judy Holiday 
Art Carney Marlon Brando 
David Wayne Eartha Kitt 


Franchot Tone 


® Write for booklet 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


A.R.T; WORKSHOP 


(*Actors Repertory Theatre) 
OFFERS A COMPREHENSIVE 


THEATRE COURSE 


IN PREPARATION FOR 
THE STAGE 


under the direction of 
WENDELL K. PHILLIPS 
LASZLO BIRO 
FELICIA SOREL 
HONORIA KLUPT 
BURT BRINCKERHOFF 


Acting, Speech, Synthesis of 
Gesture in Acting, Theatre 
Survey, Stagecraft Makeup, 
A new approach to Playwriting 
thru Actor Improvisation. 


Faye Emerson 



























Showcase Performances 
Fri., Sat., and Sun. Nights 
on Our Unique Revolving Stage 
Summer Term Begins June 2nd 
BEGINNERS—PROFESSIONALS 


For information write or phone 











(*Actors Repertory Theatre Workshep) 
498 Third Avenue, N. Y. C. 
ORegon 9-7594 
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“I may have to sit on sentry duty 
night and day, but they’ll never put 
that gibbet up outside my home. If 
the workmen come back they will 
find me mounting guard on that hole 
with my blunderbuss. Where the 
hell is that damned blunderbuss, any- 
way? I know I had one once—re- 
member using it on an income-tax 
man. The damned thing is just like 
a gallows. I am sure they are going 
to finish up by hanging me, but I 
am not ready to go yet... . It’s the 
only way I can get any brandy. In 
normal times my wife hides it. It 
was worth sitting out over that hole 
to get it. I don’t need that light out- 
side my house. The only time I need 
a light there is when I am getting 
lined up for my nightly trip to the 
neighborhood saloon. Income - tax 
men—pay ’em thousands a year and 
they use it all building monstrous 
lamp-posts. It’s a scandal.” 


Neck and Neck 

We had always heard—and accept- 
ed as gospel—that London has many 
more legitimate-theatre attractions 
running at any given time than New 
York. And apparently we had al- 
ways been wrong. We were wrong, 
at least, at press time, when we 
checked the productivity of the two 
cities. London was ahead, but the 
margin was mighty slim—twenty- 
eight to twenty-six. (This does not 
take into account either the off- 
Broadway offerings of New York or 
the club attractions of London.) Five 
of New York’s twenty-six originated 
in London, and a like number of 
London’s twenty-eight derived from 
this country. For a sampling of cur- 
rent and recent English activity, see 
“Highlights of the London Season” 
farther along in this issue. 


Way of the World 

It is axiomatic that in farce com- 
edy, anything goes. Well, almost 
anything. In Norman Krasna’s new 
one, Who Was That Lady I Saw You 
With?, the plot spins around the pre- 
dicament of a college professor who 
is caught by his wife in the act of 
kissing a student, and who tries to 
work his way out of this tight situa- 
tion by telling a tall tale about being 
an agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. It is a good try and 
convinces the suspicious wife, for a 
time, at least. But it and the other 
plot complications did not satisfy 
some of the critics. Richard Watts, 
Jr. of the New York Post, for ex- 
ample, found that “the central char- 
acters .. . become too extravagant 
to be human, even for the purpose 
of farce. At best, the play seems 
fabricated rather than written .. .” 








JOHN VARI AND ALFRED CHRISTIE'S 


UNPLON Aa yAcuse 


Located on the famous 
New Hampshire coast. 


10th Anniversary Season 


JUNE 28-AUG. 30 
EQUITY COMPANY 


Now interviewing for a limited number 
of superior acting and technician ap- 
prentices. Ne fee. 

For appointment write: 


JOHN VARI 
405 East 54th St. 
N. Y. 22, N. Y. 






































HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 
ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 

C. McCORD 
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725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. 





























Gateway to 
A Theatre Career— 


KENNEBUNKPORT 
PLAYHOUSE 


26th Anniversary Season 
June 21 -August 30, 1958 


Opportunities for students ‘and teach- 
ers" to act in weekly Equity Star produc- 
tions at this famous summer theatre 
located in Maine's most beautiful resort. 

No tuition 

Limited number now accepted. 


Write: 
Robert C. Currier, Producer 
Kunnebunkport Playhouse 
Kennebunkport, Maine 



















































ZY SCHOOL OF THE 
VS THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
* Stage * Screen * Radio 
* Television * Play Production 
Sie alae 
e-U 









APPROVED BY VETERANS 
IS! Gough St., San Prancisco 6, Calif. 
PRespect 6-4040 










B'Way & TV Stars Wear 
MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. sta and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. ur workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival. 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure Upen Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N.Y. C. Circle 7-2396 
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Don Swann, Jr. 


presents 


THE HILLTOP THEATRE, Inc. 


Maryland's Oldest Summer Stock Theatre 


2ist Season 
16 Weeks 
Opening May 26, 1958 
Full Equity Company 
Limited number of apprentices 
Scholarships 
Curriculum State Approved 
We Will Have a New Theatre 


Write: 
Registror, Hill Theatre, inc. 
Box 86, Owings Mills, Md. 
Phone: Hunter 6-2293 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 


Inherit The Wind 
Holiday for Lovers 
The Teahouse of the August Moon 
The Lark 
The Hidden River 
The Great Sebastians 
A View From the Bridge 
Orpheus Descending 
Purple Dust 
The Sleeping Prince 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 





NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 


Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice, 
Make-up. 


Session 
June 16 - July 25 
Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 





We are not unaware that real life 
is a lot stranger that fiction, nor 
would we attempt to cite this truism, 
per se, in defense of the play; the 
dramatist’s job, after all, is to con- 
vince us within the world of his own 
devising. Nevertheless, it was an in- 
teresting coincidence that on the day 
those reviews of Krasna’s play ap- 
peared, the news columns of the New 
York press carried a fascinating lo- 
cal yarn about a young man, living 
not too far from the Columbia Uni- 
versity locale of this farce comedy, 
who was arrested on two charges- 
unauthorized use of a United Na- 
tions title (executive assistant to 
Dag Hammarskjold), and employing 
the impersonation to get several 
thousand dollars’ worth of credit 
from leading New York stores. Ac- 
cording to law-enforcement officials, 
the young man would reply to dun- 
ning letters by advising his creditors 
that he had just returned from spe- 
cial missions to foreign lands. When 
credit managers would seek verifica- 
tion of these replies by contacting 
the United Nations—in vain—the ac- 
cused would explain that his job is 
too secret to be acknowledged. He 
had his own business cards printed, 
the authorities went on, and also de- 
signed his own U.N. stationery. (The 
professor in the Krasna work has a 
phony F.B.I. card.) 


Since this young man’s fate had 
not been decided at press time, we 
cannot draw a complete parallel. But 
we have a strong feeling that the 
resolution of his dilemma may pro- 
duce somewhat fewer laughs than 
even Richard Watts, Jr. managed to 
find in the latter stages of Who Was 
That Lady I Saw You With? In this 
case the theatre may not exactly be 
larger than life, but it is much more 
congenial. 


Machine-Age Master 

Producing laughs is a specialty of 
Peter Ustinov, whose activities, we 
note, have not been confined to 
Broadway and his own Romanoff and 
Juliet. For television audiences this 
freewheeling fellow has been cover- 
ing a lot of territory, too, touching 
on everything from philology to cus- 
toms officials, and throwing in, for 
good measure, imitations of a muf- 
fled motion-picture sound track and 
an orchestra. 


When he was invited to participate 
in the round-table discussion of the 
state of the American theatre on the 
program called “Wide Wide World,” 
the actor extended his humorous 
view to one of the commercials. Dur- 
ing the morning rehearsal, right in 
the midst of a message from General 


Motors, there was audible in the 
background a couple of his impromp- 
tu imitations: first the intermittent 
cough of an automobile engine try- 
ing hard to start, but finding the 
going tough; and then a Midwestern 
voice complaining that “the darn 
Chev’s stuck again.” 


Mr. Ustinov himself is a sport-car 
fan. There was a time not long ago 
when he was partial to the Mercedes- 
Benz and the Aston Martin. Now, 
appropriately, he is brightening the 
scene in a red Alfa Romeo Giuletta. 


Type Casting 

Our nominee for the most cautious 
actor of many seasons is_ Brian 
Aherne, the Henry Higgins of the 
road-company My Fair Lady. Aherne 
told an interviewer recently that 
when he was offered the role, he 
hesitated. By the time the offer 
came, there was no doubt in his 
mind about the quality of the attrac- 
tion; it was just that he had never 
had a singing role in a musical show. 
Come, now, Professor. With things 
as they are in the musical theatre 
these days, do you think for a min- 
ute that an established singing actor 
would have been given even passing 
consideration ? 
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© Perform as You Study! ° | 
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MICHIGAN'S 
RED BARN 


Saugatuck, Mich. 
James Dyas, Director 


6 APPRENTICES 


will be accepted 


NO TUITION 
EQUITY COMPANY 


@ Parts in piays guaranteed 
@ Season: June 14 to Sept. 6 
@ Pay only room and board 
Send applications to 
James Dyas, 12 Charles St., New York City 
@eoeooeo0e0d2 02008 © 8 Biaie(e Eee eee 


AMT is an acting 
studio and performing 
group where the serious a 
actor, beginner or 
professional can 

deepen the knowledge of 

his craft Off-Broadway 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 
Endgame by Samuel Beckett. The 
text of the long one-act play by the 


ACTING CLASSES 


Summer Semester e@ | 
June 2—August | 


BRETT WARREN, Director 
Actors Mobile Theatre 


247 W. 42nd St.. N.Y.C. 
BRyani 9-259! & 


included is a pantomime for one 
player. (Grove Press, 91 pp., cloth: 
$2.75, paper: $1.25) 

The Entertainer by John Osborne. 
Text of the West End and Broadway 
play in which Laurence Olivier 
starred. (Criterion Books, 89 pp., 
$2.75) 

Four Plays by EHugéne Ionesco. 
Texts of The Bald Soprano, The Les- 
son, Jack, or the Submission and The 
Chairs. Translated by Donald M. Al- 
len. (Grove Press, 160 pp., cloth: exane 
$3.50, paper: $1.75) ' 

Gilbert: His Life and Strife by 
Hesketh Pearson. A noted biogra- 
pher records the life of the British 
librettist. (Harper, 276 pp., $4.50) 

The Medieval Heritage of Eliza- 
bethan Tragedy by Willard Farnham. 
A reprint of this standard classic 
which traces the influence of medi- 
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author of Waiting for Godot. Also & and on tour. e| 
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June 19 1958 Sept. 14 


In Repertory 


eval literature and drama on Eliza- 
bethan tragedy. With notes and index. 
(Barnes and Noble, 487 pp., $7.50) 

Mime by Joan Lawson. Aimed at 
students, the book is devoted to the 
theory and practice of the art, and 
offers a brief historical survey. With 
bibliography and index. (Pitman, 167 
pp., $8.50) 

New Girl in Town by George Ab- 
bott, lyrics by Bob Merrill. The text 





MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
Opens June 19 


HAMLET 
Opens June 20 


THE WINTER'S TALE 
Opens July 20 


Write for repertory performance schedule, prices, 
season subscriptions, Academy information. 


of the Broadway musical based on 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie. (Random 
House, 146 pp., $2.95) 

Robert Helpmann by Kathrine Sor- 
ley Walker. The ninth in a series of 
illustrated studies of outstanding Brit- 
ish actors. Included is a list of the 
stage and screen appearances of this 
celebrated dancer-actor-director. 
(Macmillan, 126 pp., $3) 


AMERICAY SHAKESPEARE FEST} yay 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT — Edison 7-4457 
or 210 W. 65th St., New York 23, N. Y. — En 2-2200 











THE LAKES REGION 
PLAYHOUSE 


SUMMER SHOWCASE in N. Y. 


8-Week Training Course Before Presentation, July 1st to Aug. 31st 


Laconia - Gilford New Hampshire Day or Evening Sessions——$100 the Term. 
(On Lake Winnly ee) Acclaimed the 


9TH SEASON STAR 


it + 
QUALIFIED APPRENTICE-STUDENTS MAKER 


Practical Training—Active Participation pad Revel, famous theatrical columnist of “Manhattan Revel-ations” syndicated column in 19 
Class "A" Equity Co cities, says: “After a a Howard Showcase—if ever a man deserved the title of aie 

i Maker,” it is George How who maintains a fabulous school where he trains up-and-com 
stars. Howard has discovered such names as: Mitzi Gaynor, Evelyn Rudie, Marjie Millar; i 
Murray Hamilton and Peter Brown, both featured in “Darby’s Rangers,” and many, many others. 


"You're The Tops"’ says JAYNE MANSFIELD. 
“RANKS WITH THE BEST’’—Sol Baiono—tTalent Scout—Warner Bros. 


Program includes: Latest B'way plays and musi- GEORGE HOWARD SCHOOL OF DRAMA AND THEATRE WORKSHOP — 408 W. 57th St. 
cals. Visiting stars: Burl ives, Ethel Waters, New York, 19, N. ¥.—Write for information 
Taluliah Bankhead and many others. 


13 Broadway Agents and Producers 
Scouted our March Showcase. 


for information write 
ALTON WILKES—Producer 
East Lyme, Conn., P.O. Box 138 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY of HAWAII 
ANNOUNCES 
Two SUMMER COURSES by 


MORDECAI GORELIK 


JUNE 23-AUGUST |, 1958 


THE SCENIC IMAGINATION 
MODERN STAGE PRODUCTION 


FOR DETAILS WRITE TO 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 





About the article “Death of a Play- 
house” by Elliot Norton: The death of 
a playhouse does not mean the death of 
the Plymouth Theatre [in Boston]. It 
remains in the hearts and minds of all 
who have attended performances at this 
theatre, and in the blood of those who 
have performed there. Today’s public, 
accustomed to having only the best, does 





* Ordinary spotlights, to reduce spot size, must mask 
out or iris down part of the light beam, thus wasting 
much of the light for which you are paying. The result- 
ant spot is usually fuzzy-edged and irregularly shaped 
With the exclusive, single-control, two-element variable 
focal length objective lens system of Strong Spotlights 
the brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is re- 
duced in size, is sharp edged from head to flood, and 
continues perfectly round throughout the range 


* Require no heavy rotating equipment. Simply plug 
into convenience outlet 


* Horizontal masking control can be angled 45 in each 
direction from horizontal 


¢ Fast-operating 6-slide color boomerang 


© Stand provides for height adjustment, horizontal sweep, 
vertical tilt and vertical tilt lock 


* Mounted on casters. Easily disassembled for shipping 
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spt lig 
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: SUPER TROUPER 
High Intensity D. C. Carbon Arc Spotlight 


not have the time or money to support 
the living theatre. Still it is better to 
surrender these playhouses to motion pic- 
tures, television and various other uses 
than commit them to the unsympathetic 
wrecking bar of the construction com- 
pany. There is a bright light. Maybe, 
some day, the Plymouth will once again 
rise to new heights as the stronghold of 
legitimate drama. 

GLENN KING 

Santa Barbara, California 


I find the plays you publish each 
month a very vital and important part 
of your magazine. This past year, es- 
pecially, I have been impressed with the 
quality and timeliness of the plays select- 
ed. In your November issue you really 
did an outstanding job in publishing Ca- 
reer, certainly the finest play produced 
off Broadway. The photographs used to 
illustrate it were excellent. 

LOIS LEWIS 

New York, New York 


Apart from thoroughly enjoying the 
intriguing and informative articles in 
THEATRE ARTS, we alli find the play- 
scripts helpful. Two plays 
printed in recent issues, The Reluctant 
Debutante and The Great Sebastians, 
have been chosen for production this sea- 
son. We are now in our thirty-first season 
and boast of our own theatre complete 
with workshop and greenroom. 


extremely 


MYRTIE C. RUTLEDGE 
Little Theatre of Norfolk 
Norfolk, Virginia 
DEAR SIR: 

I read with interest your “Rediscover- 
ing the Road” article by Humphrey 
Doulens. The last sentence reads as fol- 
lows: “And it [Broadway Theatre Alli- 
ance] knows tnnumbered places through- 
out the land that long to have fine the- 
atre brought to them.” If No Time for 


Delivers 2-1/2 Times As Much Light as the 
ROUPERETTE Most Modern A. C. Spotlight! 


incandescent Extremely economical operetion for projection throws 

1000 Weft : of over 200 feet and where greater brilliency is needed 

$s More Light on shorter throws. ideal for large auditoriums, crenes 

urce, but end treveling shows. Automatic erc control, built-in 

it so power conversion transformer and selenium rectifier. 

spotlights Costs only % as much os spots which require seperate 

then 5? anges generator or rectifier. 80-minute carbon trim. Meter for 

which gee schools checking line voltage. Tap-changing switch for odjust- 
A tevor 


ment of power supply. Ultra-violet filter for black light 
ARC SPOTLIGHT 
TROUPER CARBON 


effects. 220 and 110-velt A.C. medels. 
i re Light THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
+ Up to 15 Times at - size solely by 


94 City Perk Avenue Telede 1, Ohie 
75 to 200 feet. Corrs 


Please send brochure on Strong Spotlights doesn’t cost a 
widely used by hotels. end names of neerest deolert 
automotically for 80 


penny. When they pay dollars for this 
ye os venture I can guarantee they won’t be 
= oa 8 about to come back for the next one. 


Sergeants is fine theatre, so is Abbott and 
Costello Meet the Wolfman. I'm sure 
there are many people in these theatre- 
less communities who are starved for an 


hich employ the some i) 
‘ 


intelligent, live stage production. Oh, 
by irisine 


how disappointed they will be when this 
insipid claptrap is brought to them as an 
initial offering. . . . The small-town folk 
have all seen Sergeants in many shapes 
and forms for some years now on their 
television sets, and it 
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WILLIAM COHEN 


& SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION University City, Missouri 
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Tre VISIT- A Modern Tragedy 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PLAY BY THE MAN WHO PROVIDED THE ENGLISH ADAPTATION 


The Visit is not the first of Friedrich Diirrenmatt’s 
writings to excite attention. At thirty-seven, he has 
published some two-dozen titles, and he already 
enjoys a solid reputation as one of the outstanding 
writers of a country that has harbored many great 
writers but so far produced very few. He is Swiss, 
a resident of Neuchatel, and therefore traditionally 
bilingual, but he writes in German; not the German 
of Germany, but the pungent and savorous dialect of 
Berne. Durrenmatt is very much a man of culture, 
king-size, witty, genial, much addicted to Swiss 
cigars a foot long, which burn with the fragrance 
of smoldering carpet, and which he smokes, chain- 
fashion, out of a can. His manner is grave and 
impressive. It is only when he takes off his glasses 
for a moment that you realize he is still a young man. 

Although Durrenmatt’s work is by no means re- 
stricted to the theatre he writes regularly for the 
stage, and several of his plays—particularly Ein 
Engel kommt nach Babylon—have generated con- 
siderable critical interest on the Continent. But The 
Visit (Der Besuch der alten Dame) is certainly the 
most interesting play he has produced thus far. It is 
safe to say that if he writes nothing else, this play 
alone will secure him an assured place in the history 
of modern drama. 

The Visit is as Germanic in its viewpoint, I sup- 
pose, as The Madwoman of Chaillot is French, but 
the comparison is of no particular interest—the two 
plays stand at opposite poles of the drama. The Visit 
cannot be described as an elegant play. It dispenses 
with the usual pleasantries of the theatre, even with 
the normal politeness of the theatre. The poetical 
conception is sharp, somber, relatively austere. Its 
tendency is undoubtedly romantic, but under strong 
control; whatever is sentimental and melodramatic 
in it has been subjected, particularly in the present 
production, to the most searching scrutiny. In style 
the play is mixed, but its realism is strictly func- 
tional, never self-indulgent; the line is direct and 
sparse; the humor that relieves it is sardonic; the 
author does not play with his subject—he has humor, 
he greatly enjoys the grotesque, but he is in earnest. 
Even his compassion has a curious objectivity, the 
detachment of an observer who notes but does not 
entirely participate in his fantasy. Possibly no Ger- 
man of our time could write like this. The Swiss 
alone, in these tragic years, have had the opportunity 
to cultivate the qualities that make for this sort of 
objectivity. 

Diirrenmatt calls The Visit “eine tragische Komo- 
die,” a tragic comedy. Tragicomedy has so many 
unfortunate connotations in English that it is perhaps 
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better to avoid the term completely. The Visit is a 
tragedy, perhaps the first that the modern theatre 
has produced. 

It is, of course, a modern, not a regular tragedy. 
It falls into the tradition of “tragic realism based on 
the contemporary,” a tradition that, to this point, has 
had more commentary than examples. The fact is 
that tragedy has become so far domestic in our day, 
and so completely domesticated, that it is in some 
cases indistinguishable from bedroom farce—witness 
The Waltz of the Torreadors. Almost everything we 
do in the way of serious drama tends toward the 
trivial, the miniature and the sentimental. The core 
of contemporary drama is the domestic disagree- 
ment. There is nothing absolutely inevitable about 
this, of course, but it is perhaps true that for the 
moment we have lost our bearings in the universe, 
we understand only the family; besides, the line 
that connects modern middle-class “tragedy” with 
the sentimental drama of the eighteenth century is 
still as firm as steel. Out of the family life of their 
heroes, the Greeks made tragedy; out of ours we 
make soap opera. The reasons are debatable; the 
facts are beyond doubt. Everyone who has examined 
the subject has agreed that our tragic conceptions 
lack grandeur, and the argument is very persuasive 
that our theatre lacks grandeur because we no 
longer believe in anything that can be called grand. 

From this point of view, also, The Visit seems 

(continued on page 90) 





Friedrich Diirrenmatt’s The Visit, in Maurice Valency’s 
adaptation and with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in the 
leading roles, has been scheduled as the opening work of 
the newly remodelled Lunt-Fontanne Theatre in New York. 
Earlier this season the Lunts played it in Great Britain and 
Ireland—and within the past two years the work has been 
produced on the Continent, as well. This scene is from the 
Munich Kammerspiele version of May, 1956. Left to right: 
Elisabeth Neumann, Paul Esser, Therese Giehse, Herbert 
Hiibner and Rosl Mayr. 
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GERMANY: The Rite of Spring, with ah 
choreography by Mary Wigman, was one of the 
offerings of the international festival in 

Berlin last fall. A new production of Cherubini’s 
Medea will be among the attractions this year. 


FRANCE: Jean Vilar (center) had the title role 

in Pirandello’s Enrico IV when that work was 
produced by his company, the Thé@tre National ao 
Populaire, at Avignon during 1957. This year 

TNP will perform at several festivals. 





Paris led off the 1958 European 
festival season in March with 
Le Thé&tre des Nations; Brussels 
opened its World’s Fair with forty- 
eight participating countries in 
April; and from now on, virtually 
every country will offer some kind 
of festival program to the more 
than 650,000 Americans expected 
abroad this suramer. Following is 
a comprehensive list of the festi- 
vals of theatre arts in twenty-one 
countries—from A (Austria) to Y 
(Yugoslavia). 


AUSTRIA 


BREGENZ—July 18-August 17. 
Performances are given on the 
lake and in the town theatre and 
guild hall. The program includes 
the Vienna Burgtheater in Der 
Grosse Verzicht (premiére) by 
Reinhold Schneider, Weh’ dem, 
der lugt by Franz Grillparzer, and 
Maria Stuart by Schiller; The Bar- 
tered Bride by Smetana and Le- 
har’s The Merry Widow; the Vien- 
na State Opera Ballet in Sylvia, 
Hotel Sacher and The Nutcracker 
Suite; and concerts by the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra. 

SALZBURG — July 26-August 
31. At this famous festival Samuel 
Barber’s Vanessa will have its 
European premiére (in German) ; 
other operas include: Fidelio, The 
Marriage of Figaro, Cosi fan tutte, 
Arabella and Don Carlos. Dra- 
matic works scheduled include 
Hofmannsthal’s Everyman, Wer- 
fel’s Juarez and Maximilian and 
Archibald MacLeish’s verse play 
J. B. There will be performances 
by the Ballet Marquis de Cuevas 
and the Salzburg Marionette The- 
atre. Herbert von Karajan is artis- 
tic director of the festival and 


heads a roster of conductors that & 


also includes Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Kar] Bohm and George Szell. Gus- 
taf Griindgens is one of the well- 
known theatre directors who is to 
be represented. 

VIENNA—May 31-June 22. In- 
cluded in the Vienna State Opera’s 
program are some significant mod- 
ern works: Berg’s Wozzeck, Stra- 
vinsky’s Oedipus Rex, the ballet 
Petrouchka, Hindemith’s Mathis 
der Maler, Orff’s Trionfi, Strauss’s 
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Die Frau ohne Schatten and Egk’s 
The Inspector General. Standard 
operatic offerings include The 
Magic Flute, Fidelio, Carmen, 
Manon Lescaut, Madama Butter- 
fly, Tannhéuser, Tristan and Isol- 
de, Die Meistersinger, La Traviata, 
Otello and Der Rosenkavalier. The 
Burgtheater will offer a cycle of 
Grillparzer works, Goethe’s Faust 
(Parts I and II), Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart, and the premiére of Fer- 
dinand Bruckner’s The Earthen 
Buggy. Wilde’s A Woman of No 
Importance and Molnar’s Olympia 
will be presented by the Akad- 
emietheater; a musical, Donna 
Francisquita, is a novelty on the 
schedule of the Volksoper; and 
Das Dreimadlerhaus will be given 
by the Raimundtheater. 


BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS—The Brussels 


World’s Fair, which opened in 
April and will continue through 
October 19, is the most important 
festival this year. Each of the 
forty-eight participating nations 


have been assigned special days 
on which to present their cultural 
events. In addition, they will offer 
programs through the Festival 
Mondial (World Festival of Per- 
forming Arts) which runs concur- 
rently with the World’s Fair. The 
United States offerings (described 
elsewhere in this issue) will be 
shown in a special theatre built on 
the fairgrounds. 

Among the many and varied at- 
tractions are operetta, ballet and 
Kabuki dancers from Japan (May 
13), the Royal Ballet from Great 
Britain (May 26), the Ballet of 
Belgrade (June 27-28), perform- 
ances by the Comédie Francaise 
(July 9), the Bolshoi Ballet and 
the Moscow Art Theatre (August 
11-13) , the Schauspielhaus of Zur- 
ich in Romulus, a new play by 
Friedrich Durrentimatt(June 239) ; 
and an original ballet from Iran 
(September 4). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
PRAGUE—International Music 
Festival, May 11-June 3. This 
event is dedicated to the composer 


Leos Janééek, who died thirty 
years ago. The schedule includes 
these operas: Jenufa, Froma 
House of the Dead, The Cunning 
Little Vixen and The Excursions 
of Mr. Broutek (all by Janaéek) ; 
The Bartered Bride, The Kiss and 
The Devil’s Wall by Smetana; and 
Dvor&k’s The Devil and Kate and 
The Jacobin. Among the ballet of- 
ferings is Spartakus (scored by 
Khatchaturian) . 


DENMARK 


COPENHAGEN—Royal Danish 
Ballet and Music Festival, May 
17-31. The Royal Theatre will op- 
erate its two stages, alternating 
ballet with opera. The ballet rep- 
ertory includes works by Bour- 
nonville,Balanchine and Ashton. 
Concerts by the Royal Opera Or- 
chestra, and performances by the 
Pantomime Theatre will be given 
in the new conecrt hall in Tivoli, 
the amusement garden in the cen- 
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ter of the city. 

Open-Air Opera, July 1-August 
10. A program of baroque opera 
and ballet will be performed in 
the courtyard of the Royal Acad- 
emy, Charlottenborg (in Copen- 
hagen). 

FREDERIKSSUND — Viking 
Festival, June 14-22. Ancien: Da- 
nish events and sagas re-enacted 
by the townspeople. 


FINLAND 


HELSINKI — Sibelius Music 
Festival, June 7-17. Ten concerts 
(featuring music by Sibelius and 
contemporary Finnish composers) , 
an opera, a theatre performance, 
folk dancing and folk music will 
be offered, The guest orchestra is 
the Danish Radio Symphony. 


NURMIJARVI — Aleksis Kivi 
Festival, July 6-7. This event will 
honor Finland’s important play- 
wright, Aleksis Kivi, through a 
production of his Nummisuutari 
(Cobblers of the Moor). 

Among the many summer the- 
atres operating during the festival 
months are the Vallila Outdoor 
Theatre in Helsinki, and those in 
Tampere and Turku. 


FRANCE 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE — Inter- 
national Music Festival, July 10- 
31. Operatic offerings are Don 
Giovanni (July 10, 17, 23, 29), 
The Magic Flute (July 15, 19, 24, 
27) and The Barber of Seville 
(July 21, 26, 30). 

AIX-LES-BAINS — Interna- 


tional Dance Festival, July 21- 
August 4. 

ANGERS—Dramatic Art Festi- 
val, June 20-29. 

AUBENAS—July 5-14. Outdoor 
theatre presentations are given at 
the chateau. 

AVIGNON — Festival of Dra- 
matic Art, last week in July. Per- 
formances are presented by the 
Théatre National Populaire. 

BANDOL — August 2-5. Plays 
are staged on the island of Bendor. 

BARENTIN — June 7, 14, 21. 
Works by Pierre and Thoinas Cor- 
neille are presented. 

BELLAC—Festival of Dramatic 
Art, June 27-29. 

BLOIS — Festival of Dramatic 
Art, June 29-July 6, 


(continued on page 81) 


ENGLAND: Glyndebourne’s season again includes Ariadne auf Naxos. The 1957 production of the opera featured two 
Americans: Lucine Amara (third from left) as Ariadne, and Heinz Blankenburg (second from right) as Harlekin. 
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NORWEGIAN NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 





me NORWAY: The Norwegian Theatre of Oslo will present 

Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex at the festival in Bergen. A 

novelty among theatre offerings on this program is the 

early and rarely produced Ibsen work Lady Inger of 
Ostraat. 

@ 6 a o ° Right below: GREECE: This ancient fourteen-thousand- 

al seat structure at Epidaurus is the impressive and au- 


Ss Se) . a thentic setting for performances by the Greek National 
bg gh y) | Theatre. Works by Sophocles and Euripides will be 
Ce Be LS VAL i Ly OF FARE given there this summer. Left below: ISRAEL: The 

Habimah Theatre’s production of The Dybbuk is one 
ees e 
‘ ; : = - 


of the offerings that will be seen in Tel Aviv this year | 
during the course of a nationwide celebration marking 


sd the tenth anniversary of Israel’s independence. 
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ITALY: One of the most interesting of the 1958 
programs has been arranged for the Festival of 
Two Worlds in Spoleto, organized by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti. Productions will" be given in this 
nineteenth-century opera house. 
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SWITZERLAND: A nationalist theme finds outlet in this 
outdoor setting at Interlaken, where a company of more than 
two hundred annually presents William Tell, Schiller’s drama 
about the Swiss struggle for independence. 


NETHERLANDS: The Holland Festival (Amsterdam and 
The Hague) again will include performances by the Nether- 
lands Opera. For a recent festival program the company 
offered this production of Rave!’s L’Heure Espagnole. 





United States representation at the Brussels World’s Fair will be seen at this country’s theatre (foreground), 
which adjoins the United States Pavilion. 


Brussels Bound 


A ROLE CALL OF AMERICAN REPRESENTATION AT THAT CITY’S FAIR 


BY LEWIS FUNKE 
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Rodeo, Agnes de Mille’s distinctively American ballet, is one of the works that will be danced for audiences in 


Brussels by the American Ballet Theatre. 


Jean Dalrymple, Co-ordinator of the United States Performing Arts Program at the Brussels World’s Fair, has lined 


up an imposing array of talent. 


For American tourists, to whom a journey across 
the Atlantic means a pilgrimage to the art shrines 
of the Continent, this summer of 1958 should prove 
an experience extraordinary. While Salzburg holds 
forth as usual, and Spoleto, under the impetus of our 
own Gian-Carlo Menotti, becomes a new haven for 
music, theatre and the dance, and while Edinburgh 
continues its world-famous festival and a dozen or 
more smaller cities vie for the culture seeker’s atten- 
tion, there will be one event that, for sheer variety, 
is certain to overshadow all. That event is the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair, the first such universal exhibition 
since the one that took place in New York in 1939 
and 1940. The Brussels World’s Fair, which opened 
in April and is scheduled to run until mid-October, 
should prove an irresistible magnet for those devoted 
to the performing arts, an event of international 
achievement whose excitements and attractions must 
inevitably prove unforgettable. Artists from the 
leading nations, our own included, will take part in 
a veritable world competition in the performing arts. 

How well we shall fare in this cultural arena 
remains to be seen. The alarms and controversies 
over the amount of funds allotted for artistic partici- 
pation still were raging at press time. But, in the 
opinion of at least one person, Jean Dalrymple, we 
should do all right. 

Miss Dalrymple, a blonde, hazel-eyed, attractive 
woman, made the assertion one recent morning as 
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she sat at her desk piled high with folders, telegrams 
and memos, her phone constantly abuzz. As a key 
figure in this country’s plans for participation in the 
artistic phase of the fair—her official title is Co- 
ordinator of the United States Performing Arts 
Program—she gave little indication that for nearly 
a year she had been involved in one of the toughest 
assignments of a long and varied career, a career 
that has ranged from public relations expert to per- 
sonal representative for such artists as Grace Moore 
and José Iturbi, to director of the New York City 
Center’s drama and light-opera programs, to Broad- 
way producer and playwright. 

“T will not say that it hasn’t been rough,” she 
began, at the same time instructing her secretary to 
shut off the telephone. “When Howard Cullman, our 
Commissioner General for the fair, asked me to take 
over the job of assembling talent, the sailing ap- 
peared smooth enough. When the fair was conceived 
it had for its theme ‘The New Humanism,’ a declara- 
t:on of faith in man’s ability to mold the atomic age 
to the ultimate advantage of all nations and peoples. 
Its viewpoint was taken from Erasmus, who said 
long ago, ‘I want to be known as a citizen of the 
world, a friend of all the nations of the universe.’ 
The Belgians in their prospectus said, ‘Nations, like 
persons, must willingly seek each other’s company 
and each other’s trust. A necessary first step is to 


bring together the world’s citizens (continued on page 88) 
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Since 1945, many thousands of Britons have accepted with enthusiasm the idea 
of consuming an annual feast of the arts. Many make festivals integral parts of their 
holidays, and instead of sunning themselves on beaches, fill their eyes and ears with 
drama and ballet, opera, poetry, music and painting. Frequently they return with 
a sense of surfeit, as the American tourist often does from a summer in Europe; but 
it is evident that most of the meal is digested satisfactorily, since the majority come 
back for more the following year. The festival, in fact, has become not only a date 
for the visitor but a recognized part of British life. 

Most of the smaller festivals are characteristic of the life of their particular local- 
ities. Canterbury, the oldest of them is held within the precincts of the mother 
church of English Christendom. Aldeburgh, a little seaside town in Suffolk, con- 
ducts an intimate and informal gathering round a local artistic hero, the composer 
Benjamin Britten. York has staged its medieval mystery plays, the only complete 
cycle surviving in English, under my direction every three years since 1951, and 
displays the unique glories of its minster (in which appropriate music is performed) , 
its buildings of many centuries and its charming folk museum. 

Among these British attractions, Edinburgh’s stands alone as The International 
Festival; it is a larger conception, carried out on a larger scale. The capital city of 
Scotland, “the Athens of the North,” welcomes the artists of the world. For three 
weeks each summer the world comes to Edinburgh, to perform, to hear and to see; 
and the really ardent visitor can indulge his aesthetic passion for twelve hours a day. 
Chamber-music concerts start at 11 a.m., there are matinées most days, and there are 
exhibitions of paintings and other visual arts and crafts; and at night the difficulty is 
to choose between opera, ballet, concert, drama and film. If you can stand a fourteen- 
or fifteen-hour day, you can even go on to the late showing of the military tattoo in 
the courtyard of ancient Edinburgh Castle, or to a late-night revue provided either 
by a professional company or by one of those student troupes that have sprung up 
like witty weeds in this field. * 

This pattern was set when the first Edinburgh Festival took place in 1947, and 
owes its breadth and inclusiveness to Rudolf Bing, whom (continued on page 84) 


by E. Martin Browne 
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Sir David Lyndsay’s Satire of the Three Estates 

was the first work presented on the open stage of 
the assembly hall of the Church of Scotland. 

This stage is constructed in the hall for each 
festival, and dismantled as soon as the 

festival is over. The 1958 program at Edinburgh 
is set for August 24-September 13. 


Last year the Edinburgh Festival dramatic offerings 
included the premiére of Jonathan Griffin’s 

The Hidden King, a historical play in verse. 

It is set in sixteenth-century Europe and deals, 
in philosophic terms, with the problems 

arising from the uncertainty about the legitimacy 

of one of the Kings of Portugal. 


Playwright T. S. Eliot and Edinburgh have 
combined to make theatrical news of international 
importance. In 1953 The Confidential Clerk was 
given its first production, with Denholm 

Elliott and Margaret Leighton as two of the 
principals. The 1958 festival will introduce 

Eliot’s brand-new work, The Elder Statesman. 
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London Season 


1. FREE AS AIR—The team of Dorothy Reynolds and Julian 
Slade, who composed the phenomenally successful Salad Days, 
have still another hit entry, which opened last June. The plot 
deals with life on one of the Channel Islands and the annual custom 
of crowning an island queen, who in this case is a runaway heiress. 
Left to right: Miss Reynolds, Josephine Tewson and Michael 
Aldridge. 


2. THE KIDDERS—Donald Ogden Stewart’s play is set in a Mid- 
western (United States) city and deals with personal insecurity, 
self-deception and insincerity in human relationships. After open- 
ing at the Arts Theatre in November, the production scheduled 
a transfer to the West End in March. Left to right: Lyndon Brook, 
Dermot Walsh, Faith Brook, Ronan O’Casey, Leo Ciceri, Pauline 
Yates. 


3. THE ICEMAN COMETH—Eugene O’Neill’s drama finally 
achieved a London showing when this production opened at the 
Arts Theatre late in January. “The critical consensus here,” wrote 
W. A. Darlington of the Daily Telegraph, “is that for all its clumsy 
writing and its needless repetitions, The Iceman Cometh is to be 
reckoned among O’Neill’s finest work.” Peter Wood was the director. 


4. FLOWERING CHERRY—Ralph Richardson has won high praise 
for his performance in the leading role of a work by a promising 
new playwright, Robert Bolt, that is a prospect for next season on 
Broadway, with Richardson again in the part of a weakling insur- 
ance clerk, full of pretense and ineffectual dreams of owning a small 
farm. He is pictured in a scene from Act I, with Susan Burnet. 


5. DEAR DELINQUENT—One of the long-run comedies is Jack 
Popplewell’s work about an attractive young burglar who is carry- 
ing on a family profession of long standing, and who falls in love 
with one of her victims. Anna Massey (on Broadway last season 
in The Reluctant Debutante) plays this central role. Left to right: 
David Tomlinson, Miss Massey, Josephine Martin and Duncan 
Lewis. 
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1. REQUIEM FOR A NUN—William Faulkner’s dramatiza- 
tion of his 1951 novel (a continuation of Sanctuary) had its 
first English-language offering in the fell with Mississippian 
Ruth Ford as Temple Drake, and Zachary Scott as a defense 
attorney. The acting team, along with director Tony Rich- 
ardson, are scheduled to repeat the assignments when the 
work finally reaches Broadway in the fall. 


2. CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF—Tennessee Williams’ drama 
was presented late in January, not by a commercial manage- 
ment but by a club, the New Watergate, as a means of dodg- 
ing the censor’s ban. The London production employs the 
author's original last act instead of the rewritten version 
seen in the United States. Kim Stanley and Paul Massie had 
the central roles of Maggie and Brick. 


3. HAMLET—John Neville’s first appearance in the title 
role, and new costumes designed by Audrey Cruddas were 
among the noteworthy aspects of the season’s opening pro- 
duction of the Old Vic. Seated with Neville at left center 
are Coral Browne as Gertrude, and Jack Gwillim as Claudius. 
Standing at center is David Dodimead as Horatio. At ezx- 
treme right is Judi Dench as Ophelia. 


4. HENRY VI, PART 3—The three parts of Henry VI made 
up the second offering of the current season at the Old Vic. 
In this sequence Queen Margaret (Barbara Jefford, center) 
parleys with King Edward IV (John Humphrey, extreme 
left) before the battle near Tewkesbury which is to result in 
her defeat. Standing behind Margaret (and wearing crown) 
is John Rye as young Prince Edward. 


5. BELLS ARE RINGING--The Coli- 
seum once again is the home of a suc- 
cessful American musical comedy. Janet 
Blair has scored a personal triumph in 
the role originated by Judy Holliday, and 
the leading male assignment is played 
by George Gaynes. Left to right: Don- 
ald Stewart, C. Denier Warren; Jean St. 
Clair, Miss Blair and Allyn McLerie. 


6. THE POTTING SHED—Graham 
Greene’s drama, which incorporates both 
religious and psychological - suspense 
themes, and which had its premiére in 
New York a year ago, has come to the 
West End. John Gielgud is playing the 
bedeviled journalist who seeks to un- 
cover his past. Left to right: Walter 
Hudd, Sarah Long, Lockwood West, 
Irene Worth and Gielgud. 


7. NEKRASSOV — Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
play, a satire on the extreme right-wing 
press of Paris, was first offered by the 
English Stage Company at the Edin- 
burgh Festival in London last Septem- 
ber. Robert Helpmann (center) had the 
main part, a swindler impersonating a 
Russian official reported to be seeking 
asylum in Paris after fleeing his native 
country. 
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the pros and cons of each medium, 


The author has been associated with N.B.C.-TV’s “Hallmark Hall of Fame” as director 
for five years, and as producer since 1956. His Broadway activities include staging the 
musical The Body Beautiful during the current season; serving as associate director of 
Man and Superman (1947) and as director*’of The Apple Cart (1956), both for Maurice 
Evans; and coproducing The Teahouse of the August Moon (1953). He also was executive 
producer (1949-50) and artistic director (1951-52) of the New York City (City Center) 
Theatre Company, 





BY GEORGE SCHAEFER 


“Theatre or television—which is the better medium for the 
director?” This question has been tossed at me so often lately 
that, as a director who has worked in both fields, I’d like to 
examine some pros and cons and see if an answer is possible. 
Obviously I refer to so-called live television. Working on film 
or tape is another world and comparisons would be meaningless. 
Let’s concern ourselves with the problems of directing actors in 
nonstop performances, scheduled at specific times and aimed at 
specific audiences—audiences composed of people assembled in 
theatres or seated in individual homes. 

Towering over other comparisons is one factor exclusive to the 
theatre—the presence of an audience, a factor no other medium 
can ever match. For all its mechanical wonders, television cannot 
produce the electricity that characterizes theatre at its best. An 
audience is infectious. There is a chain reaction that affects indi- 
vidual members and the actors as well. This is the state that 
produces memorable evenings in the theatre, occasions charged 
with unforgettable electricity. As examples of this we may cite 
Death of a Salesman, the Lunts in There Shall Be No Night, 
Maurice Evans in Richard II, and Mary Martin and Ezio Pinza in 
South Pacific. Television has tried to catch this excitement by 
using a studio audience. It is a helpful device in the case of 
variety shows—but a disaster when applied elsewhere. A studio 
audience located miles away must finish applauding or laughing 
before the performers can get on with the business of entertain- 
ing; as a spectator seated in my living room, I resent this. It is 
impossible for the actors to play both to the home viewer and to 
the several hundred people in the dark beyond the cameras. No, 
there can be no doubt about the advantage of directing a produc- 
tion offered to a captive audience in which individuals submerge 
their individuality, become part of a group reaction, and conse- 
quently are collectively more deeply moved or delighted. 

In television a director must always consider the individual 
viewer, and it is easier to make the viewer cry than laugh. I have 
directed adaptations of stage comedies for television whose casts 
included actors from the original stage (continued on page 95) 


TELEVISION 


from a director’s viewpoint 


AVERY WILLARD 1 The author as trv ke T George Schaefe r and 
Maurice Evans ponder what is obviously 
a very weighty problen during a rehearsal break 
The two men have been associated since 194? 
and the GI Hamlet 


Mr. Schaefer was associate director of the 
successful 1947 Broadway revival of 

Man and Superman, in which Maurice Eva 
John Tanner. Shown with Evans are 


Frances Rowe and Chester Stratton 


The author in action George Schaefer directs 
three well-known stage perjormers n the 

television play Little Moon of Alban 

They are Christopher Plummer (left), Julie Harris 


and Barry Jones 
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Action for the two plays in Separate Tables takes place in the Beauregard Hotel in Bournemouth, a seaside town in England. In this 


dining-room setting (Scene I! in Table Number Seven, the second play) appear (from left): Jane Eccles, Margaret Leighton, Donald 
Harron, Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Ann Hillary, Eric Portman, William Podmore, May Hallatt. 


Copyripht, as an unpublished work, 1955, by Terence Rattigan. 
Copyright, 1955, by Terence Rattigan. 
Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 


IMPORTANT: The present text is for reading purposes only, and may not be used for any other purpose. | 
CAUTION: Separate Tables is the sole property of the author and is fully protected by copyright. It may not be 
acted by professionals or amateurs without formal permission and the payment of a royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, stock, radio-and-television broadcasting, motion-picture, recitation, lecturing, public-reading, and 
the rights of translation in foreign languages are reserved. All inquiries should be addressed to the author’s agent: 
Harold Freedman, Brandt and Brandt Dramatic Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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1 COMPLETE TEAT OF: 


SEPARATE TABLES 


BY TERENCE RAT TIGAN 


The Producers Theatre in association with Hecht-Lancaster presented the double bill, Separate Tables at 
the Music Box, New York City, on October 25, 1956, with the following casts: 


TABLE NUMBER SEVEN TABLE BY THE WINDOW 


A Play in Two Scenes A Play in Three Scenes 


JEAN STRATTON 
CHARLES STRATTON 
MAJOR POLLOCK 


Ann Hillary MABEL 
Donald Harron 
Eric Portman 


Georgia Harvey 
LADY MATHESON Jane Eccles 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL Phyllis Neilson-Terry 


MR. FOWLER 

MISS COOPER 

MRS. RAILTON-BELL 
MISS RAILTON-BELL 
LADY MATHESON 
MISS MEACHAM 
MABEL 


William Podmore 
Beryl Measor 

Phyllis Neilson-Terry 
Margaret Leighton 
Jane Eccles 

May Hallatt 

Georgia Harvey 


MISS MEACHAM May Hallatt 
DOREEN Helena Carroll 
MR. FOWLER William Podmore 
MRS. SHANKLAND Margaret Leighton 


MISS COOPER Beryl Measor 
MR. MALCOLM 


CHARLES STRATTON 


Eric Portman 
Donald Harron 


DOREEN Helena Carroll JEAN TANNER Ann Hillary 


Time: Summer. Time: Winter. 


~ 


Scene I—Lounge. After tea. 


Scene I—Dining room. Dinner. 
Scene II—Dining room. Dinner. 


Scene Il—Lounge. After dinner. 
Scene II]—Dining room. Breakfast. 


Both plays directed by Peter Glenville 
Settings by Michael Weight 
Lighting and supervision by Paul Morrison 
Production by arrangement with Stephen Mitchell 


The action of both plays takes place in the Beauregard Hotel, Bournemouth, a seaside town on the south coast of England. 
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TABLE BY THE WINDOW 


Scene I 


The dining room of the Beauregard 
Private Hotel, near Bournemouth. It is 
small, rather bare and quite unpreten- 
tious. A door at back leads into the 
lounge, a swing door upstage right into 
the kitchen, and another downstage 
right into the kitchen, and another 
downstage right into the hall and the 
rest of the hotel. Windows left are cur- 
tained at the moment, for it it a winter 
evening, about seven o'clock, and the 
guests are at dinner. 


Each sits at a small separate table, ex- 
cept for a young couple, CHARLES STRAT- 
TON and JEAN TANNER who, as mere tran- 
sients, occupy a table together in a 
corner of the room, not garnished, as 
are the other tables, with bottles of 
medicine and favorite pickles and other 
idiosyncratic personal accessories of the 
permanent residents. Surprisingly, for 
they are an attractive-looking pair, 
CHARLES and JEAN are paying no atten- 
tion to each other at all, and each is 
avidly reading a book propped up on 
the flower vase between them. 


Prominently placed, and indeed a rather 
prominent-looking person altogether, is 
MRS. RAILTON-BELL. All the ladies (except 
JEAN who wears slacks) always change 
“into something” for dinner, but Mrs. 
RAILTON-BELL always changes into some- 
thing much grander than the others. All 
the ladies (except JEAN) wear fur stoles, 
but MRS. RAILTON-BELL wears silver foxes. 
All the ladies (except JEAN) wear some 
small items of jewelry, but MRS. RAILTON- 
BELL’s are far less small than the others. 


MISS MEACHAM sits near her, reading 
(very close to her unspectacled eyes) 
a copy of Racing Up to Date. Although 
much the same age as MRS. RAILTON-BELL 
(about sixty-five) she is dressed in a 
far more sprightly fashion, but has not 
succeeded in looking any younger. 


LADY MATHESON, a Civil Servant’s widow, 
living on an annuity and therefore the 
poorest of all the residents, sits close 
by, a gray-faced, mousy, impeccably 
dressed woman, rather younger than 
the other two. MR. FOWLER, ex-public- 
school master, seventyish, quiet and 
impassive-looking, sits further away. 


The table by the window is unoccupied 
—as is another towards the center of 
the room and close to MRS. RAILTON-BELL. 


Two waitresses, one middle-aged 
(MABEL) the other young (DOREEN), serve 
the various tables. MABEL is taciturn, 
gloomy and dependable. pvoREEN is 
flighty, talkative and undependable. At 
the moment only MABEL is visible, She 
is serving LADY MATHESON. 
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MABEL: 
goulash? 


Were you stuffed pork or 


LADY MATHESON: Stuffed pork. 


MABEL: Sorry. I thought you were 
goulash. (She stumps with the un- 


wanted goulash to the kitche: door.) 


LADY MATHESON: It was probably my 
fault, 


MABEL: (Gloomily) I dare say. (She 
passes on to MISS MEACHAM) Now, you 
were goulash, weren’t you Miss Mea- 
cham? 


MISS MEACHAM: (Deep in her book) 
What? Oh, yes, Mabel. Thank you. 


MABEL: (Serving her) And what to fol- 
low—the mousse angelic, or the turn- 
over? 


MISS MEACHAM: Which do you think? 

MABEL: Turnover. 

MISS MEACHAM: Turnover, then. 
(MAEEL drifts away.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I think Cook’s ac-~ 
quiring a little lighter touch with her 
pastry, don’t you think? 


MISS MEACHAM: Not judging by the tarts 
we had at tea yesterday. Cannon balls. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Did you think so? 
I quite liked them. I much preferred 
them to those pink cakes on Tuesday. 


MISS MEACHAM: I didn’t mind the pink 
cakes, The tarts gave me the colly- 
wobbles. I had the most terrible dreams 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (With a faint smile) 
I thought you were always having 
dreams. 


MISS MEACHAM: Qh, these weren’t my 
proper dreams. Not the ones I make 
myself dream. (After a slight pause) 
I talked to Louis XV on Thursday night 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Plainly humoring 
her) Did you indeed, dear? 


MISS MEACHAM: The goulash’s rather 
good. I think you made a mistake. (She 
goes back to her book. There is a silence 
for a few moments while MISS MEACHAM 
peruses her Racing Up to Date with 
myopic concentration.) 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Think you've found 
a winner for tomorrow, Miss Meacham? 


MISS MEACHAM: Well, according to this 
form book, Marston Lad is worth a 
bob or two each way. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I never bet nowa- 
days. (After a meditative pause) When 
my husband was alive he used some- 
times to put at much as five pounds on 
a horse for me 


MISS MEACHAM: (Looking up) I used to 
bet on ponies when my father was 


alive and I had an allowance. (She 
goes back to her Racing Up to Date.) 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (Suddenly irritable) 
Why don’t you get spectacles? 


(MISS MEACHAM lowers her book.) 


MISS MEACHAM: Because I don’t need 
them. 


(She goes back to her book again. 
DOREEN, the other waitress, has come 
in now hovering over MR. FOWLER.) 


DOREEN: Sorry, Mr. Fowler, the goulash’s 
off. 


(MR. FOWLER looks up abstractedly.) 


MR. FOWLER: What? Oh. What about the 
cold pie? 


DOREEN: I shouldn’t have that, if I were 
you. I saw what went into it. If I were 
you I'd have the tongue— 


MR. FOWLER: All right. Whatever you 
say. 


(DOREEN disappears into the kitchen.) 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (TO LADY MATHESON, 
meaningly) She won’t last. 


LADY MATHESON: I’m afraid not. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Still, it’s disgraceful 
that the goulash’s off, and two people 
not even in yet. 


LADY MATHESON: I know. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Of course Mr. Mal- 
colm’s never on time (She indicates the 
table by the window) and really de- 
serves it. (In another confidential whis- 
per) Anyway, after those long sessions 
at the Feathers, I often wonder if he 
ever really knows what he’s eating. But 
the new lady (She indicates the other 
unoccupied table)—I mean, my dear, 
what will she think? 


LADY MATHESON: I saw her arrive. 
MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Did you? 
LADY MATHESON: Did you? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Slightly annoyed) 
I was in the lounge, but I didn’t—excuse 
me—think it quite the thing to peer out 
of the window at her— 


LADY MATHESON: 
to be in the hall. 


(Firmly) I happened 


MISS MEACHAM: I met her on the stairs. 
MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Really, dear? 


MISS MEACHAM: (Still absorbed in her 
book) She’s called Mrs. Shankland. She 
comes from London, she arrived by 
train, she has four suitcases and a hat- 
box and she’s staying two weeks, 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Unwillingly im- 
pressed) Four suitcases? 


MISS MEACHAM: And a hatbox. 


LADY MATHESON: She was awfully smart- 
ly dressed. Nothing flashy—very good 
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taste—but—well—Mapyfair, if you know 
what I mean. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Really? (Changing 
the subject from this unwelcome topic) 
It was quite nice out this afternoon, 
didn’t you think, dear—I mean, for 
December? 


LADY MATHESON: I didn’t go out, I’m 
afraid. There was a Sibelius concert on 
the Home— 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: You and your music. 
Did you go out, Mr. Fowler? 


MR. FOWLER: What? No, I didn’t. I was 
waiting for a telephone call. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I was the only brave 
one then? Fancy. 


(She breaks off abruptly as the door 
from the hall opens and MRS SHANK- 
LAND—ANNE—the new arrival, comes 
in. She is about forty, and, as she 
stands just inside the room looking 
around rather timidly, she seems en- 
tirely out of place in such an environ- 
ment. Not that her clothes are unsuit- 
able, although they are smart, nor 
that her coiffure is too stylish, al- 
though it is stylish, but that she has 
brought on with her an air of Bel- 
gravia and the smarter London res- 
taurants. She stands now as if waiting 
for a headwaiter to guide her to her 
table. None of the other guests glance 
at her. MABEL, who is serving MISS 
MEACHAM with her turnover, turns 
and sees her.) 


MABEL: You're the new one, aren’t you? 
ANNE: Yes. 


MABEL: You’re here. (She points to the 
table in the center.) 


ANNE: Oh. Thank you. 


(She goes to the table and sits down. 
Dead silence still reigns. MABEL hands 
her a menu, and while she is studying 
it, eyes begin to cast quick, furtive 
glaces in her direction.) 


MABEL: The brown windsor or the petite 
marmite? 


ANNE: I don’t think I'll have any soup, 
thank you. I'll try the goulash. 


MABEL: That’s right, We’ve got a portion 
left. 


(MR. FOWLER glares furiously at MABEL 
as she goes past him to the kitchen, 
but decides not to make a scene. Eyes 
are lowered again as ANNE looks curi- 
ously round the room. The silence 
continues until it is at length broken 
by MRS, RAILTON-BELL, speaking now 
in a rather louder and more self- 
consciously well-bred voice than 
before.) 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (To LADY MATHESON) 
I was saying about the weather in 
December— 


LADY MATHESON: Oh, yes? 
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MRS. RAILTON-BELL: It can be so treach- 
erous, especially here, on the south 
coast. This afternoon, for instance, even 
though the sun was quite bright, I put 
on a fur coat—my warmest one too— 
the Persian lamb. 


LADY MATHESON: Very sensible of you. 


(The two young people rise abruptly 
and make for the lounge door, each 
carrying their book. They have still, 
as far as we can see, not addressed 
a word to each other. MRS. RAILTON- 
BELL eyes them with disdain.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Trousers at dinner! 
LADY MATHESON: I know. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: And he never changes 
either. I wonder Miss Cooper doesn’t 
say something, You’d think they’d teach 
them better manners at Oxford. 


LADY MATHESON: Yes, you would. (After 


a slight pause) My husband was at 
Oxford. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Gently) Yes, dear. 
You’ve told me so before. Mine only 
went to Birmingham because of the 
wonderful engineering course they have 
there. He hated it, of course. 


(MISS COOPER has come in and is cross- 
ing the room towards anne. She is 
youngish, with a rather masculine 
appearance and a quiet manner.) 


MISS COOPER: Good evening, Mrs. Rail- 
ton-Bell. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Good evening, Miss 
Cooper. 


MISS CooPER: Good evening, Lady Math- 
eson, 


LADY MATHESON: Good evening. 


(MISS MEACHAM does not look up. MISS 
COOPER continues her journey towards 
ANNE'S table.) 


MIss cooper: Is everything all right, 
Mrs. Shankland? 


ANNE: Yes, thank you. 


MISS COOPER: I’m so sorry I wasn’t there 
to show you your table. I had a tele- 
phone call from London. Are you being 
looked after all right? 


ANNE: Yes, thank you. 


(maBet has brought her dish and now 
places it before her.) 


MISS COOPER: (Sharply) No soup? 


ANNE: No. I don’t care for it. It’s bad 
for the figure. 


MISS COOPER: I shouldn’t have thought 


you'd have to worry about that, Mrs. 
Shankland. 


ANNE: Oh, I do. I work at modeling, 
you know. 


MISS CooPpER: And now you're down here 
for a little rest? 


ANNE: Yes. That’s right. 


MISS cooPER: I hope you find your room 
quite comfortable. 


ANNE: I’m sure I shall. 


miss cooper: If there’s anything you 
want, please don’t hesitate to ask me. 


ANNE: I won't. 


(miss cooper flushes her a cordial 
smile, extinguished instantly as she 
turns away. She glances at the empty 
table by the window, and summons 
MABEL with a gesture.) 


MISS COOPER: Mabel, go to Mr. Malcolm’s 
room and tell him— 


MABEL: I’ve been. He’s not there. 


MISS COOPER: Oh. Have they kept some- 
thing hot for him? 


MABEL: Yes, but Cook says if he’s not in 
in five minutes he’ll have to have cold. 


MISS COOPER: Oh, well, I don’t expect 
he’ll be more than that. 


(MABEL looks unconvinced. MISS COOPER 
goes towards the hall door. mR. Fow- 
LER, rising from his table, intercepts 
her.) 


MR. FOWLER: Did I hear you say some- 
thing about a telephone call? 


MISS COOPER: I’m afraid it wasn’t from 
your guest, Mr. Fowler. It was from 
Major Pollock. He wanted to leave a 
new forwarding address. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Ringing up from 
London? That’s very extravagant—for 
the Major— 


MISS COOPER: (With a faint smile) He 
was calling from a friend’s house, I 
gather. He’s coming back next Tuesday, 
he says. 


MISS MEACHAM: (Through her book) Oh, 
God! That old bore! 


MR. FOWLER: I can’t understand Philip 
not ringing up. How can he expect to 
be met at the station if we don’t know 
what train— 


MISS COOPER: Have you tried ringing 
him? 

MR. FOWLER: Yes, Twice. No answer 
either time. Perhaps I'd better try 


again— (He goes through the change 
in his pocket.) 


MISS COOPER: It’s a little late, Mr. Fow- 
ler. There’s only one train left from 
London— 


MR. FOWLER: (On his way to the door) 
Please don’t worry about the room, 
Miss Cooper, If anything’s gone wrong 
—which I don’t believe, mind you—I’ll 
pay for it, I promise you. 


MISS COOPER: That won’t be necessary, 
Mr. Fowler. But I would rather like to 
know—if you don’t mind—as soon as 
possible— (MR. FOWLER goes. MISS COOPER 
takes up the vase from his table.) 
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MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (Sympathetically) 
It’s too bad, Miss Cooper. This is the 
third time, isn’t it? 


MISS COOPER: I expect he’ll turn up, Just 
forgotten to phone, that’s all. You know 
what these Bohemian young people are 
like. (She goes out.) 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (To LADY MATHESON) 
I don’t, as it happens. I don’t care for 
Bohemians. (In her confidential whis- 
per) We have one too many here, I 
should have thought, (With her head 
she indicates the table by the window) 
And I’m beginning to doubt the very 
existence of Mr. Fowler’s famous young 
painter friend. 


LADY MATHESON: I know he exists. Mr. 
Fowler showed me an article on him 
in Picture Post. He was the head boy 
of Mr. Fowler’s house at Tonbridge, 
I gather. So proud of him, Mr. Fowler 
is—it’s really quite touching to hear 
him go on— 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Well, I think it’s a 
disgrace that he keeps on letting him 
down like this— 


(MISS MEACHAM suddenly closes her 
book.) 


MISS MEACHAM: Nonsense. 


JOHN: 
ANNE: 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: 
dear? 


(Startled) What, 


MISS MEACHAM: It’s not a disgrace at all. 
Why should we old has-beens expect 
the young to show us consideration? 
We've had our life. They’ve still got 
theirs to live. Seeing us can only re- 
mind them of death, and old people’s 
diseases. I’ve got two of the prettiest 
nieces you ever saw. You've seen their 
photographs in my room. But they 
never come near me, and I wouldn't 
like it if they did. God knows I don’t 
want to remind them of what they’ve 
got to become. (She goes into the lounge, 
holding her book.) 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (In her confidential 
whisper to LADY MATHESON) I’m getting 
a little worried about Miss Meacham. 


LADY MATHESON: She’s certainly getting 
more and more—unusual, every day. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: These dream games 
of hers. Well, I suppose they’re harm- 
less—but I really don’t know what a 
psychiatrist would say. The human 
mind, you know—it’s a very delicate 
piece of machinery—as my husband 
used to say—and—one never knows. 
Well— (She rises majestically) Shall I 
see you in the lounge, or have you a 
date with the Third Programme? 


Is this coincidence? 
Of course. 


JOHN: What are you doing here? 


ANNE: 


A rest cure. 


(Eric Portman, Margaret Leighton: London production) 


LADY MATHESON: No. There’s nothing 
worth hearing on tonight. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Good. A tout 4a 
Vheure, then. (She sweepts regally into 
the lounge. LADY MATHESON is now on 
her sweet. ANNE has finished toying 
with her goulash. Deep silence reigns. 
MABEL comes tn), 


MABEL: (To ANNE) I’ve brought you the 
turnover. It’s better than the other. 


ANNE: Oh. Thank you so much. 


(MABEL replaces her dishes and goes 
out, Once more silence reigns. The 
door is pushed open rather violently 
and JOHN MALCOLM comes in. He is in 
the early forties, of rather rugged ap- 
pearance, untidily dressed, and with 
unruly hair. When he speaks it will 
be with a slight north country accent. 
He looks quickly at his watch, and 
then at the kitchen door. Then he 
walks towards the table by the win- 
dow. To reach it he has to pass ANNE. 
She has seen him before he sees her, 
and is now staring at him, remotely, 
with no change of expression. Con- 
scious of the stare, he looks in her 
direction and then stops dead, his 
back to the audience, After a moment 
he walks on to his own table and 
takes his seat, which is facing hers. 
He stares at the tablecloth. DOREEN 
comes in.) 


DOREEN: Oh. You in at last? Thank hea- 


vens. I thought we'd never get off. 
Where you been? The Feathers? 


JOHN: Yes. 
DOREEN: Thought so. The goulash’s off 
You'll have to have stuffed pork. 


JOHN: (Still staring at the tablecloth) 
That’s all right. 
DOREEN: Brown windsor, like usual? 
JOHN: Yes. 
(DOREEN goes. There is silence among 
the three. Finally LADY MATHESON fin- 
ishes, gets up, and goes out into the 


lounge, aS DOREEN comes in with JOHN’s 
soup.) 


DOREEN: There you are. Tuck into that. 
Not but what I wouldn’t expect you've 
had enough liquid tonight already. (She 
goes out. JOHN crumbles a piece of 
bread, and then slowly lifts his eyes 
from the tablecloth to gaze at the other 
guest.) 


joun: (At length) Is this coincidence? 
ANNE: Of course. 

Joun: What are you doing here? 

ANNE: A rest cure. 

JoHN: Why this place—of all places? 
ANNE: It was recommended to me. 
JoHN: Who by? 

ANNE: A man I met at a party some- 


where. 
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JouN: He didn’t tell you I was here? 


ANNE: He did say something about a 
journalist—called John Malcolm. Is that 
you? 


JOHN: Yes. 


ANNE: John Malcolm. Oh, yes, of course. 
Your Christian names. 


JouNn: (Savagely) Why, for the love of 
God, didn’t you go to the Royal Bath 
or the Norfolk or the Branksome Tow- 
ers, or any of the grand hotels—why? 
(He stops as DOREEN comes in.) 

DOREEN: What you having after, ’cause 
Cook’s got to leave it out. Turnover is 
best. 

Joun: All right. 

DOREEN: Finished your soup? 

sJoun: Yes, thank you. 


DOREEN: You haven’t touched it. I said 
too much liquid—(She takes the soup 
into the kitchen.) 


ANNE: I couldn’t afford a grand hotel. 
JOHN: He pays you alimony, doesn’t he? 


ANNE: Seven fifty a year. I don’t find it 
very easy. You see, I’m not getting work 
these days— 


JOHN: I thought he was a rich man. 


ANNE: Michael? Oh, no. His antique 
shop lost a lot of money. 


youn: He gets his name in the papers 
a lot. 


ANNE: Oh, yes. Quite a social figure— 
first nights and all that, 


JoHN: How long exactly were you 
married to him? 


ANNE: Three years and six months. 


JOHN: Beating me by three months? I 
saw the headlines of the case. They 
were quite juicy—but not as juicy as 
ours—you'll admit. It was cruelty again, 
wasn’t it? 

ANNE: Yes. 

JouN: Did he try to kill you too? 
ANNE: (Quietly) No. 


(DOREEN comes in with JOHN’s second 
course.) 


DOREEN: There you are. Usual veg? 
(JOHN nods. DOREEN helps him) You look 
a bit down in the dumps tonight. Any- 
thing the matter? 


JOHN: No. 


DOREEN: All right. Don’t take long, will 
you? My friend’s waiting—(She goes 
out. JOHN makes no attempt to touch 
his food.) 


JOHN: How did he show his cruelty? 


ANNE: In‘ a lot of ways. Small ways. 
They can all be summed up by saying 
that he doesn’t really like women. 
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joun: Why did he marry you? 
ANNE: He wanted a wife. 


youn: And you wanted a husband? 
(She nods) As wide a contrast as pos- 
sible from your first, I suppose. Still, 
couldn’t you have done a bit better for 
yourself? 


ANNE: I suppose so. But he was gentle 
and kind and made me laugh and I was 
fond of him. I went into it with my eyes 
well open. I thought I could make it 
work. I was wrong. (JOHN laughs sud- 
denly) What’s the joke? 


JOHN: A nice poser for a woman’s mag- 
azine. Girls, which husband would you 
choose? One who loves you too little— 
or one who loves you too much? (After 
a pause) Third time lucky perhaps. 


ANNE: Perhaps. (Pause.) 

JoHN: How long are you staying here? 
ANNE: I booked for two weeks. 

Joun: I'll go to London. 


ANNE: No. If you feel like that, then 
I'll go to another hotel. 


JOHN: That might be easier. (Pause.) 
ANNE: John—I don’t see why— 


JoHN: Do you think these old women 
don’t notice anything? They spend their 
whole days gossiping. I would take them 
less than a day to nose out the whole 
story and wouldn’t they have a time 
with it! They’re suspicious enough of 
me as it is. They know I write in the 
New Outlook under the name of Cato— 
and how they found that out I’ll never 
know, because none of them would 
sully their dainty fingers by even touch- 
ing such a bolshie rag. 


ANNE: I read it every week. 


JOHN: 
age? 


Turning left wing in your old 


ANNE: (Quietly) My old age? 
JOHN: How old are you now? 


ANNE: Well—let’s just say eight years 
older than when I last saw you. 


JOHN: Yes. You don’t look it. 

ANNE: Thank you. But I feel it. (Pause.) 
JOHN: Why didn’t you come to see me 
in prison yourself? 

ANNE: I wanted to. I was stopped. 
JoHN: Who by? 

ANNE: My mother and father. 


JOHN: I suppose they told you I might 
try to strangle you in front of the 
warder. I nearly did try to strangle 
your solicitor. 


ANNE: They thought it would make it 
easier for you if I kept away. 


JOHN: A _ very well-bred, Christian 
thought. My dear ex-in-laws. How are 
they? 


ANNE: My father’s dead. My mother 
lives in a place rather like this, in 
Kensington. 


(Pause. JOHN is gazing at her in- 
tently.) 
JoHN: (At length) Then you'll go to- 
morrow, will you? 


ANNE: Yes. 


JouN: Thank you. (Stiffiy) I’m sorry to 
have to put you to so much inconven- 
ience. 


ANNE: That’s all right. (He gets up 
abruptly from his table and walks up 
to hers, ANNE rises quickly.) 


JOHN: 
hands? 


Well, what do we do—shake 


ANNE: I’m very glad to see you again, 
John. (She kisses him gently on the 
cheek.) 


JOHN: It may seem boorish of me not to 
be able to say the same, Anne. But then 
I am a boor, as you know. In fact, you 
must still have a scar on the side of 
your head to prove it to you. 


ANNE: It’s gone now. 


JoHN: Gone? After five stitches and a 
week in the hospital? 


ANNE: Eight years will cure most scars. 


JOHN: Most, I suppose. Not all, though. 
Well, good night. (He goes towards the 
hall door. Before he reaches it miss 
COOPER comes in.) 


MISs cooper: Mrs. Shankland— (Seeing 
JOHN) Oh, good evening, Mr. Malcolm. 


sJoHN: Good evening. (He makes to 
move past her.) 


MISS cooper: Did you want something? 
Is there anything I can do for you? 


JOHN: I’ve finished, thank you. I’m go- 
ing out. 


MISS COOPER: Oh. (With a hint of anzi- 
ety) It’s a horrible night, you know. It’s 
started to pour— 


JOHN: It doesn’t matter—( He goes into 
the hall.) 


MISS COOPER: (Following him) I'll have 
to open the door for you. I’ve already 
locked up. Excuse me, Mrs. Shankland— 
(She follows him out. anne, left alone, 
sits down again. She looks thoughtfully 
at herself in a hand mirror for a long 
time, MISS COOPER comes back) Coffee is 
served in the lounge, Mrs. Shankland. 
I thought, when you’ve finished your 
dinner, you might like me to take you 
in there and introduce you to some of 
your fellow-guests. People are some- 
times so odd about not talking to new- 
comers, I don’t know why, and I hate 
any of my guests to feel lonely. (Con- 
versationally) Loneliness is a terrible 
thing, don’t you agree? 


ANNE: Yes, I do agree. A terrible thing. 
(She gets up from the table.) 
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MIss cooper: Oh. Have you finished? 
Good. Then let’s go in, shall we? The 
lounge is through here. (She leads the 
way to the lounge door.) 


ANNE: Thank you. 


(The Lights Fade.) 


Scene II 


The lounge, about two hours later. The 
dining room door is upstage right and 
the door leading to the hall is at back. 
French windows left are curtained, and 
we can hear the rain beating against 
them. There is a fireplace downstage 
right with an electric fire burning. 


CHARLES and JEAN are the only two resi- 
dents in the room. They sit side by side 
on a sofa, still reading intently. Both 
are making an occasional note. 


CHARLES: (Breaking a long silence, into 
his book) There’s going to be a storm 


JEAN: Hell. I hate spray. 


CHARLES: (After another silence) Where 
are they all? 


FRIEDMAN -ABELES 


JEAN: The new one’s gone up to her 
room. So has old Dream Girl. The 
Bournemouth Belle and Minnie Mouse 
are in the television room. Karl Marx 
is out boozing. Mr. Chips is still ring- 
ing up his painter friend. 


CHARLES: He won’t come. 


yean: Of course he won't. (She closes 
her book and stretches herself) I’ve 
finished my Stubbs. How are you doing 
with your anatomy? 

CHARLES: I'd do better if you’d shut up 


JEAN: (Going to the window) I didn’t 
start the small talk. You did. Does you 
father know about me? 


CHARLES: (Making a note) Yes. 
JEAN: What did you tell him? 


CHARLES: What? (She pushes his book 
against his lap, preventing him from 
reading.) 


JEAN: What did you tell him? 


CHARLES: Don’t do that, Jean. I’m in the 
middle of the trickiest duct in the 
whole human body. 


CHARLES: Mrs. Shankland? But you've only met her for a second an hour ago. 


JEAN: A woman can't fool another woman with a pretty dress and 
@ gay manner and a bright smile. 


{Donald Harron, Ann Hillary 


New Yerk production) 


JEAN: What did you tell him? 


CHARLES: (Angrily) Oh, for God’s sake 
—that we were in love with each other 
and were going to get married. (He 
pulls the book back and furrows his 
brows over it again.) 


JEAN: You told him a dirty lie, then, 
didn’t you—I mean about us going to 
get married? 


CHARLES: What? Oh, yes. I had to put 
it like that. Otherwise he wouldn’t have 
understood. Now shut up, for God’s 


sake 


JEAN: You'd better stop now. If you go 
on much longer you know you won't 
sleep and it'll make you old before 
your time. (He allows her to take the 
book from him.) 


CHARLES: I suppose you’re right. Don’t 
lose the place. (He stretches) My God 
—to be old before one’s time. What a 
fate! I wonder if all old people are as 
miserable as these. 


JEAN: They’re not miserable. Look at 
old Dream Girl. She’s as happy as a 
sandgirl communing with her spirits and 
waiting for the racing results, The 
Bournemouth Belle’s quite happy, too, 
queening it around here in her silver 
fox, and with her daughter to look 
after her. 


CHARLES: Has she got a daughter? 


JEAN: Don’t you listen to anything? She 
never stops trilling away about her dear 
Sibyl, and how they’re really more like 
good pals than mother and daughter, 
and how dear Sibyl can’t live without 


her 


CHARLES: You mean the daughter lives 
with her here? My God, what a fate! 


I haven’t seen her 


yeEAN: She’s escaped for a couple of 
weeks, I gather, to an aunt. Anyway, the 
Bournemouth Belle’s too self-centered 
an old brute to be anything but happy 
Minnie Mouse is a bit gray and <e- 
pressed, I grant. But she’s.got her 
music, and Mr. Chips has got his ex- 
pupils, even if he doesn’t ever see them 
As for Karl Marx—well— 


CHARLES: Now you can’t say Karl Marx 
isn’t miserable. I’ve never seen a mor¢ 


miserable-looking wreck 


JEAN: Oh, I don’t know. He’s got his 
booze and his articles in the New Out- 
look and his vague air of a murky past, 
and his hints of former glories. (With 
seriousness) No, Charles. Do you know 
who I think is the only one in this 
hotel who really is miserable? 
CHARLES: Miss Cooper? 

JEAN: (Scornfully) Miss Cooper? No 
She’s as gay as a bee pinning up her 
notices in the bathroom and being gen- 
erally managerial, No. I meant the new 
one. 
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CHARLES: Mrs. Shankland? But you’ve 
only met her for a second an hour ago. 


JEAN: A woman can’t fool another 
woman with a pretty dress and a gay 
manner and a bright smile. She’s been 
through some form of hell, that crea- 
ture. Anyway, what’s she doing down 
here? Dressed like that and looking like 
that she ought to be at the Royal Bath, 
or somewhere—(Darkly) Bestdes—she’s 
not wearing a wedding ring. 


CHARLES: Really, Jean, you’re getting as 
bad as the old girls. Perhaps it’s got 
broken or something. 


sean: She’s divorced—that I’m sure of 


CHARLES: Well, all right. So she’s di- 
vorced. Does that make her a tragic 
figure? I should have thought, accord- 
ing to your ideas on marriage, it ought 
to make her a happy one. 


JEAN: My ideas on marriage are only for 
us, Charles—because I’m going to have 
a career and you’re going to be a fa- 
mous surgeon and don’t want hordes 
of children cluttering up your consult- 
ing room. But most people aren’t as 
sensible as we are. They get married 
and are miserable when it goes wrong. 
Thank heavens that can’t happen to us. 
We're too integrated. At least I am, 
I know, and I hope you are too— 


CHARLES: Come and give me a kiss and 
I'll show you how integrated I am. 


JEAN: I'd only put lipstick on your col- 
lar and the old girls will notice. 


CHARLES: Sometimes, Jean darling, I’m 
not sure I wouldn't like to see you, just 
ever so slightly, disintegrate. (He strides 
over and kisses her. She appears quite 
to enjoy the embrace. There is the 
sound of voices in the hall) Oh, blast! 


JEAN: (Levelly) Wipe your mouth. 


CHARLES: Damn it all, even the old girls 
know the facts of life. 


JEAN: They may know them, but they 
don’t like them. 


(MRS, RAILTON-BELL and LADY MATHE- 
SON come in.) 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Yes, wasn’t he splen- 
did? He completely floored that horrid 
socialist—(Coldly) Hullo. Finished your 
work? 


CHARLES: Yes, 


sean: Yes we have. Just 
going to bed. 


(Together) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Good night. 


CHARLES: Good night, 
Mrs. Railton-Bell. 


JEAN: Good night, Lady 
Matheson. 


(Together) 


(They go out.) 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: They’ve been mak- 
ing love. 
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LADY MATHESON: How do you know? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: The look in their 
eyes. And just as I came in he was 
putting a handkerchief away with lip- 
stick marks on it. 


LADY MATHESON: Well, perhaps they are 
in love, I always thought there must be 
something. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: But they’re supposed 
to have come here just to work. Old 
friends, and all that. That’s what they 
told Miss Cooper. If they’re in love, why 
don’t they say so? I hate anything fur- 
tive. What were we saying? 


(They take their—evidently usual— 
seats by the fire.) 


LADY MATHESON: About the man on tele- 
vision being so good. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Oh, yes. Now what 
was it he said that was so true— (The 
French windows are opened from the 
outside and the curtains are blown vio- 
lently inward) Good gracious! (After a 
moment’s battling with the bellying 
curtain, JOHN emerges. He is wearing a 
drenched raincoat) Please close that at 
once. There’s the most terrible draught. 


sJoun: A draught? Oh, yes. 


(He disappears behind the curtains 
again. MRS RAILTON-BELL exchanges a 
speaking glance with LADY MATHESON 
and frames word “drunk” with her 
lips.) 
LADY MATHESON: Yes. Now, what was it 
he said? So telling. Something about 
the national cake. 


(JouHN’s struggles to close the French 
windows are concluded. He emerges 
again and, still in his mackintosh, 
walks over to a chair by the fire, 
where he warms his hands. The two 
ladies look at him, and MRS RAILTON- 
BELL decides to ignore his presence.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Yes, I remember now. 
It was in that wonderful answer he gave 
about leveling up rather than leveling 
down. He said, don’t you remember, 
that whereas the socialists were only 
concerned about cutting the national 
cake into exactly equal slices, the Con- 
servatives were trying to increase the 
size of the cake. (She glances at JOHN 
to see if this has registered. Still hold- 
ing his hands to the fire he does not 
appear to have heard) And then he said 
that every wage increase meant a 
smaller cake for cutting— 


souHN: (Abruptly) Who said this? 

MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Sir Roger William- 
son, on television. 

JOHN: I might have guessed it. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (Bristling) I gather 
you don’t agree with what he said, Mr. 
Malcolm? 

Joun: Of course I don’t agree. You know 
damn well I don’t agree. That’s not the 


point. They’ve got some clever people 
in that party. Why do they have to put 
an old ass like that on television—with 
a falsetto voice, a face like an angry 
walrus and the mind of a backward 
child of eight? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: That was not our 
impression of Sir Roger. 


(JOHN does not reply. He seems, for 
the moment, to be lost in reverie.) 


JOHN: Poor old Roger. I suppose he 
needs the dough to make a little back 
on what he spends on all those girl 
friends of his. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (After a moment’s 
appalled silence) Do I understand that 
you are personally acquainted with Sir 
Roger, Mr. Malcolm? 


(JOHN turns and looks at her, as if, 
for the moment, he had been oblivious 
of her presence.) 


JOHN: No. Never met him. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Then may I ask by 
what right— 


JOHN: No right. I just hear things, that’s 
all. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Some very libelous 
things, if I may say so. 


JOHN: Yes, the greater the truth the 
greater the libel is the phrase, isn’t it? 
What else did Sir Roger say? Did he 
mention the go-slow in the docks? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Yes. As a matter of 
fact, he did. He said that the dock work- 
ers seemed to have no sense of national 
responsibility— 
JouN: There’s no body of men in Eng- 
land with more. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: That’s no doubt 
something else that you have heard, 
Mr. Malcolm. 


JoHN: No. That’s something I know. 
I used to be a docker myself. 


(Pause.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (At length) I am 


not, if I may say so, at all surprised 
to hear it. 


JoHN: And I am not surprised you're 
not surprised, Mrs. Railton-Bell. (He 
burps gently) Excuse me. Too much 
whisky. (He sits down, still in his 
mackintosh. MRS. RAILTON-BELL and LADY 
MATHESON exchange a glance; JOHN in- 
tercepts it) Keeps the cold out, you 
know. I gather you two ladies read the 
New Outlook? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I certainly never do 


any such thing. I wouldn’t soil my 
hands— 


JOHN: That’s just what I thought. Do 
you, Lady Matheson? 


LADY MATHESON: I have glanced at it on 
occasions, yes. (Hastily) Not for the 
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political side, of course, but it has very 
good music criticism. 


JoHN: So it was you who found out I 
was Cato, was it? Smart of you. How 
did you guess? 


LADY MATHESON: (Confused) If you must 
know, you left some typescript lying 
about on that table over there. I picked 
it up, not knowing what it was, and 
read just the opening paragraph, no 
more, but it was enough for me to rec- 
ognize it in print a week or so later. 


JOHN: I see. My fault then. No ill- 
feelings—on this side anyway. (He 
burps again) Excuse me. What was the 
article on? 


LADY MATHESON: Dividends and wages. 
JouN: Did you read it all? 

LADY MATHESON: Yes, I did. 

Joun: What did you think of it? 


LADY MATHESON: (With unusual spirit) 
Since you ask, I thought it was mon- 
strous—utterly monstrous. I very nearly 
wrote you a letter about it. 


JOHN: I wish you had, I enjoy contro- 
versy. You must have taken it a bit 
personally, I’m afraid. 


LADY MATHESON:. And how else could I 
take it? Do you realize that I have to 
live on a little less than half of what 
the average dock worker makes a year? 
My husband was in the Civil Service 
and died before the pension scheme 
came into force. Still, the sum he left 
me seemed perfectly adequate at the 
time. And now— 


Joun: I know. You can’t afford to have 
your wireless repaired—and you live by 
it. You had to move into a small back 
room when they raised the hotel prices 
last year. You can only afford one cine- 
ma a week, in the front rows. I bet you 
don’t even buy the New Outlook—you 
berrow it. In short, by any reasonable 
standards you’re well below the poverty 
line, anc, as the poor have always had 
my passionate sympathy, Lady Mathe- 
son, you have mine. 


LADY MATHESON: Thank you, but I can 
do very well without it. 


JouHN: I wonder if you can. You’re the 
unlucky victims of our revolution—you 
and Miss Meacham and Mr. Fowler and 
the others. You should appeal to our 
humane instincts, Lady Matheson. 


LADY MATHESON: By voting for your side, 
I suppose. 


JOHN: That would be the most practical 
way, I agree. 


LADY MATHESON: 
Never till I die. 


(Staunchly) Never. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Tell me, why didn’t 
you mention me just now, when you 
were talking of victims? 
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JOHN: Because you're not one, and 
won't be, either, until our capital levy 
gets at that tidy little nest egg of yours. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (Utterly outraged. 
To LADY MATHESON) I think we should 
go, Gladys, and leave Mr. Malcolm 
down here to sleep it off. 


(The two ladies rise.) 


JoHN: Oh, are you leaving, ladies? I 
mustn’t forget my manners, must I? 
(He gets out of the chair, with slight 
difficulty) I've enjoyed our little chat. 
Don’t forget, next election—vote Labour. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: It’s our own fault, 
Gladys. We should never have allowed 
ourselves to be drawn into an argument 
with a drunken red. (She has plainly 
intended this as an exit line, but her 
exit is delayed because LADY MATHESON 
is feverishly searching the room for 
something. Impatiently) Come along, 
Gladys. 


LADY MATHESON: I’ve left my reading 
glasses somewhere. 


(MISS COOPER comes in with a tray on 
which is a coffee pot and a cup.) 


MIss cooper: (Brightly) Here you are, 
Mrs. Railton-Bell. I'm not too late, I 
hope. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (With heavy mean- 
ing) Thank you, Miss Cooper, but I’m 
not having my coffee tonight. (Impa- 
tiently, to LADY MATHESON) Can’t you 
find them, dear? 


LADY MATHESON: I'll just have another 
look in my chair. 


(She goes to her chair. Miss COOPER 
meanwhile has quickly taken in the 
scene, She puts the tray down and 
she stares coldly at JoHN.) 


MISS COOPER: (In a very managerial 
voice) Mr. Malcolm, did you come in 
through the French windows? 


soun: (Humbly) Yes, I did. 


MISS COOPER: You know that there’s a 
hotel rule against that? 


soun: I'd forgotten it. I'm very sorry. 


MISS COOPER: There’s mud all over the 
floor (Advancing on his chair) and 
you've been sitting in this chair with 
your wet mackintosh on. Oh, really! 


JOHN: I’m very sorry. 


MISS COOPER: I must ask you if you 
would be so kind as to take your mack- 
intosh off and hang it up in the proper 
place. Also to wipe your shoes on the 
mat provided for that purpose. 


youn: Yes. I’m very sorry. 


(He goes past MRS. RAILTON-BELL and 
out into the hall. LADY MATHESON is 
still looking in her chair.) 


MISS COOPER: (Anzxiously) Has there 
been a little bother? 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: A little bother is 
a distinct understatement. 


MISS CooPpEeR: Oh, dear! What was it? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I would prefer not 
to discuss it now. (Very impatiently) 
For heaven’s sake, come along, Gladys. 
That dreadful man may be back at any 
moment. 


LADY MATHESON: (Triumphantly) Ah. 
I've got them. They were underneath 
the chair. ‘ 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I can’t think why 
you didn’t look there in the first place. 


LADY MATHESON: Well, I was sitting in 
Mr. Fowler’s chair after dinner, you see, 
as the new lady was sitting in mine, 
quite inadvertently, I’m sure, and I 
thought— 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: It doesn’t matter, 
dear. Go along now. Quick. (She shoos 
her through the door and turns to MISS 
cooper) I should like to see you to- 
morrow morning after breakfast, Miss 
Cooper. Good night. 


MIss cooper: Good night, Mrs. Railton- 

Bell. 
(MRS. RAILTON-BELL goes out. MISS 
cooper sighs and goes over to the 
chair in which Joun has sat. She 
takes the cushion out and places it 
near the fire. MR, FOWLER comes in, 
and goes over to the writing desk.) 


MR. FOWLER: Ah, there you are, Miss 
Cooper. I’ve come for some note paper. 


MIss cooper: Any luck, Mr. Fowler? 


MR. FOWLER: I’m afraid not. I shall try 
again, of course. I’m quite sure there’s 
been some mistake—a telegram wrongly 
addressed, or something. 


MISS COOPER: I expect so. 


MR, FOWLER: I don’t want anyone to 
wait up, but as I can hear the front 
door bell from my room, I wonder if 
you'd mind if I answer it myself to- 
night? 


MIss cooper: That’s quite all right, Mr. 
Fowler, but you’re surely not still ex- 
pecting him, are you? 


MR. FOWLER: He might have hired a 
car, you know, He’s a very extravagant 
boy. You know what these artists are. 
Well, good night. 


Miss cooper: Good night, Mr. Fowler. 
(MR. FOWLER goes out. MISS COOPER wan- 
ders over to inspect the muddy foot- 
prints on the carpet. She is on her knees 
as JOHN comes back. He sits down 
moodily, in silence. MISS COOPER me- 
thodically finishes scraping up pieces of 
dried mud, walks to the wastepaper 
basket and throws them in. Then she 
goes to MRS. RAILTON-BELL’s unwanted 
coffee and pours a cup, black, with two 
lumps of sugar. Silently she hands it to 
him, He takes it, looking up at her, 
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and sips it, She sits on the arm of his 
chair and leans her head affectionately 
on his shoulder. Gently) Are you very 
drunk? 


JOHN: No. 
MISS COOPER: How many? 


Joun: As many as I could afford. It 
wasn’t a lot. 


(Pause. She takes his hand.) 


MIss coopeR: Something’s the matter, 
isn’t it? 

JoHN: Nothing much. 

MISS COOPER: Want to tell me? 

JOHN: I can’t tell you. 


MISS coopeR: (Cheerfully) That’s all 
right. What did you say to the old 
women? 


JOHN: Too much. Far too damn much. 
Oh, God! (He puts the coffee down, gets 
up and walks away from her. She 
watches him anxiously) I may have to 
leave. 


MISS coopER: (Sharply) You can’t leave. 
JOHN: I may have to. 


MISS COOPER: You won't have to, I'll see 
to that. But was it so bad? 


Joun: (Bitterly) Not very bad, I sup- 
pose. Just an ordinary show-off, a rather 
sordid little piece of alcoholic self- 
assertion. Taking it out on two old wo- 
men, telling them what a brilliant 
political thinker I am, hinting at what 
a great man I once was. I even gave 
away that I used to work in the docks. 


MISS CooPER: Oh, Lord! 


youn: And that I knew Roger William- 
son. I think I covered that up, though. 
I hope I did. 


MISS CooPER: I hope you did too, other- 
wise old Railton-Bell will be on to it 
like a bloodhound. Anything else? 


JoHN: I don’t know. I can’t think now. 
I'll remember it all in the morning. 
(Miserably) Oh, Pat. I’m so sorry. (He 
puts his arm round her affectionately.) 


MISS cooPER: That’s all right. I'll cover 
up for you. Finish your coffee. 


(He obediently takes the cup up 
again.) 


JoHuN: Why do I do these things? I used 
to know how to behave. 


MISS COOPER: (Kissing him gently on the 
cheek) I'd do them too, in your place. 


JoHN: Don’t overdramatize me. I do that 
enough myself. I'd probably have been 
nothing. 


MISS COOPER: What about that newspaper 
cutting about yourself you showed me 
which prophesied—? 


JoHN: One political tipster napping an 
outsider. If nothing happens his tip is 
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JOHN: You have surely reason enough to know that my feelings 
for you can transcend the fraternal. 
MISS COOPER: Yes. But for all that—and don't think I'm not grateful 
for all that—nof really quite enough reason. 
(Margaret Leighton, Beryl Measor, Eric Portman; London production) 





forgotten. If, by a fluke, it does, he can 
say, “Look how clever I was twenty 
years ago—” 


MISS COOPER: But before you were 
even thirty you’d been made a Junior 
Minister. 


JOHN: (Brusquely rising) Yes, yes, yes. 
It doesn’t matter. The world is full of 
promising young men who haven't, in 
middle age, fulfilled their promise. 
There’s nothing to that. Nothing at all. 
(He has turned away from her and is 
staring at the floor.) 


MISS COOPER: (Quietly) I wish you'd tell 
me what’s happened. 


JOHN: I can’t. I’ve told you I can’t. But 
it’s not important. 


MISS CooPER: Important enough for quite 
a few whiskies. 


Joun: A lot of things are important 
enough for that. The day I heard Willy 
Barker had been made a Cabinet Min- 
ister I had a bottle. 


(Pause.) 


MISS COOPER: Couldn’t you ever get 
back? 


(JoHN laughs sharply.) 


JoHN: God, what a field day for the 
Tory press that would be! John Mal- 
colm Ramsden has decided to stand as 
a Labour Independent for his old con- 
stituency. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Ramsden, who was a Junior Minister in 
the 1945 Administration, went to prison 
for six months in 1946 on the triple 
charge of assaulting a police officer in 
the course of his duty, of being drunk 
and disorderly and of causing grievous 
bodily harm to his wife. The headline 
—Jailbird Stands Again. No, thank you. 
Tll stay John Malcolm — journalist, 
middle-aged soak and has-been, the 
terror of the older lady residents of the 
Hotel Beauregard, Bournemouth. That’s 
vastly preferable, I assure you. 


(He has turned away from her again. 
She goes up to him quietly and puts 
her arms on his shoulders.) 
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MISS COOPER: John, dear, I don’t want to 
know what it is, but let me help you, 
if I can. 


(He turns round and gazes at her.) 


sJouN: (Simply) Do you know, Pat, that 
I love you very sincerely? 


MISS COOPER: (With a smile) Sincerely? 
That sounds a little like what a brother 
Says to a sister. 


JoHN: (With an answering smile) You 
have surely reason enough to know 


that my feelings for you can transcend 
the fraternal. 


MISS coopeR: Yes. But for all that—and 
don’t think I’m not grateful for all that 
—not really quite enough reason. (They 
are drawing together when there is a 
sound outside the hall door and they 
move apart, not in alarm, and as if from 
long practice. ANNE comes in. MISS COOPER 
says brightly) Oh, hullo, Mrs. Shank- 
land. They told me you'd gone up some 
time ago. 


ANNE: I had, but not to bed. I was 
reading. 


MISS COOPER: That’s a comfy armchair, 
in there, isn’t it? 


ANNE: Very. 


(She stands, uncertainly, just inside 
the door, looking at Joun, who, after 
a brief glance, has turned slightly 
away from her.) 


MISS COOPER: Was there anything you 
wanted, Mrs. Shankland? 


ANNE: (Diffidently) No. I just wanted 
a word or two with—Mr. Malcolm. 


Miss cooper: (Brightly again) Oh, 
really? Had you two met before? 


ANNE: Yes. A long time ago. 


MISS COOPER: Oh. (She glances at JOHN, 
evidently disturbed at the danger to his 
anonymity inherent in this situation, but 
she gets no answering look) Oh, well. 
I'll leave you two alone, then. If you 
want anything, I shall be up for quite 
a time yet. 


(She goes out, closing the door. ANNE 
gazes steadily at her ex-husband, but 
he is still looking away from her.) 


ANNE: I didn’t want to go away without 
our saying something to each other, 
John. I hope you don’t mind? 


JoHN: Mind? Why should I mind? 


ANNE: Your rushing out of dinner like 
a whirlwind made it look as if you 
hated the very sight of me. 


JouN: (Slowly, looking at her fully for 
the first time) The very sight of you, 
Anne, is perhaps the one thing about 
you that I don’t hate. 


ANNE: (With a slight, nervous laugh) 
Oh, dear. That’s not very nice to hear. 
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JoHN: Don’t you enjoy being compli- 
mented on your looks any more? Has 
your narcissism vanished? 


ANNE: No. I suppose not, But I don’t 
enjoy being hated by you. 


JOHN: Don’t you? You used to. 


ANNE: You've got me wrong, John. You 
always did, you know. 


JOHN: (Quietly) I don’t think so, Anne. 
If I had, I wouldn’t have found you so 
predictable. 


ANNE: You always used to say I was 
predictable. I remember that was one 
of the things that used to irritate me 
most. It’s such an easy thing to say, and 
so impossible to disprove. 


Joun: Yes, yes, yes. I've no doubt. Go to 
bed, Anne, and disappear quietly to- 
morrow. It’s better, really it is. 


ANNE: No, John. Let me stay just a little 
longer. May I sit down? 


soun: Is that a way of reminding me of 
my bad manners? I know I shouldn't 
sit while you're standing— 


ANNE: (Laughing gently) You're so 
bristly. Even bristlier now than before. 
(She sits down) Your manners were 
always very good. 


Joun: You used to tick me off about 
them often enough. 


ANNE: Well—only sometimes—when we 
had silly conventional people at the fiat 
who didn’t understand you as I did. 


JOHN: (With a faint smile) I think if I'd 
been given time, I could have predicted 
that answer. 


ANNE: (With an answering smile) Oh, 
dear! Tell me, did you always find me 
so predictable—even at the very be- 
ginning? 

JOHN: Yes. 

ANNE: Why did you marry me, then? 


Joun: If it pleases your vanity to hear 
my answer once again, you shall. Be- 
cause my love for you at that time was 
so desperate, my craving for you was so 
violent, that I could refuse you nothing 
that you asked—not even a marriage 
that every prompting of reason told me 
must be disastrous. 


ANNE: Why did it so necessarily have to 
be disastrous? 


JOHN: Because of class, mainly. 


ANNE: Class? Oh, that’s nonsense, John. 
It’s just inverted snobbery. 


JOHN: No. I don’t think so. The gulf be- 
tween Kensington Gore and the Hull 
Docks is still fairly wide. I was one of 
a family of eight, as I must have told 
you many a time, and my views of a 
wife’s duties must have been at least 
a little colored by watching my mother 
sacrifice her health, strength and com- 


fort and eventually her life to looking 
after us children, and to keeping the old 
man out of trouble. I’m not saying my 
demands on a wife would have been 
pitched as high as that. But they would, 
I think, at least have included the 
proper running of a home and the be- 
getting of children. 


ANNE: (Hotly) About children, I did 
make it perfectly clear before our 
marriage— 

youn: Yes. You made it perfectly clear. 
A famous model mustn’t gamble her 
figure merely for posterity, I accepted 
the bargain, Anne, the whole bargain. 
I have no complaint. 


ANNE: (Angrily) You have, John. You 
know you have. Your real complaint is 
still the same as it always was—that 
I didn’t love you when we got married— 


JoHN: Oh, God! Do we have to go into 
that again? 


ANNE: Yes, we do, it needs clearing up. 
You admitted just now that I was the 
one who wanted the marriage. All right. 
If that’s true—which it is—what could 
have been the motive, except love? Oh, 
yes. I know. You were an undersecre- 
tary at the time, but, let’s face it, there 
were even grander figures that I might 
have— 

JOHN: (Interrupting) I know, Anne 
dear. I remember it all in detail. A 
baronet, an Australian millionaire, and 
that film producer. 


ANNE: Well, then? 


JOHN: (Quietly) You married me be- 
cause you were frightened. You were 
going to be thirty. You’d realized sud- 
denly that you couldn’t go on for the 
rest of your life gazing joyously at 
yourself in the mirror, because the time 
would come when what you saw in the 
mirror would no longer give you joy. 
And you couldn’t go on treading hap- 
pily on the faces of all the men who 
wanted you, because the time would 
come when there wouldn’t be so many 
faces to tread on. 


ANNE: Eloquent, John, but unconvincing. 
If so, why not a baronet, or a million- 
aire? Why Mrs. Ramsden? 


JOHN: Because the others couldn’t pay 
you the full price. 


ANNE: What price? 


JOHN: 


The price you so reluctantly 
put on yourself when you settled for 
giving yourself to the highest bidder in 
marriage. ‘ 


ANNE: You mean, a title wasn’t enough? 
JouN: No 

ANNE: Nor a million? 

JOHN: Nor a million. 

ANNE: What was the price then? 


JOHN: Enslavement. 
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ANNE: John, really. How ridiculous you 
are. I seem to remember this accusation 
from the old days— 


JOHN: I’ve no doubt you do. 


ANNE: If all I wanted to do was to make 
my husband a slave, why should I 


specially have chosen you and not the 
others? 


JOHN: Because where would your fun 
have been in enslaving the sort of man 
who was already the slave of his own 
head gardener? You wanted bigger 
game. Wilder game. None of your tame 
baronets and Australian millionaires, 
too well-mannered to protest when you 
denied them their conjugal rights, and 
too well brought up not to take your 
headaches at bedtime as just headaches 
at bedtime. “Poor old girl! Bad show! 
So sorry. Better in the morning, I hope. 
Feeling a bit tired myself, anyway.” No, 
Anne, dear. What enjoyment would 
there have been for you in using your 
weapons on that sort of a husband? 
But to turn them on a genuine, live, 
roaring savage from the slums of Hull, 
to make him grovel at the vague and 
distant promise of delights that were 
his anyway by right, or goad him to 
such a frenzy of drink and rage by a 
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locked door that he’d kick it in and hit 
you with his fist so hard that you'd 
knock yourself unconscious against a 
wall—that must really have been fun. 


ANNE: (At length) Goodness, John, how 
you do go on. 


JoHN: Yes. I do. You must forgive me. 
It’s a foible, perhaps, of disappointed 
politicians. Besides, tonight I’m drunker 
than usual. 


ANNE: (With a hint of eagerness) Be- 


cause of seeing me? 
JOHN: Yes. 

ANNE: I'm sorry. 
JOHN: No you're not. 


(ANNE laughs, quite gaily now, and 
with far more confidence.) 


ANNE: You haven’t changed much, have 
you? 


JOHN: Haven't I? 

ANNE: The same old John pouring out 
the same old cascade of truths, half- 
truths and distortions, all beaten up to- 
gether, to make a neat, consistent story. 
Your story. Human nature isn’t quite 
as simple as you make it, John. You've 
left out the most important fact of all. 


JOHN: What’s that? 


ANNE: That you’re the only person in 
the world I’ve ever been really fond of 
You notice how tactfully I leave out the 
word love. Give me a cigarette. (He 
pulls a packet from his pocket) Oh, not 
still those awful cork-tipped things. I'll 
have one of my own. Hand me my bag. 
(A faint note of authority has crept 
back into her voice. JoHN obediently 
hands her her bag and she takes out 
a gold cigarette case) Do you dispute 
that? 

JOHN: I might observe that your fond- 
ness for me was sometimes shown in 
rather surprising ways— 


ANNE: Well, I wasn’t prepared to be 
your door mat. I had to fight back 
sometimes, didn’t I? 


JOHN: I suppose so. It was your choice 
of weapons that was unfair. 


ANNE: I didn’t have any others. You had 
the brains and the eloquence and the 
ability to make me feel cheap—which, 
incidentally, you’ve done again tonight. 


JOHN: Have I? I’m sorry. 


ANNE: Anyway, isn’t it a principle of 
war that you always play on the op- 
ponent’s weakness? 





ANNE: Why are you staring at me? 
JOHN: You know very well why. 


ANNE: Well, don't. It makes me embarrassed. 
(Margaret Leighton, Eric Portman; London production) 
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Joun: A principle of war, not neces- 
sarily of marriage. 


ANNE: Marriage is a kind of war. 
JOHN: It is for you. 


ANNE: (With a smile) For you too, John. 
Be fair now, 

youn: And the weakness you played on 
was my overpowering love for you? 
ANNE: You can put it that way, if you 
like. There are less pretty-sounding 
ways. (JOHN remains silent, looking at 
her as she smokes her cigarette, through 
a holder—now plainly quite confident 
of herself) Besides, you and I never 
could have agreed on that aspect of 
married life. 


Joun: No. We couldn't. 
ANNE: Why are you staring at me? 
JoHN: You know very well why. 


ANNE: (Contentedly) Well, don’t. It 


makes me embarrassed. 
JOHN: I’m sorry. 


ANNE: You really think I haven't 
changed much—to look at, I mean? 


soun: (Not looking at her) Not at all. 
ANNE: Just a clever make-up, I expect. 
JouN: I don’t think so. 


ANNE: If you wanted an obedient little 
hausfrau, why didn’t you marry one— 
like that manageress I caught you ca- 
noodling with a moment ago? That was 
canoodle, wasn’t it? 


soun: A canoodle is what you would 
call it—yes. 


ANNE: Why haven't you married her? 
JOHN: Because I’m not in love with her. 


ANNE: Does that matter? 


JOHN: I’m old-fashioned enough to think 
it does, 


ANNE: Couldn’t you—as they say—learn 
to love her? After all, she’s your type. 


Joun: I have still only one type in the 
whole world, Anne. God knows it does 
little for my pride to have to admit that 
to you, but I never was very good at 
lying about myself. (Looking at her 
again) Only one type. The prototype. 
ANNE: (Quietly) I’m glad. 

JouN: I’ve no doubt you are. Tell me, 
does a compliment still give you that 


little jab in the solar plexus that you 
used to describe to me? 


ANNE: Yes, it does. More so than ever, 
now that I’m forty. There—I’ve admitted 
it. 


JOHN: I'd worked it out anyway. (They 
both laugh quietly. He picks up her 
cigarette case) That’s a nice little affair. 
Who gave you that? Your second? 


ANNE: Yes. 


soun: He had good taste. 
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ANNE: In jewels. 


Joun: You ought to have made a go of 
it with that man. He sounds much more 
your form. 


ANNE: He wasn’t a man. He was a 
mouse. 


JoHN: Didn't he 
compliments? 


pay you enough 


ANNE: Too many and none of them 
meant. 


JouN: No solar plexus? 
ANNE: No. (She takes his hand suddenly 


in an intimate friendly gesture) John, 
I'm in a bad way you know. 


JouN: I’m sorry. 


ANNE: Some of the things you used to 
tell me might happen 
happening. 


gjoun: Such as? 


to me are 


ANNE: Loneliness—for one. 
soun: No friends? 
ANNE: Not many. I haven’t the gift. 


JouN: There’s no gift. To make people 
love you is a gift, and you have it— 


ANNE: (Bitterly) Had it— 
JOHN: Have it. 


ANNE: Yet I hate being alone. Oh, God, 
how I hate it. This place, for instance, 
gives me the creeps. 


JOHN: (Innocently) Why did you come 
here, then? 


(For the briefest instant she looks 
startled, but recovers at once.) 


ANNE: I suppose I didn’t realize what it 
would be like. Oh, God! What a life. 
I can just see myself in a few years’ 
time at one of those separate tables— 


JOHN: Is there no one on the horizon? 


ANNE: No one that I'd want. And time 
is slipping. God, it goes fast, doesn’t it? 


youn: I haven’t found it to these last 
eight years. 


ANNE: Poor John. I’m so sorry. (She 
squeezes his hand) But it’s such a won- 
derful fluke, our meeting again like 
this, that we really shouldn’t waste it. 
We must see some more of each other 
now. After all, when fate plays as as- 
tounding a trick as this on us, it must 
mean something, mustn’t it? Don’t send 
me away tomorrow. Let me stay on a 
little while, (sJoHN makes no reply. He 
is staring at her. She continues speak- 
ing, gently) I won’t be a nuisance. 
(Joun still does not answer. He is still 
staring at her) I won't, John. Really 
I won't. 


JouHN: (At length, murmuring thickly) 
You won’t be a nuisance. (He embraces 
her suddenly and violently. She re- 
sponds. After a moment she begins to 


say something. He interrupts her, sav- 
agely) Don’t speak. For God’s sake, 
don’t speak. You'll kill this moment. 


ANNE: Darling John, even at the risk of 
“killing your moment” I think I really 
must say something. I think I must re- 
mind you that we are ina public lounge, 
and inform you that Miss Cooper has 
been good enough to give me what ap- 
pears to be a very isolated room, the 
number of which is—(She pulls a key 
from her pocket)—nineteen. Give me 
one of those horrid cork-tipped things 
of yours. I’m right out of mine. (He 
takes a packet and brusquely thrusts 
them at her. She takes a cigarette. He 
tenders a lighter to her. His hand is 
trembling) Oh—what a shaky hand! 
(She holds it still and lights her ciga- 
rette. JOHN thrusts his hand back into 
his coat pocket and keeps it there. She 
gets up, gathers her bag in silence, 
smooths her dress, makes some adjust- 
ment to her hair, and turns to him) 
How do I look? All right? 


JOHN: (Murmuring) All right. 


ANNE: (Happily blowing him a kiss) 
Darling John. 


youn: (Not returning the gesture) Dar- 
ling Anne. 


ANNE: Half an hour? (She goes towards 
the door. Before she gets there, miss 
cooper can be heard calling “Mrs. 
Shankland,” from the hall, anne stops 
and smiles at JOHN) You see? 


(The door opens and MISS COOPER 
comes in.) 


MIss cooper: Oh, Mrs. Shankland— 
you’re wanted on the telephone—a 
London call. 


ANNE: Oh? Where is the telephone? 


MIss cooper: I'll show you, It’s just 
throusth here. (The two women go out. 
Left alone, Joun sits down suddenly, as 
if his knees had weakened. He rests his 
head on his hands. He is in that attitude 
when MISS COOPER comes back. She looks 
at him for a moment before she speaks) 
That’s her, isn’t it? 


JOHN: What? 

MISS CooPpEeR: Mrs. Shankland. That’s the 
one, isn’t it? 

JOHN: Yes. 


Miss cooper: She looks exactly the way 
you described her. Carved in ice, you 
said once, I remember. 


JoHN: Did I? 


MISS cooPeR: What’s going to happen 
now John? (He looks up at her without 
replying. There is a pause before she 
speaks again, quietly, at length) I see. 
Well—I always knew you were still in 
love with her and always would be. 
You never made any bones about that— 


Joun: (Pleadingly) Pat, dearest— 
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MIss cooper: No. You don’t need to say 
anything. I understand. So you'll be 
going away, will you? 

youn: I don’t know. Oh, God, I don’t 
know. 


MISS COOPER: I expect you will. She 
looks as if she’d got some will power, 
that girl. If she’s taken that much 
trouble to run you to earth down here, 
she won't let you go so easily— 


youn: She hasn’t run me to earth. It was 
a coincidence, her coming down here. 


Miss cooper: Coincidence? Do you really 
believe that? 


JouNn: Yes. 


miss cooper: All right, then. I’m not 
saying anything. 


JOHN: Say it. 
MISS CooPER: No, I won't. 


(He jumps up and fiercely grabs her 
by the arms.) 


youn: (Fiercely) Say it, Say it, damn 
you. 


MISS COOPER: (Quietly) Don’t knock me 
about, John. I’m not her, you know. (He 
relaxes his grip.) All right. I'll say it. 
If it was coincidence, why is she talking 
to the editor of the New Outlook on the 
telephone now? 


JOHN: What? 

MISS cooPpER: His name’s Wilder, isn’t it? 
JOHN: Yes. 

MISS COOPER: Terminus number? 

JOHN: Yes. 


MISS COOPER: And he knows who you 
really are, doesn’t he, and where you 
live? 

JOHN: Yes. 


MISS coopeR: And he goes around the 
West End quite a bit, I'd imagine— 
cocktail parties and things? (JoHN has 
sat down again, this time without reply- 
ing) Mind you it could be a different 
Mr. Wilder, I suppose. If there’s one co- 
incidence—why not another? 


(ANNE comes back. She looks happy 
and unruffled.) 


ANNE: (To MISS COOPER) Thank you so 
much, Miss Cooper. I’m going to bed 
now, I’ve put down a call for 8:30 with 
hot water and lemon. I hope that’s all 
right? 

MISS COOPER: Quite all 
Shankland. 


ANNE: Well, good night. Good night, Mr. 
Malcolm. 


right, Mrs. 


(JOHN gets up suddenly from his 
chair.) 


JoHN: Stay here, Anne. Pat, you go. 
MISS COOPER: (Urgently) Not now, John. 


Leave it till the morning. 
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JOHN: It’s got to be now. (He holds the 
door open for her) Leave us alone, Pat, 
please. (MISS COOPER goes out quietly. 
JOHN closes the door after her and turns 
to face ANNE) When fate plays as as- 
tounding a trick as this, it must mean 
something, Anne, mustn’t it? 


ANNE: Yes, that’s what I said. 


JOHN: (Harshly) What did you tell 
Wilder? (ANNE opens her mouth to 
speak) No, no. There’s no need to lie 
any more. I'll quote you, shall I? My 
dear, our little plot’s gone off quite 
wonderfully. Thank you so much for 
your help. Ten minutes alone with him 
was all I needed to have him groveling. 
My dear, it was too funny, but after 
only one kiss his hand was shaking so 
much he couldn’t even light my ciga- 
rette. You should have seen it. You'd 
have died laughing. Oh, yes. He’s at my 
feet again, all right, and I can tread on 
his face just any time I like from now 
on. (He has advanced on her slowly and 
stands facing her. She stands her ground, 
but looks a little scared.) 


ANNE: (Sincerely) John, please, don’t be 
so angry with me. It’s not as if I'd done 
anything so terrible. I had to see you 
again. I was desperate to see you again, 
and this was the only way I could think 
of— 


sJoun: The only way you could think of, 
of course. You wouldn’t have thought of 
writing me a letter, or ringing me up, 
or telling me the truth in there? (He 
points to the dining room) Oh, no. You 
had to have your conquest, you had to 
have your unconditional surrender, and 
if you could do it by lying and cheat- 
ing, so much the better. It makes the 
greater triumph. 


ANNE: That’s not true. Really it isn’t. 
Oh, yes, I should have told you, John. 
Of course I should have told you, but, 
you see, even now I've still got a little 
pride left— 


JoHN: And so have I, Anne, thank God. 
So have I. (He puts his hands on her 
arms and pulls her close to him, staring 
at her face) Yes, I can see the make-up 
now all right. Yes, Anne, I can see little 





JOHN: Yes, | can see the make-up now all right. Yes, Anne, | can see 
little lines that weren't there before and .. . 
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lines there that weren't there before and 
it won’t be very long now before this 
face will begin to decay and then 
there’ll be nothing left to drive a man 
to—(He has slipped his hands on to her 
throat) 


ANNE: (Quietly) Why don’t you? 


(He stands looking down at her for 
a moment and then pushes her vio- 
lently away. She falls from the chair 
on which she has been sitting, and in 
her fall knocks over an occasional 
table. JOHN goes to the French win- 
dows, pulls them open, and runs out. 
The wind blows the curtains into the 
the room. She gets up from the floor 
and stands quite still, her face expres- 
sionless. There is a mirror over the 
fireplace and she stares at herself for 
a long time. She turns quickly away 
and begins to sob, quietly at first, and 
then more violently, until, as she 
makes her way blindly to the hall 
door, it is uncontrollable. Miss COOPER 
comes in before ANNE has reached the 
door. ANNE, seeing her barring the 
way, runs back into the room, still 
sobbing. miss cooper deliberately closes 
the widows, before turning to ANNE. 
Then she approaches her and puts her 
hand on her shoulder.) 


MISS COOPER: Come to my room, won't 
you, Mrs. Shankland? There’s a fire 
there and a nice comfortable chair and 
I've even got a little sherry, I think. 
We'll be quite cosy there and no one 
can disturb us. (She begins to move her 
towards the door) You see, someone 
might come in here, and we don’t want 
that, do we? Come along now, Mrs. 
Shankland. Come along—(She is lead- 
ing her towards the door as 


The Lights Fade 


Scene III 


The dining room, the following morn- 
ing. MISS MEACHAM sits at her table, por- 
ing over the sporting page of a morning 
paper. The two undergraduates are at 
their table reading. The other tables 
have been occupied, except for the table 
by the window, and ANNE'S. MISS COOPER 
comes in from the lounge. 


MISS COOPER: (Talking into the lownge) 
Yes, Mrs. Railton-Bell, I promise I will. 
(The murmur of MRS. RAILTON-BELL’s 
voice can be heard off) Yes, utterly 
disgraceful, I quite agree. I shall speak 
to him most severely, (She closes the 
door vith a faint sigh. Then, brightly, to 
the two undergraduates) Good morning, 
Miss Tanner. Good morning, Mr. Strat- 
ton. (They reply with a polite murmur 
and plunge back into their books) Good 
morning, Miss Meacham. It looks as if 
we're going to have a nice dry day at 
last. 
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MISS MEACHAM: Is it going to be dry at 
Newbury?—that’s the point. Walled 
Garden’s a dog on heavy going. 


MIss cooper: Ah, now there you have 
me, Miss Meacham. 


(MABEL comes in.) 


MABEL: Miss Cooper, Mr. Malcolm wasn’t 
in his room when I took his tea up, and 
his bed hadn’t been slept in. 


MISS COOPER: (With a reassuring smile) 
Yes I know, Mabel. 


MAEEL: You know? 


MISS COOPER: I should have told you, of 
course, but I’m afraid I clean forgot. He 
had to go to London unexpectedly last 
night. 


MABEL: He won't be in to breakfast, 
then? 


MISS COOPER: I don’t suppose so. 


(The undergraduates go into the 
lounge.) 


MABEL: That’s something anyway. It’s 
nearly ten, now. What about the new 
lady? She’s not down yet. 


MISS COOPER: Yes, she’s down, Mabel, 
but I don’t think she’s having breakfast. 


MABEL: Not having breakfast? 


miss cooper: She has to be very careful 
of her figure, you see. 


MABEL: (With puzzled gloom) Can't see 
what good a figure’s going to be to you, 
when you're dead of starvation. (She 
goes into the kitchen.) 


MISS MEACHAM: She’s leaving, isn’t she, 
the new one? 


MIss cooper: Yes. She is. How did you 
know? 


MISS MEACHAM: I heard her ask for her 
bags to be brought down. I knew she’d 
never stick it. 


MISS COOPER: 
Meacham? 


(Coldly) Stick it, Miss 


MISS MEACHAM: Oh, I don’t mean the 
hotel. Best for the price in Bourne- 
mouth. I’ve always said so. I meant the 
life. All this—(She indicates the empty 
tables)—She’s not an “alone” type. 


MISS COOPER: Is any type an “alone” 
type, Miss Meacham? 


MISS MEACHAM: Oh, yes. They’re rare, of 
course, but you are, for one, I'd say. 


MISS CooPER: Am I? 


MISS MEACHAM: Oh, I’m not saying you 
won't fall in love one day, and get mar- 
ried, or something silly like that. I'm 
only saying that if you don’t, you'll be 
all right. You're self-sufficient. 


MIss cooper: (A shade wearily, but po- 
lite) I'm glad you think so, Miss 
Meacham. Perhaps even a little gladder 
than you realize. 


MISS MEACHAM: What do you mean by 
that? 


MISS COOPER: I’ve no idea. I’m a bit 
tired this morning. I had very little 
sleep last night 


MISS MEACHAM: Well—I don’t suppose 
you are glad, really. Probably you 
haven't had to face up to it yet. I faced 
up to it very early on—long before I 
was an old wreck—while I was still 
young and pretty and had money and 
position and could choose from quite 
a few. (Reminiscently) Quite a few. 
Well, I didn’t choose any of them, and 
I've never regretted it—not for an in- 
stant. People have always scared me 
a bit, you see. They’re so complicated. 
I suppose that’s why I prefer the dead 
ones. Any trouble from them and you 
switch them off like a television set. 
(She rises) No, what I’ve always said is 
—being alone, that’s the real blessed 
state—if you've the character for it. Not 
Mrs. What’s-her-name from Mayfair, 
though. I could tell that at a glance. A 
couple of weeks here and she’d have 
her head in the gas oven. It’s pork for 
lunch, isn’t it? 


MISS COOPER: Yes, Miss Meacham. 


MISS MEACHAM: I loathe pork. Ah, well. 
I'd have a bit on Walled Garden, dear, if 
I were you. He’s past the post if the 
going’s on top. 


(She goes out. Miss cooper, left alone, 
slumps wearily into the chair Iss 
MEACHAM has vacated. She washes out 
MISS MEACHAM’S cup and pours some 
coffee out for herself. She sips it, and 
then lets her head fall wearily for- 
ward on to her chest, in an attitude of 
utter exhaustion. After a moment 
JOHN comes in slowly from the hall. 
After a look round he walks up to her 
quietly.) 


JOHN: (In a low voice) Pat. I must see 
you a moment. 


(MISS COOPER opens her eyes and looks 
up at him. She jumps to her feet as 
she takes him in.) 


MIss cooper: Are you all right? 
JouN: Yes, I'm all right. 
MISS CooPER: Where did you go? 


JoHN: I don’t know. I walked a long 
way. 


MISS CoopER: Were you out all night? 


JOHN: No, I sat in a shelter for a time. 
Pat, I’ve got to have some money. I’m 
broke to the wide. I spent my whole 
week’s check in the Feathers last 
night— 


MISS COOPER: How much do you want? 


JOHN: Enough to get me on a train and 
keep me some place for a few days. 
Three or four pounds, I suppose. Can 
you let me have it, Pat? 
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MISS COOPER: You won’t need it, John. 
She’s going. 


JOHN: Are you sure? 
MISS COOPER: Yes. 
JOHN: Where is she now? 


MISS COOPER: In my office. It’s all right. 
She won’t come in here. (She feels his 
clothes) Did you get very wet? 


JoHN: Yes, I suppose so. It’s dried off 
now. 


MISS cooper: You'd better sit down and 
have some breakfast. Your hands are 
like ice. (She rings a bell.) 


JOHN: I don’t want anything to eat. Just 
some tea. 


MISS cooper: All right. Now sit down. 
Straighten your tie a bit, and turn your 
collar down. That’s better. Now you 
look quite respectable. (She pulls out a 
chair for JOHN to sit down at his table. 
DOREEN comes in.) 


DOREEN: Yes, miss? (Seeing JOHN) Oh, 
you back? I suppose you think you can 
have breakfast at this time? 


MISS COOPER: Just some tea, Doreen— 
that’s all. 


DOREEN: Okey doke. (She goes into the 
kitchen.) 


MISS COOPER: She’ll have to go, that girl. 
(She turns to JoHN) Well, that was a 
fine way to behave, dashing out into 
the night, and scaring us out of our 
wits— 


JOHN: Us? 
MISS coopeR: Oh, yes, She was scared 


too. I stopped her from calling the 
police. 


JoHN: So you talked, did you? 
MISS COOPER: Most of the night. She was 


a bit hysterical and needed quieting. 
I didn’t want to get a doctor. 


JoHN: Did I—Pat, tell me the truth— 
did I hurt her? 


MISS COOPER: Her throat? No. 


gjoun: She fell though, didn’t she? I 
seem to remember pushing her, and her 
falling and hitting her head—or per- 
haps I’m confusing it with— 


MISS CooPER: (Firmly) She’s as right as 
rain. There isn’t a mark on her of any 


kind. 
JOHN: (Murmuring) Thank God. 


(DOREEN comes in with a pot of tea and 
a plate.) 


DOREEN: I brought you some digestive 
biscuits. I know you like them. 


JouN: Thank you. Thank you, Doreen, 
very much. 


DOREEN: Had a tumble or something? 
You've got mud all over your arm. 
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souN: What? Oh, yes. So I have. Yes. 
I remember now. I fell down last night 
in the dark. 


DOREEN: Give it to me after and I’]] get it 
off. (She goes out.) 


MISS COOPER: I should have seen that. 
I’m sorry. 


JOHN: It’s all right. They'll just think 
I was drunk. How is she this morning? 


MISS COOPER: A bit shaky. Quieter, 
though. Did you know she took drugs? 


JOHN: Drugs? What sort of drugs? 


MISS COOPER: Oh, just those things that 
make you sleep. Only she takes about 
three times the proper dose and takes 
them in the day too, 


JoHN: How long has this been going on? 
MISS COOPER: About a year, I gather. 


JOHN: The damn little fool. Why does 
she do it? 


MISS COOPER: (Shrugging) Why do you 
go to the Feathers? (Pause) Yes— 
there’s not all that much to choose be- 
tween you, I'd say. When you're to- 
gether you slash each other to pieces, 
and when you're apart you slash your- 
selves to pieces. All told, it’s quite a 
problem. (Pause.) 


JOHN: Why didn’t she tell me about this 
last night? 


MISS COOPER: Because she’s what she is, 
that’s why. If she’d shown you she was 
unhappy, she’d have had to show you 
how much she needed you, and that 
she’d never do—not her—not in a mil- 
lion years. Of course that’s why she lied 
about coming down her. I’ve got rather 
a bad conscience about that, you know. 
I should never have told you. Just a 
flash of jealously, I suppose. I’m sorry. 


JOHN: What time is she leaving? 


MISS COOPER: She’s only waiting now to 
get some news of you. I was just going 
to start ringing up the hospitals, She 
asked me to do that. 


souy: I see. Well, when I’ve finished 
this I'll slip out somewhere. You can 
tell her that I’m all right. Then when 
she’s gone you can give me a ring. 


MISS COOPER: You don’t think you might 
tell her that yourself? (Pause.) 


JOHN: No. 


MISS COOPER: It’s your business, of 
course, but I think if I were in your 
place I'd want to. 


JOHN: (Savagely) You don’t know what 
it’s like to be in my place. You can’t 
even guess. 


MISS COOPER: (Quietly) I think I can. 
Gosh, I’m tired. I shouldn’t be sitting 
here gossiping with you. I've got work 
to do. You’d better let me tell her you’re 
here. 





JOHN: No, Pat, don’t. Give me one good 
reason why I should ever see her again 
Just one reason 


MIss cooper: All right. Just one then 
And God knows it’s not for me to say it 
Because you love her and because she 
needs your help. 


(Pause.) 


JOHN: (Suspiciously) What went on be- 
tween you two last night? How did she 
win you over? 


MIss coopER: She didn’t win me over, 
for heaven’s sake. Feeling the way I do, 
do you think she could? Anyway, to do 
her justice, she didn’t even try. She 
didn’t give me an act and I could see 
her as she is, all right. I think all you’ve 
ever told me about her is probably true. 
She is vain and spoiled and selfish and 
deceitful. Of course, with you being in 
love with her, you look at all those 
faults like in a kind of distorting mirror, 
so that they seem like monstrous sins 
and drive you to—well—the sort of 
thing that happened last night. Well, I 
just see them as ordinary human faults, 
that’s all—the sort of faults a lot of 
people have—mostly women, I grant, 
but some men too. I don’t like them but 
they don’t stop me feeling sorry for a 
woman who’s unhappy and desperate 
and ill and needing help more than 
anyone I have ever known. Well? Shall 
I call her in? 


JOHN: No. Pat. No. Don’t interfere in 
this. Just let her go back to London and 
her own life, and leave me to live the 
rest of mine in peace. 


MISS COOPER: (Quietly) That'd be fine, 
if you’d just tell me a little something 
first. Exactly what kind of peace are 
you living in down here? 


Joun: A kind of peace, anyway. 


MISS cooPER: Is it? Is it even really 

living? (He makes no reply) Is it John? 

Be honest, now. Oh, I know there's 

your work and your pals at the Feathers 

and—well—me—but is it even living? 
(Pause.) 

JOHN: (Brusquely, at length) It'll do. 


MISS COOPER: (With a faint laugh) Thank 
you. I’m glad you didn’t hand me one 
of those tactful tarradiddles. I did try— 
you know—when we first began—you 
and I—all that time ago—I did try to 
help you to get back into some sort of 


life. As a matter of fact I tried very 
hard— 


JoHuN: I know you did. 


MISS COOPER: It didn’t take me long, 
though, to see I hadn’t a hope. 


JoHN: Don’t blame me for that, Pat. 
Circumstances, as they say, outside my 
control— 


MISS COoOvER: Outside your control? Yes. 
That’s right. (Quite bright!y) When you 
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think of it it seems really rather a pity 
you two ever met, doesn’t it? 


JoHN: Yes. A great pity. 


Miss cooper: (Brightly) If you hadn't, 
she’d have been a millionairess, and 
you'd have been Prime Minister, and 
I'd have married Mr. Hopkins from the 
bank, and then we'd have all been 
happy. I’m going into my office now and 
I’m going to tell her you're here. I'll 
have a word with Mr. Fowler first, 
about a room he didn’t take up, so if 
you want to skedaddle, you can. The 
door’s through there and the street’s 
outside, and down the street is the 
Feathers. It’s a bit early, but I’ve no 
doubt they’ll be open for you. (She 
goes into the lounge. As she goes:) Oh, 
Mr. Fowler, I’m so sorry to bother you, 
but I just want to have a word— 
(The door closes behind her. Left 
alone, JOHN stands in evident doubt 
and irresolution. Then he sits down 
at his table. DOREEN comes in.) 


DOREEN: Have you finished? 


JouN: Not quite, Doreen. 


DOREEN: Make up your mind. (She be- 
gins to clear some things from the other 
tables. ANNE comes in from the lounge. 
JOHN doesn’t look at her) Oh, hullo, 
Mrs. Shankland. You’re a bit late for 
breakfast, I’m afraid. I expect you didn’t 
know. There’s some coffee left, though, 
or tea if you’d rather, and I can get you 
some biscuits. Is that all right? 


ANNE: Thank you. That’s very kind. 
Coffee please. Not tea. 


DOREEN: Righty-oh. (She goes into the 
kitchen.) 


ANNE: (Standing by soun’s table, plead- 
ingly) John. (He doesn’t look up) 
John— 

JOHN: (Quietly) You’d better sit at 
your table. She’ll be back in a moment. 


ANNE: Yes. Yes, I will. (She sits down 
at her table. He remains at his) I was 
desperately worried about you. 


JoHN: You needn’t have been. I was 
quite all right. How are you now? 


ANNE: All right too. (After a pause) I’m 
going this morning, you know. 


ANNE: I'm an awful coward, you see. | never have been able to face 
anything alone—the blitzes in the war, being ill, having operations, all that. 
And now | can't even face—just getting old. 


(Eric Portman, Margaret Leighton; New York production) 


soHN: So I heard. 


ANNE: I won't bother you again. Ever 
again. I just wanted to say I’m sorry I 
had to lie to you— 


JoHN: Thank you, Anne. 


ANNE: I don’t know why I did. Not for 
the reasons you gave, I think, though 
they may be right too, I admit. I don’t 
seem to know very much about myself 
any more. I’m sorry, John. 


JoHN: That’s all right. 


ANNE: I am an awful liar. I always have 
been—ever since school. I don’t know 
why but I'd rather lie than teli the 
truth even about the simplest things. 
(With a wan smile) It was nearly 
always about my lying that we used 
to quarrel in the old days—do you 
remember? 


JOHN: Yes. I remember. 


(ANNE lowers her head quickly as the 
tears come suddenly.) 


ANNE: Oh, John. I don’t know what's 
going to happen to me— 


(DOREEN comes in with a tray. ANNE 
turns her head quickly away from 
her. DOREEN goes to JoHN’s table first, 
and puts down a plate of biscuits.) 


DOREEN: Thought you might like some 
more. I know your appetite. (She goes 
to ANNE'S table with some biscuits. ANNE 
has managed to wipe her eyes unseen) 
Here you are, Mrs. Shankland. 


ANNE: Thank you. 


DOREEN: Coffee’s just coming. (DOREEN 
goes out, having noticed nothing.) 


ANNE: (Smiling again) Narrow escape. 
I'm sorry. I'm in a rather weak state 
this morning. 


JOHN: How much money exactly does 
Shankland give you, Anne? 


ANNE: I’ve told you—seven fifty. (She 
meets his eyes. At length, murmurring 
shamefacedly) Fifteen hundred. 


JouHN: Can’t you live quite happily on 
that? 


ANNE: How can ! live on anything now? 


JOHN: But you don’t need to be alone 
in London. You may not have many 
friends, but you have hundreds of ac- 
quaintances, and surely you can go out 
and enjoy yourself— 


ANNE: You can be more alone in Lon- 
don than in this place, John. Here at 
least you can talk from table to table. 
In London it’s the phone and usually 
no answer. 


(Pause.) 


JoHN: You must give up those drugs, 
Anne. 


ANNE: She told you? 
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JouHN: They won't help, you know. 
ANNE: I know they won't. 


JouN: Throw them all into the dust bin. 
They’re no good, those things. 


ANNE: I won’t do that. I can’t. I’m not 
strong enough. But I'll cut them down 
if I can. 


JOHN: Try. 


ANNE:. I will try. I promise. 
(Pause.) 


JouN: Tell me, Anne. When you say 
you need me, is it me you really mean, 
or just my love? Because if it’s my love, 
you must know now that you have that. 
You have that for life. 


ANNE: It’s you, John. 
JOHN: But why? Why, tor heaven’s sake? 


ANNE: I suppose because you’re honest 
and true and sincere and dependable 
and (She breaks off and tries to smile) 
—Oh, dear, this is just becoming a bor- 
ing catalogue of your virtues. Too em- 
barrassing. I'm sorry, and that damn 
waitress will come in and catch me 
crying again. 


JouN: (Slowly) I may have had some 
of those virtues once, Anne. I’m not at 
all sure that I have them now, so I don’t 
know if I'd be able to satisfy your 


need. I do know though that you can 
never satisfy mine. 


ANNE: How can you know? 
JOHN: Experience. 


ANNE: Supposing I’d learnt something 
from the last eight years? 


JOHN: It’s not a lesson that can be 
learnt. 


ANNE: I could still try. 


soun: So could I, Anne. So could L 
And we'd both fail. 


ANNE: How can you be so sure? 


JOHN: Because our two needs for each 
other are like two chemicals that are 
harmless by themselves, but when 
brought together in a test tube can 
make an explosive as deadly as dyna- 
mite. 


ANNE: (Shrugging) I could take the 
risk. After all, there are worse deaths, 
aren’t there? (She looks round the room 
at the empty tables) Slower and more 
painful and more frightening. So fright- 
ening, John. So frightening. (She lowers 
her head as once more the tears come) 
I’m an awful coward, you see. I never 
have been able to face anything alone— 
the blitzes in the war, being ill, having 
operations, all that. And now I can’t 
even face—just getting old. 







(JOHN gets up quietly from his table 
and walks to hers. She has her head 
lowered and a handkerchief to her 
eyes, so that it is only when she has 
recovered herself a little that she finds 
him sitting there. She looks at him 
without saying anything. He takes her 
hand.) 


JoHN: (Gently) You realize, don’t you, 
that we haven’t very much hope to- 
gether? (ANNE nods, and holds his hand 
tight in hers.) 


ANNE: Have we all that much apart? 


(DOREEN comes in with ANNE’s coffee. 
They release their hands.) 


DOREEN: (Seeing them) Oh. (To JOHN) 
Do you want your tea over there? 


Joun: Yes, please. (She brings his cup 
over, and gives ANNE her coffee) Thank 
you. 


DOREEN: Do you two want to sit at the 
same table from now on? You can, if 
you like. 


JOHN: Yes. I think we do. 
DOREEN: Oh. I'll make up a double for 


you for lunch then. It’s just so long as 
we know— 


(She goes into the kitchen. JOHN once 
again takes aANNE’s hand.) 





TABLE NUMBER SEVEN 


Scene I 


The lounge of the Beauregard Private 
Hotel. It is, perhaps, eighteen months or 
so since the events of the preceding play, 
but apart from a re-arrangement of the 
chairs to accord with the summer sea- 
son, and a set of new covers on those 
chairs, there has been little alteration. 


CHARLES STRATTON, in flannels and sport 
shirt, lies on the sofa, reading some 
large medical treatise. Through the 
French windows, which are open, JEAN 
STRATTON (née JEAN TANNER) appears, 
pulling a pram. 


JEAN: (To the unseen baby) Tum along 
now. Tum along. Tum and see Daddy— 
Daddy will give you a little tiss and 
then beddy-byes— 


(cHARLES’ face shows his annoyance at 
the interruption to his studies.) 


CHARLES: Bedtime, already? 
sean: After six. How are you getting 
along? 


CHARLES: Miles behind. Endless inter- 
ruptions. It was idiotic to come back to 
this place. I should have remembered 
what it was like from the last time. We 
could have borrowed David’s cottage— 


JEAN: Nasty air in the Thames Valley. 
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Not good for baby, Bournemouth air 


much better (To baby) isn’t it, my little 
lammykins? He says, Yes Mummy, 
lovely air, lovely sun, makes baby teep 
like an ickle top— 


CHARLES: He doesn’t say anything of the 
sort. All he ever appears to say is “goo.” 
I'm getting a bit worried. 


JEAN: Don’t be silly, darling. What do 
you expect him to do at five months? 
Quote T. S. Eliot? 


CHARLES: I think all this “tum along” 
stuff you smother him in is bad for him. 
It’s very dangerous, too, you know. It 
can lead to arrested development later 
on— 

JEAN: (Complacently) What nonsense 
you do talk. (She has now sat on the 
sofa beside him and kisses him fondly. 
He turns from the caress a trifle 
brusquely) Give me a pcoper kiss. 


CHARLES: (Murmuring) A kiss, but not 
a tiss. (He kisses her with a little more 
warmth, then breaks off.) 


JEAN: Go on. 
CHARLES: No. 

JEAN: Why not? 
CHARLES: It’s too early. 


JEAN: You're so horribly coarse-grained 
sometimes that I wonder why I love 
you so much, But I do, you know, that’s 





the awful thing. I’ve been thinking all 
the afternoon how much I loved you. 
Funny how it seems sort of to have 
crept up on me like this— Did it creep 
up on you too, or did you lie in your 
teeth before we got married? 


CHARLES: I lied in my teeth. Now take 
baby up to beddy-byes, dear, and leave 
Daddy to his work-perky—or Daddy 
won't ever become a docky-wocky. 
(There is the sound of a loud jovial 
voice in the garden.) 
MAJOR POLLOCK: (Off) Hullo, ’ullo, Miss 
Meacham. Working out the form, eh? 
Got any tips for tomorrow? 


MISS MEACHAM: (Off) Let me see. 


CHARLES: Oh, God! Here’s the Major. Go 
on, darling, for heaven’s sake. If he 
sees the baby, we’re lost. He’ll talk for 
hours about infant welfare in Polynesia 
or something. 


Jean: All right. (To baby) Tum along 
then— (She meets CHARLES’ eyes. Firmly) 
Come along, then, Vincent Michael 
Charles. It is time for your bath and 
subsequently for your bed. Better? 


MISS MEACHAM: (Off) Red Robin in the 
three-thirty. 


CHARLES: Much. (He blows her a kiss as 
she goes out into the hall with the pram, 
from which emerges a faint wail.) 
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JEAN: (As she goes) Oh. Did Mummy 
bring him out of ’ovely garden into 
nasty dark pace. Naughty Mummy. 


(Her voice subsides. CHARLES returns 
to his book.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Off) Red Robin in the 
three-thirty? I'll remember that. Not 
that I can afford much these days, you 
know. Not like the old days when one 
would ring up the hall porter at White’s, 
and get him to put on a couple of 
ponies, Lovely day, what? 


MISS MEACHAM: (Off) Not bad. 


(MAJOR POLLOCK comes in. He is in the 
middle fifties, with a clipped military 
moustache and extremely neat clothes. 
In fact, both in dress and appearance 
he is almost too exact a replica of 
the retired major to be entirely true.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: 
at it? 


Hullo, Stratton. Still 


CHARLES: (With only the most perfunc- 
tory look-up from his book) Yes, Major. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Don’t know how you do 
it. Really don’t. Most praiseworthy ef- 
fort, I think. 


CHARLES: Thank you, Major. 
(Pause. The MaJsor sits.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Of course when I was 
at Sandhurst—oh, sorry—musn’t dis- 
turb you, must I? 


CHARLES: (Politely lowering his book) 
That’s all right, Major, When you were 
at Sandhurst? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Well, I was going to say 
that I was a bit like you. Off duty, 
while most of the other young fellers 
were gallivanting about in town, I used 
to be up in my room, or in the library 
there, cramming away like mad. Mili- 
tary history—great battles of the world 
—Clausewitz—that sort of stuff. I could 
have told you quite a lot about Clause- 
witz once. 


CHARLES: Oh. And you can’t now? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: No. Afraid not. Every- 
thing goes, you know. Everything goes. 
Still I didn’t regret all those hours of 
study at the time. I did jolly well at 
Sandhurst. 


CHARLES: 
Honour? 


Did you get the Sword of 


MAJOR POLLOCK: What? No. Came quite 
close to it, though. Passed out pretty 
high. Pretty high,’ Not that it did me 
much good later on—except that they 
made me battalion adjutant because I 
was good at paper work. Could have 
been brigade major, as it happens. 
Turned it down because I thought, if 
trouble came—well—you know—miles 
behind the line—away from one’s own 
chaps. I suppose it was a bit foolish. 
I'd probably have been a general now, 
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on full pay. Promotion was always at bit 
tight in the Black Watch. Should have 
chosen another regiment, I suppose. 


CHARLES: (Plainly hoping to terminate 
the conversation) Yes. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Go on, my boy. Go on. 
So sorry. I talk too much. That’s usually 
the trouble with old retired majors, 
what. 


CHARLES: Not at all, sir. But I will go on, 


if you don’t mind. I’ve rather a lot to 
do. 


(There is a pause. CHARLES continues 
reading. The MAJOR gets up and, tak- 
ing infinite pains not to make a sour, 
tiptoes to a table where he picks up 
a magazine, and tiptoeing back, sits 
down again. CHARLES has plainly been 
aware of the maJor’s tactfully silent 
passage. MR. FOWLER comes through 
the French windows, holding a letter.) 


MR. FOWLER: Oh, hullo, Major. I’ve just 
had the most charming letter— 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Putting his fingers to 
his lips, and indicating cHARLES) Sh! 
(CHARLES gets up resignedly and goes to 
the door) Oh, I say. I do hope we're 
not driving you away. 


CHARLES: No, that’s quite all right. I can 
concentrate much better in my room. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: But you’ve got the baby 
up there, haven’t you? 


CHARLES: Yes, but it’s a very quiet baby. 
I hasn’t learned to talk yet. (He goes 
out.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Well, Fowler, who's 
your letter from? An old flame? 


MR. FOWLER: (Chuckling happily) Old 
flame? I haven’t got any old flames. I 
leave that to you galloping majors. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Well, I used to do all 
right once, I must say. In the regiment 
they used to call me Bucko Pollock. 
Regency buck—you see. Still, those 
days are past and gone. Eheu fugaces, 
Postume, Postume. 


MR. FOWLER: (Correcting his accent) 
Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume. Didn’t 
they teach you the new pronunciation 
at Wellington? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: No. The old. 
MR, FOWLER: When were you there? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Now, let’s think. It 
must have been nineteen eighteen I 
went up— 


MR, FOWLER: But they were using the 
new pronunciation then, I know. Our 
head classic master was an old Well- 
ingtonian, and I remember distinctly 
his telling me— 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Well, perhaps they did 
and I’ve forgotten it. Never was much 
of a hand at Greek. 


MR. FOWLER: (Shocked) Latin. Horace. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Horace, of course. Stu- 
pid of me. (Plainly changing the sub- 
ject) Well, who is your letter from? 


MR. FOWLER: It’s a boy who used to be 
in my house and I haven’t heard from 
for well over ten years. Brilliant boy 
he was, and done very well since. I 
can’t think how he knew I was down 
here. Very good of him, I must say. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: What happened to that 


other ex-pupil of yours—the painter 
feller? 


MR, FOWLER: Oh. I still read about him 
in the newspapers occasionally. But I’m 
afraid I don’t get much personal news 
of him. We’ve—rather lost touch, lately. 


(MISS COOPER comes in with a news- 
paper under her arm.) 


MISS cooPpeR: Good afternoon, Major, 
we've managed to get your copy of the 
West Hampshire Weekly News. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Eagerly) Good after- 
neon, Miss Cooper. 


Miss cooper: (Handing him the news- 
paper) Joe had to go to three places 
before he could find one. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Thank you very much. 
MIss cooper: What was the urgency? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Oh—I just wanted to 
have a look at it, you know. I’ve never 
read it—strange to say—although I’ve 
been here—what is it—four years? 


MISS COOPER: I’m not surprised, There’s 
never anything in it except parking of- 
fences and cattle shows. 


(The MAJOR opens the paper, turning 
away from her.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Well, thanks anyway. 


MR. FOWLER: I’ve had a charming letter, 
Miss Cooper, from someone I haven't 
seen or heard from in over ten years. 


MIss cooper: (Brightly) How nice. I’m 
so glad. 


MR. FOWLER: I’m going to write to him 
and ask him if he’d care to come down 
for a day or two. Of course he probably 
won’t—but just in case he does, will 
that room be vacant? 


MIss cooPER: Not at the moment, I’m 
afraid, Mr. Fowler. We have so many 
casuals. But at the end of September— 


MR, FOWLER: Good, I’ll ask him for then. 
(During this interchange between miss 
COOPER and MR. FOWLER, MAJOR POLLOCK, 
unseen by them, has turned the pages of 
his newspaper over quickly, as if search- 
ing for something. Suddenly his eye is 
evidently caught by what he reads, and 
he folds the paper back with a sharp 
sound. MR. FOWLER looks up at him) 
You were with the Highland Division 
at Alamein, weren’t you, Major? 
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(There is no immediate reply. When 
the masor does look up his eyes are 
glassy and staring.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: What? No. No, I wasn’t. 
Not with the Highland Division. 


MR. FOWLER: I thought you were. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: 
never said so. 


(Almost fiercely) I 


MR, FOWLER: I just wondered because 
this boy—Macleod his name is—James, 
I think, or John—anyway he was known 
at school as Curley—he says in this 
letter he was with the Highland Div- 
ision. I just wondered if you’d run into 
him at all. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Macleod? No. No, I 
don’t think so. 


MR. FOWLER: Well, of course, it would 
have been very unlikely if you had. It 
was just possible, though. (He goes to 
the door. MIss COOPER has been straight- 
ening cushions and tidying up. MAJOR 
POLLOCK sits down, holding his paper, 
and staring blankly into space. MR. Fow- 
LER murmurs to himself) Curly Mac- 
leod. He once elided a whole word in 
his Greek Iambics— 


(He chuckles to himself and goes out. 
MAJOR POLLOCK looks down again at 
his paper, and, as MISS COOPER straight- 
ens herself from her labors, pretends 
to be reading it casually.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Yes, Pretty dull, I 
grant you. 


MISS COOPER: What? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: This paper. I don’t sup- 
pose it’s much read, is it? 


MISS COOPER: Only by locals, I suppose. 
Farmers, estate agents—those sort of 
people. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I’ve never heard of any- 
one in the hotel reading it—have you? 


MISS COOPER: Oh, yes. Mrs. Railton-Bell 
takes it every week. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Does she? Whatever 


for? 


MISS COOPER: I don’t know, I’m sure. 
There’s not a lot that goes on in the 
world—even in West Hampshire—that 
she likes to miss. And she can afford 
fourpence for the information, I sup- 
pose. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Laughing jovially) 
Yes, I suppose so. Funny, though—I’ve 


never seen her reading it. 


MISS COOPER: Oh, she gets a lot of things 
sent in to her that she never reads. Most 


of the stuff on that table over there is 
hers— 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Yes. Yes, I know, She’d 
have had hers this morning then, I 
suppose? 


MISS COOPER: Yes. I suppose so. 
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MAJOR POLLOCK: Oh. Dash it all. Here 
I've gone and spent fourpence for noth- 
ing. I mean, I could have borrowed hers, 
couldn’t I? (He laughs heartily. miss 
COOPER smiles politely and, having fin- 
ished her tidying up, goes to the door.) 


MISS COOPER: I know you don’t like 
venison, Major, so I’ve ordered you a 
chop for lunch tomorrow. Only I must 
ask you to be discreet about it, if you 
don’t mind. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Yes, of course. Of 
course. Thank you so much, Miss Cooper. 


(MISS COOPER goes out. MAJOR POLLOCK 
opens the paper quickly and stares 
at it for some time, reading avidly. 
Then he suddenly rips out the whole 
page, crumpling it up and thrusting it 
into his pocket. Then he goes quickly 
to the table, and, after a feverish 
search, finds the West Hampshire 
Weekly News. He has turned it over 
to find the evidently offending page 
when MRS. RAILTON-BELL walks into 
the hall, followed by her daughter 
stpyt. The latter is a timid-looking, 
wizened creature in her thirties, be- 


spectacled, dowdy and without make- 
up.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (As she enters) Well, 
if that’s what you meant, you should 
have said so, dear. I wish you’d learn 
to express yourself a little bit better— 
Good afternoon, Major Pollock. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Railton-Bell. (Jovially to stsyt) After- 
noon, Miss R.B. (He is holding the 
paper, unable to hide it, or put it back 
on the table. He sees that MRS. RAILTON- 
BELL has noticed it) I’m so sorry. I was 
just glancing through your West Hamp- 
shire News. I wonder if you'd let me 
borrow it for a few moments. There’s 
something in it I want to see. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Very well, Major. 
Only please return it. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Of course. 


(He goes to the door. MRS. RAILTON- 
BELL has moved to her seat. As she 
does so she picks up the other copy 
of the West Hampshire Weekly News 
from the floor, where MAJOR POLLOCK 
has dropped it.) 


SIBYL: You don't happen to want company, do you, Major Pollock? 
| haven't had my walk yet. 
MAJOR POLLOCK: Well, Miss R. B.—jolly nice suggestion and all that— 
the only thing is I'm going to call on a friend—you see—and— 
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MRS, RAILTON-BELL: What's this? Here’s 
another copy— 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Feigning astonishment) 
Of the West Hampshire Weekly News? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Yes. 
MAJOR POLLOCK: Well, I’m dashed. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: It was on the floor 
over here. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Must be one of the cas- 
uals, I suppose. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: You'd better take it, 
anyway, and leave me mine. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Doubtfully) You don’t 
think, whoever owns it might— 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: If it’s been thrown 
down to the floor, it’s plainly been read. 
I'd like mine back, if you don’t mind, 
please, Major. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Conceding defeat) 
Righty-oh. I'll put it back with the 
others. (He does so, and takes the other 
copy from MRS. RAILTON-BELL) Think I’ll 
just go out for a little stroll. 


siBYL: (Shyly) You don’t happen to 
want company, do you, Major Pollock? 
I haven’t had my walk yet. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Embarrassed) Well, 
Miss R.B.—jolly nice suggestion and all 
that—the only thing is I’m going to call 
on a friend—you see—and— 


SIBYL: (More embarrassed than he) Oh, 
yes, yes. Of course. I’m so sorry. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: No, no. I’m the one 
who’s sorry. Well, cheerie-bye till din- 
ner. (He goes out.) 


MRS. RAILTON-PFELL: I wish he wouldn't 
use that revolting expression. It’s so 
common. But then he is common— 


siBYL: Oh, no, Mummy, Do you think 
so? He was in a very good regiment. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: You can be in the 
Horse Guards and still be common, 
dear. (Gently) Sibyl, my dearest do 
you mind awfully if your tactless old 
mother whispers something in your ear? 


SIBYL: (Resigned) No. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I didn’t think it was 
terribly wise of you to lay yourself open 
to that snub just now. 


SIBYL: It wasn’t a snub, Mummy. I’m 
sure he really was going to see a friend 
— (MRS. RAILTON-BELL smiles understand - 
ingly and sympathetically, shaking her 
head ever so slightly) Well, I often do 
go for walks with the Major. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I know you do, dear. 
What is more, quite a lot of people have 
noticed it. 


(Pause. stsyt stares at her mother.) 


sipyL: (At length) You don’t mean— 
you can’t mean— (She jumps up and 
holds her cheeks with a sudden gesture) 
Oh, no. How can people be so awful! 
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MRS, RAILTON-BELL: It’s not being par- 
ticularly awful when an unattached girl 
is noticed constantly seeking the com- 
pany of an attractive older man. 


sipyL: (Still holding her cheeks) They 
think I chase him. Is that it? They think 
I run after him, they think I want— 
they think—no, it is awful. It is. It is. 
It is. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Sharply) Quieten 
yourself, my dear. Don’t get into one of 
your states, now. 


sIBYL: It’s all right, Mummy. I’m not 
in a state. It’s just—well—it’s just so 
dreadful that people should believe such 
a thing is even possible. I hate that side 
of life. I hate it. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (Soothingly) I know 
you do, dear. But it exists, all the same, 
and one has to be very careful in this 
world not to give people the wrong 
impression, Quieter now? 


sIBYL: Yes, Mummy. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Good. You must try 
not to let these things upset you so 
much, dear. 


sisyt: I only go for walks with the 
Major because I like hearing him talk. 
I like all his stories about London and 
the war and the regiment—and—well— 
he’s seen so much of life and I haven’t— 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: I don’t know what 
you mean by that, dear, I’m sure. 


sIByL: I only meant— (She checks her- 
self) I’m sorry. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Relentlessly pur- 
suing her prey) Of course I realize that 
you must occasionally miss some of the 
gaieties of life—the balls and the cock- 
tail parties and things—that a few other 
lucky young people can enjoy. I can 
assure you, dearest, if I could possibly 
afford it, you’d have them. But I do do 
my best, you know. 


siBYL: I know you do, Mummy. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: There was Rome last 
year, and our Scandinavian cruise the 
year before— 


sinyL: I know, Mummy. I know. Don’t 
think I’m not grateful. Please. It’s only— 
(She stops.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Gently prompting) 
Only what, dear? 


sipyt: If only I could do something. 
After all, I’m thirty-three— 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Now, my dear. We’ve 
been over this so often. Dearest child, 
you’d never stand any job for more 
than a few weeks, Remember Jones & 
Jones? 


siByL: But that was because I had to 
work in a basement, and I used to feel 
stifled and faint. But there must be 
something else. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Gently patting her 
hand) You're not a very strong child, 
dear. You must get that into your head. 
Your nervous system isn’t nearly as 
sound as it should be. 


SIBYL: You mean my states? But I hav- 
en’t had one of those for a long time— 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: No, dear — you've 
been doing very well. Very well, in- 
deed. But there’s quite a big difference 
between not having hysterical fits and 
being strong enough to take on a job. 
(Concluding the topic decisively) Hand 
me that newspaper, would you, dear? 


sIByL: Which one? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: The West Hampshire 
Weekly News. I want to see what the 
Major was so interested in (sipyt hands 
her the paper. MRS. RAILTON-BELL fum- 
bles in her pockets) Oh, dear me, what 
a silly billy! I've gone and left my 
glasses and my book in the shelter at 
the end of Ragusa Road. Oh, dear, I do 
hope they’re not stolen. I expect they’re 
bound to be. Now—doesn’t that show 
how dependent I am on you, my dear. 
If you hadn’t had that headache you’d 
have been with me this afternoon, and 
then you’d never have allowed me to— 


sIBYL: I’ll go and look for them. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Oh, would you, dear? 
That really is so kind of you. I hate 
you to fetch and carry for me, as you 
know—but my old legs are just a wee 
bit tired—It was the far end of the 
shelter, facing the sea. 


sipyL: Where we usually sit? I know. 
(She goes out. MRS. RAILTON-BELL opens 
the paper and, scanning it very close 
to her eyes, she turns the pages to 
what she plainly knows, from past 
experience, to be the interesting sec- 
tion. Suddenly she stops moving the 
paper across her eyes. We do not see 
her face but the paper itself begins to 
shake slightly as she reads. LADY 
MATHESON comes in.) 

LADY MATHESON: Oh, hullo dear. It’s 

nearly time for the newsreel. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (In a strained voice) 
Gladys, have you got your glasses? 


LADY MATHESON: Yes, I think so. (She 
feels in her pocket) Yes, here they are. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Then read this out 
to me. (She hands her the paper and 
points.) 

LADY MATHESON: (Unsuspecting) Where, 
dear? Lorry driver loses license? 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: No, no. Ex-officer 
bound over. Offense in cinema.” (Look- 
ing up) In cinema? Oh, dear—do we 
really want to hear this? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Grimly) Yes, we do. 
Go on. 


LADY MATHESON: (Reading, resignedly) 
“On Thursday last, before the Bourne- 
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mouth Magistrates, David Angus Pol- 
lock, fifty-five, giving his address as 
(She starts violently) the Beauregard 
Hotel, Morgan Crescent—” (In a fev- 
erish whisper) Major Pollock? Oh! 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Go on. 


LADY MATHESON: (Reading) “Morgan 
Crescent—pleaded guilty to a charge of 
insulting behavior in a Bournemouth 
cinema.” Oh! Oh! “On the complaint of 
a Mrs. Osborn, forty-three (Breath- 
lessly) of 4 Studland Road.” He must 
have been drinking— 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: He’s a teetotaller. 


LADY MATHESON: Perhaps just that one 
night. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: No. Read on. 


LADY MATHESON: Mrs. Osborn, giving 
evidence, stated that Pollock, sitting 
next to her, persistently nudged her in 
the arm, and later attempted to take 
other liberties. She subsequently va- 
cated her seat, and complained to an 
usherette. Inspector Franklin, giving 
evidence, said that in response to a tel- 
ephone call from the cinema manager, 
Pollock had been kept under observa- 
tion by police officers from three fifty- 
three p.m. until seven-ten P.m., by which 
time he had been observed to change 
his seat no less than five times, always 
choosing a seat next to a female person. 
There had, he admitted, been no fur- 
ther complaints, but that was not un- 
usual in cases of this kind, On leaving 
the cinema Pollock was arrested and 
after being charged and cautioned 
stated: “You have made a terrible mis- 
take. You have the wrong man. I was 
only in the place half an hour. I am a 
colonel in the Scots Guards.’ Later he 
made a statement. Appearing on behalf 
of the defendant, Mr. William Crowther, 
solicitor, stated that his client had had 
a momentary aberration. He was ex- 
tremely sorry and ashamed of himself 
and would undertake never to behave 
in so stupid and improper a manner in 
future. He asked that his client’s blame- 
less record should be taken into ac- 
count.. He had enlisted in the army in 
1925 and in 1939 was granted a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the 
Royal Army Service Corps. During the 
war, he had held a responsible position 
in charge of an Army Supply Depot in 
the Orkney Islands, and had been dis- 
charged in 1946 with the rank of full 
lieutenant. Pollock was not called. The 
Chairman of the Bench, giving judg- 
ment, said: “You have behaved dis- 
gustingly, but because this appears to 
be your first offense we propose to deal 
leniently with you.’ The defendant was 
bound over for twelve months.” (She 
lowers the paper, disturbed and flus- 
tered to the core of her being) Oh, dear. 
Oh, dear. Oh, dear. 
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MRS. RAILTON-BELL; (Perfectly composed 
but excited) Thursday. It must have 
happened on Wednesday. Do you re- 
member—he missed dinner that night? 


LADY MATHESON: Did he? Yes, so he did. 
Oh, dear. It’s all too frightful! I can 
hardly believe it. Persistently. It’s so 
dreadful. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: On the Thursday he 
was terribly nervous and depressed. 
I remember now. And then on the Fri- 
day, suddenly as bright as a button, Of 
course he must have read the papers 
and thought he’d got away with it. What 
a stroke of luck that I get this weekly 
one sent to me. 


LADY MATHESON: Luck, dear? Is it luck? 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Of course it’s luck. 
Otherwise we’d never have known. 


LADY MATHESON: Wouldn’t that have 


been better? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Gladys! What are 
you saying? 


LADY MATHESON: I don’t know. Oh, dear. 
I'm so fussed and confused. No, of 
course, it wouldn’t have been better. 
One has to know these things, I suppose 
—although sometimes I wonder why. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Because if there’s a 
liar and a fraudulent crook and a—I 
can’t bring myself to say it—wandering 
around among us unsuspected, there 
could be—well—there could be the most 
terrible repercussions. 


LADY MATHESON: Well, he’s been wander- 
ing around among us for four years now 
and there haven’t been any repercus- 
sions yet. (With a faint sigh) I suppose 
we're too old. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (Coldly) I have a 
daughter, you know. 


LADY MATHESON: Oh. Poor Sibyl. Yes. 
And she’s such a friend of his, isn’t she? 
Oh, dear. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Exactly. 


LADY MATHESON: (After a moment’s 
troubled reflection) Maud, dear—it’s not 
my business, I know, and of course you 
have a mother’s duty to protect your 
child—that, of course, I do see—and yet 
—well—she’s such a strange girl—so ex- 
citable and shy—and so ungrownup in 
sO many ways— 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Come to the point, 
Gladys. 


LADY MATHESON: Yes, I will. It’s this. 
I don’t think you ought to tell her this. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Not tell her? 


LADY MATHESON: Well, not all of it. Not 
the details. Say he’s a fraud, if you like, 
but not—please, Maud—not about the 
cinema. (Suddenly distressed by the 
thought herself) Oh, dear! I don’t know 
how I shall ever look him in the face 
again. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL You won't have to, 
dear. (She has risen purposefully from 
her chair) I’m going to see Miss Cooper 
now, and insist that he leaves this hotel 
before dinner tonight. 


LADY MATHESON: Oh, dear. I wonder if 
you should? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Gladys, what has 
come over you this evening? Of course 
I should. 


LADY MATHESON: But you know what 
Miss Cooper is—so independent and 
stubborn sometimes. She might not 
agree. 

MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Of course she'll 
agree. She has to agree if we all insist. 


LADY MATHESON: But we don’t all. I mean 
it’s just the two of us. Shouldn’t we 
consult the others first? (Suddenly re- 
alizing the implication) Oh, gracious! 
Of course that means we’ll have to tell 
them all, doesn’t it? 


MRS. RAILTON-EELL: (Delighted) An ex- 
cellent idea, Gladys. Where’s Mr. 
Fowler? 


LADY MATHESON: In his room, I think. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: And the young 
people? Shall we have them? They 
count as regulars by now, I suppose. 
Yes. We'll have them too. 


LADY MATHESON: Oh, dear. I hate telling 
tales. 

MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Telling tales? (She 
points dramatically to the West Hamp- 
shire Weekly News) The tale is told 
already, Gladys—to the world. 


LADY MATHESON: Well, strictly speak- 
ing—only to West Hampshire. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Don’t quibble, 
LADY MATHESON: Maud, you won’t— 
(SIBYL comes in) You'll remember what 


I said, won’t you? 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Yes, of course. Go 
on, dear. (LADY MATHESON goes out. MRS. 
RAILTON-BELL turns to sIBYL) Clever gir]. 
You found them, did you, darling? (She 
takes the book and the glasses from 
s1BYL, There is a pause. At length) Sibyl 
dear. I think you’d better go to your 
room, if you don’t mind. 


sIByL: Why, Mummy? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: We're holding a 
meeting of the regulars down here to 
discuss a very urgent matter that has 
just cropped up. 

sipyL: Oh, but how exciting. Can’t I 
stay? After all, I’m a regular, too— 


MRS RAILTON-BELL: I know, dear, but I 
doubt if the subject of the meeting 
is quite suitable for you. 


sisyL: Why, Mummy? What is it? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Oh, dear! You're 
such an inquisitive child. Very well, 
then. I'll tell you this much—but only 
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CHARLES: 


Nothing much. No splinters. Here, you'd better have this. 


It's quite clean. (He takes a clean handkerchief from his breast pocket 
and ties it neatly around her hand.) 


{Donald Harron, Margaret Leighton, Phyllis Neilson-Terry; New York production) 








this much. We are going to discuss 
whether or not we think that Miss 
Cooper should be told to ask Major 
Pollock to leave this hotel at once and 
never come back. 


sipyL: (Aghast) What? But I don’t un- 
derstand. Why, Mummy? (MRS. RAILTON- 
BELL does not reply) Mummy, tell me, 
why? 

MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I can’t tell you, dear. 
It might upset you too much. 


sipyL: But I must know, Mummy. I 
must. What has he done? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (After only the 
slightest hesitation) You really insist 


I should tell you? 
sipyL: Yes, I do. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Even after my strong 
warning? 


SIBYL: Yes. 
MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (With a sigh) Very 


well, then, dear. I have no option, I 


suppose. (With a quick gesture she 
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hands the paper to siByL) Read that. 
Middle column, Half way down. Ex- 
officer bound over. 


(SIBYL reads. MRS, RAILTON-BELL 
watches her. Suddenly sipyt sits, her 
eyes staring, but her face blank. Lapy 
MATHESON comes in. She sees SIBYL 
instantly.) 


LADY MATHESON: (Shocked) Oh, Maud, 
you haven’t— 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I did my best, my 
dear, but she insisted. She absolutely 
insisted. (Solicitously bending over her 
daughter’s chair) I’m so sorry, my dear. 
It must be the most dreadful shock for 
you. It was for us too, as you can 
imagine. Are you all right? (s1pyL takes 
her spectacles off and folding the paper 
meticulously, lays it down on the arm 
of her chair. She makes no reply. Her 
mother tries again, slightly more sharp- 
ly) Are you all right, Sibyl? 


sipyL: (Barely audible) Yes, Mummy. 


(JEAN comes in, looking rather an- 
noyed.) 


JEAN: What is it, Mrs. Railton-Bell? I 
can only stay a moment. I must get back 
to the baby. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I won't keep you 
long, I promise you. Take a seat. (Turn- 
ing to siByYL, sharply) Sibyl, what have 
you done? (CHARLES comes in. She takes 
SIBYL’s glasses from her hand) Look, 
you've broken your glasses. 


siByL: (Murmuring) How stupid. 


CHARLES: Hullo, you’ve cut your hand, 
haven't you? 


SsIBYL: No. 


CHARLES: Yes, you have. Let’s see. (With 
a rather professional air he picks up her 
limp hand and examines it) Nothing 
much. No splinters. Here, you’d better 
have this, It’s quite clean. (He takes a 
clean handkerchief from his breast 
pocket ana ties it neatly round her 
hand) Iodine and a bit of plaster later. 
(MR. FOWLER comes in.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Ah, Mr. Fowler. 
Would you take a seat, and then we 
can begin. The two young people are 
in a hurry. I'm afraid I have very grave 
news for you all. 


CHARLES: The boiler’s gone wrong again? 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: No. I only wish it 
were something so trivial. 


CHARLES: I don’t consider shaving in 
cold, brown water trivial. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Please, Mr. Stratton. 


MR. FOWLER: (Anxiously) They’re rais- 
ing the prices again? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: No. My news is 
graver even than that. 


MR. FOWLER: I don’t know what could 
be graver than that. 


MRS. RAILTON-EBELL: The news I have to 
give you, Mr. Fowler. 


CHARLES: Look, Mrs. Railton-Bell, must 
we play twenty questions? Can’t you 
just tell us what it is? 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (Angrily) My hesi- 
tation is only because the matter is so 
painful and so embarrassing for me that 
I find it difficult to choose my words. 
However, if you want it baldly, you 
shall have it. (After a dramatic pause) 
Major Pollock—who is not a major at 
all but a lieutenant promoted from the 
ranks in the R.A.S.C.— 


CHARLES: (Excitedly) No. You don’t say! 
I knew it, you know. I always knew 
Sandhurst and the Black Watch was a 
phony. Didn’t I say so, Jean? 


JEAN: Yes, you did, but I said it first— 
that night he made the boob about 
serviettes. 


MR. FOWLER: (Chipping in quickly) I 
must admit I’ve always slightly sus- 
pected the public school education. I 
mean, only today he made the most 
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shocking mistake in quoting Horace— 
quite appalling. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: (Raising her voice) 
Please, please, ladies and gentlemen. 
This is not the point. The dreadful, the 
really ghastly revelation is still to come. 
(She gains silence, and once again 
pauses dramatically) He was found 
guilty 

LADY MATHESON: Pleaded guilty— 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Please, Gladys. He 
was found or pleaded guilty—I don’t 
really see that it matters which—to be- 
having insultingly to no less than six 
respectable women in a Bournemouth 
cinema. 


(There is an aghast silence.) 


CHARLES: (At length) Good God! What 
a performance. 


LADY MATHESON: Really, Maud, I must 
correct that. I must. We only know one 
was respectable—the one who com- 
plained—and even she seemed a little 
odd in her behavior. Why didn’t she just 
say straight out to the Major, “I do 
wish you’d stop doing whatever it is 
that you are doing”? That’s what Id 
have done. About the other five we 
don’t know anything at all. We don’t 
oven know if he nudged them or 
anything. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Of course he nudged 
them. He was in that cinema for an 
immoral purpose—he admitted it. And 
he was seen to change his seat five 
times—always chooing one next to fe- 
male persons. 


CHARLES: That could make ten nudges, 
really, couldn’t it? If he had the chance 
of using both elbows. 


JEAN: Eleven, with the original one. Or 
twelve, supposing— 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Really, we seem to 
be losing the essential point in a welter 
of trivialities. The point is surely that 
the Major—the so-called Major—has 
pleaded guilty to a criminal offense of 
a disgusting nature, and I want to know 
what action we regular residents pro- 
pose to take. 


MR. FOWLER: What action do you pro- 
pose, Mrs. Railton-Bell? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I propose, on your 
behalf, to go to Miss Cooper and de- 
mand that he leaves the hotel forthwith 


CHARLES: No. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: You disagree, Mr. 
Stratton? 


CHARLES: Yes, I do. Please don’t think 
I’m making light of this business, Mrs. 
Railton-Bell. To me what he’s done, if 
he’s done it, seems ugly and repulsive. 
I’ve always had an intense dislike of the 
more furtive forms of sexual expression. 
So emotionally I’m entirely on your 
side. But logically I’m not. 
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MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Cuttingly) Are you 
making a speech, Mr. Stratton? If so, 
perhaps you'd like to stand over there 
and address us. 


CHARLES: No. I'm all right where I am, 
thank you. I’m not making a speech 
either. I’m just saying that my dislike 
of the Major’s offense. is emotional and 
not logical, My lack of understanding 
of it is probably a shortcoming in me. 
The Major presumably understands my 
form of lovemaking. I should therefore 
understand his. But I don’t. So I am 
plainly in a state of prejudice against 
him, and must be very wary of any 
moral judgments I may pass in this 
matter. It’s only fair to approach it from 
the purely logical standpoint of prac- 
tical Christian ethics, and ask myself 
the question: “What harm has the man 
done?” Well, apart from possibly slightly 
bruising the arm of a certain lady, 
whose motives in complaining—I agree 
with Lady Matheson—are extremely 
questionable — apart from that, and 
apart from telling us a few rather 
pathetic lies about his past life, which 
most of us do anyway from time to 
time, I really can’t see he’s done any- 
thing to justify us chucking him out 
into the street. 


JEAN: (Hotly) I don’t agree at all. I feel 
disgusted at what he’s done too, but 
I think I’m quite right to feel disgusted. 
I don’t consider myself prejudiced at 
all, and I think that people who behave 
like that are a public menace and de- 
serve anything they get. 


CHARLES: Your vehemence is highly sus- 
pect. I must have you psychoanalyzed. 


JEAN: It’s absolutely logical, Charles. 
Supposing next time it’s a daughter— 


CHARLES: (Wearily) I know. I know. 
And supposing in twenty or thirty years’ 
time she sits next to a Major Pollock 
in a cinema— 


JEAN: Exactly. (He Laughs) It’s not 
funny, Charles. How would you feel— 


CHARLES: Very ashamed of her if she 
didn’t use her elbows back, very hard, 
and in the right place. 


yean: Charles, I think that’s an abso- 
lutely monstrous— 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Please, please, please. 
This is not a private argument between 
the two of you. I take it, Mr. Stratton, 
you are against any action regarding 
this matter? (CHARLES nods) Of any 
kind at all? (cHaRLES shakes his head) 
Not even a protest? 


CHARLES: I might give him a reproving 
glance at dinner. 

MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Turning from him 
in disgust) You, Mrs. Stratton, I gather, 
agree with me that I should see Miss 
Cooper? 

JEAN: (Firmly) Yes. 





CHARLES: (Murmuring to her) Book- 
burner. 


JEAN: (Furiously) What’s book-burning 
got to do with it? 


CHARLES: A lot. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Imperiously) Quiet, 
please. (Turning to MR, FOWLER) Mr 
Fowler? What do you think? 


MR. FOWLER: (Confused) Well it’s diffi- 
cult. Very difficult. I can’t say I see it 
like Stratton. That’s the modern view- 
point, I know—nothing is really wrong 
that doesn’t do actual and assessable 
harm to another human being. But he’s 
not correct when he calls that Christi- 
anity. Christianity, surely, goes much 
further than that. Certain acts are 
wrong because they are, in themselves 
and by themselves, impure and im- 
moral, and it seerns to me that this 
terrible wave of vice and sexual excess 
which seems to have flooded this coun- 
try since the war might well, in part, be 
due to the decline of the old standards, 
emotional and illogical though they may 
well seem to the younger generation. 
Tolerance is not necessarily a good, you 
know. Tolerance of evil may itself be 
evil. After all, it was Aristotle, wasn’t 
it, who said— 


(MISS MEACHAM appears from the 
garden.) 


MISS MEACHAM: Oh, really—you’ve all 
gone on far too long about it. And when 
you start quoting Aristotle, well, per- 
sonally, I’m going to my room. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: You heard, Miss 
Meacham? 


MISS MEACHAM: I couldn’t help hearing 
I didn’t want to. I was doing my sys- 
tem and you need to concentrate like 
billy-oh on that, but I had my chair 
against the wall to catch the sun, and 
I wasn’t going to move into the cold 
just for you people. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Well, as you know 
the facts, I suppose we should canvass 
your opinion. What is it? 


MISS MEACHAM: I haven’t any 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: You must have some 
opinion? 

MISS MEACHAM: Why should I? I've 
been out of the world far longer than 
any of you and what do I know about 
morals and ethics? Only what I read in 
novels, and as I only read thrillers, that 
isn’t worth much. In Mickey Spillane 
the hero does far worse things to his 
girls than the Major’s done, and no one 
seems to mind. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: I don’t think that it’s 
quite the point what Mickey Spillane’s 
heroes do to his girls, Miss Meacham 
We want your views on Major Pollock 
MISS MEACHAM: Do you? Well, my views 
on Major Pollock have always been 
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that he’s a crashing old bore, and a 
wicked old fraud. Now I hear he’s a 
dirty old man, too. Well, I’m not at all 
surprised, and quite between these four 
walls, I don’t give a damn. 


(She goes out, There is a pause, and 
then MRS. RAILTON-BELL turns to MR. 
FOWLER.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Well, Mr. Fowler, 
I take it you are on the side of action? 


(Pause.) 


MR. FOWLER: I once had to recommend 
a boy for expulsion. Only once, in the 
whole of the fifteen years I was a house- 
master. I was deeply unhappy about it. 
Deeply. And yet events proved me 
right. He was no good. He became a 
thief and a blackmailer, and—oh—hor- 
rible things happened to him. Horrible. 
(After a moment’s pause) Poor boy. 
He had a way with him— 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Impatiently) Are 
you in favor of action, Mr. Fowler? 


MRS FOWLER: (Unhappily) Yes, I sup- 
pose so. Yes, I am. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (To LADY MATHESON) 
And you, Gladys? (As LADY MATHESON 
hesitates) You don’t need to make a 
speech like the others, dear. Just say 
yes or no. 


(Pause.) 
LADY MATHESON: (At Length) Oh, dear! 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Now, don’t shilly- 


shally, Gladys. You know perfectly well 
what you feel about all this dreadful 
vice that’s going on all over the country. 
You've told me often how people like 
that should be locked up— 


LADY MATHESON: (At Length) Oh, dear! 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Really impatient) 
Oh, for heaven’s sake, make up your 
mind, Gladys. Are you on the side of 
Mr. Stratton with his defense of vice, 
or are you on the side of the Christian 
virtues like Mr. Fowler, Mrs. Stratton 
and myself? 


CHARLES: (Quietly) I have never in my 
life heard a question more disgracefully 
begged. Senator McCarthy could use 
your talents, Mrs. Railton-Bell. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Will you keep quiet! 
Well, Gladys, which is it to be? 


LADY MATHESON: I’m on your side, of 


course. It’s only— 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (To CHARLES) Well, 
Mr. Stratton—apart from Miss Meacham, 
who might be said to be neutral, the 
count appears now to be five to one 
against you. 


CHARLES: Five to one? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: My daughter, of 
course, agrees with me. 


CHARLES: How do you know? 
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MRS, RAILTON-BELL: I know her feelings 
in this matter. 

CHARLES: May we hear them from her- 
self? (simpy, during the whole of this 
discussion, has not stirred in her chair. 
Her two hands, one bound with a hand- 
kerchief, have rested motionless in her 
lap, and she has been staring at the wall 


opposite her) Miss Railton-Bell—could 
we hear your views? 


(There is no reply.) 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Mr. Stratton is ask- 
ing you a question, dear. 


sIBYL: Yes, Mummy? 
CHARLES: Could we hear your views? 
SIBYL: My views? 


MRS, RAILTON-EBELL: (Clearly, as to a 
child) On Major Pollock, dear. What 
action should we take about him? 
(SIBYL seems puzzled and makes no 
reply. Her mother turns to the others, 
in an aside) It’s the shock. (To sIByL 
again) You know what you've just read 
in that paper, dear? What do you think 
of it? 


SIBYL: (In a whisper) It made me sick. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Of course it did, 
dear. That’s how we all feel. 


siByL: (Her voice growing louder in 
a crescendo) It made me sick, It made 
me sick. It made me sick. It made me 
sick. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Going quickly to 
her and embracing her) Yes, dear. Yes. 
Don’t fuss now, don’t fuss. It’s all right. 


s1BYL: ( Burying her face in her mother’s 
arms) I don’t feel well, Mummy. Can 
I go and lie down? 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Of course you can, 
dear. We can go into the writing room. 
Such a nice comfy sofa, and there’s 
never anyone there. (She leads her to 
the hall door) And don’t fret any more, 
my dear. Try and forget the whole nasty 
business, Make believe it never hap- 
pened—that there never was such a 
person as Major Pollock. That’s the way. 
(They disappear together into the hall.) 


LADY MATHESON: She should never have 
told her like that. It was such a mistake. 


CHARLES: (Angrily) I agree. If that girl 
doesn’t end as a mental case it won’t be 
the fault of her mother. 


LADY MATHESON: (Loyally) Mr. Stratton 
—I must say I consider that a quite 
outrageous way of twisting my remark. 
I used the word “mistake,” and you 
have no right— 


CHARLES: No, I haven’t. I’m sorry. The 
comment was purely my own. 


JEAN: It was your fault for asking her 
views. 


CHARLES: She was sitting there quite 
peacefully, apparently listening. I wasn’t 


to know she was in a state of high, sup- 
pressed hysteria. I might, admittedly, 
have guessed, but anyway, I had an 
idiotic but well-meaning ‘hope that I 
might get her—just this once—just this 
once in the whole of her life—to dis- 
agree publicly with her mother. It could 
save her soul if she ever did. 


MR. FOWLER: I didn’t realize that mod- 
ern psychiatry recognized so old-fash- 
ioned and sentimental a term as soul, 
Mr. Stratton. 


CHARLES: Very well, for “soul” read 
“mind,” and one day when you have 
a spare ten mimutes, explain to me the 
difference. 


MR. FOWLER: I will. 


CHARLES: (Getting up) Not now, I’m 
afraid. It might muddle my anatomical 
studies. (To JEAN) Are you coming? 


(JEAN gets up, rather reluctantly.) 


JEAN: I don’t know what’s the matter 
with you this evening, Charles. You're 
behaving like an arrogant pompous boor. 


CHARLES: You must forgive me. I sup- 
pose it’s just that I’m feeling a little 
light-headed at finding myself, on an 
issue of common humanity, in a minor- 
ity of one. The sin of spiritual pride, 
that’s called—isn’t it, Mr. Fowler? (He 
goes out. JEAN comes back from the 
door.) 

JEAN: (To the other two) He’s been 
overworking, you know. He'll be quite 
different about all this tomorrow. (Con- 
fidently) I'll see to that. 


(MRS, RAILTON-BELL comes in.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: She’s quite all right, 
now. She always recovers from these 
little states very quickly. She’s resting 
in the writing room. 


LADY MATHESON: Oh, good. 


JEAN: I was just apologizing for my 
husband’s behavior, Mrs. Railton-Bell. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Thank you, my dear 
—but what I always say is—we’re all 
of us entitled to our own opinions, how- 
ever odd and dangerous and distasteful 
they may sometimes be. (Briskly) Now. 
Shall we all go and see Miss Cooper 
in a body, or would you rather I acted 
as your spokesman? 
(It is plain which course she would 
prefer. After a pause, they begin to 
murmur diffidently.) 
LADY MATHESON: I think, perhaps, if you 
went, dear— 


MR. FOWLER: I don’t think a deputation 
is a good idea— 

JEAN: You be our spokesman. 

MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Very well. (She picks 
up the copy of the newspaper and goes 
to the door) I hope you all understand 


it’s a duty I hardly relish. (She goes 
out.) 
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MR. FOWLER: (To LADY MATHESON) I would 
hardly call that a strictly accurate self- 
appraisal, would you? 


LADY MATHESON: (Doubtfully) Well— 
after all—doing a duty can seem a 
pleasure, to some people, can’t it? It 
never has done to me, I agree, but then 
I’m—well so weak and silly about these 
things— 


JEAN: (At the door) It would be a 
pleasure to me in this case. Horrid old 
man! (To herself as she goes) I hope 
the baby’s not been crying— (She goes 
out.) 


MR. FOWLER: A ruthless young girl, that, 
I would say. 


LADY MATHESON: So many young people 
are these days, don’t you think? 


MR. FOWLER: 
young people. 


(Meaningly) Not only 


LADY MATHESON: (Unhappily) Yes—well. 
(With a sigh) Oh, dear! What a dread- 
ful affair. It’s made me quite miserable. 


MR. FOWLER: I feel a little unhappy about 
it all myself. (He sighs and gets up) 
The trouble about being on the side of 
right, as one sees it, is that one some- 
times finds oneself in the company of 
such questionable allies. Let’s go and 
take our minds off it all with television. 


LADY MATHESON: (Getting up) Yes. Good 
idea. The newsreel is nearly over now 
—but I think that dear Philip Harben 
is on, after. Such a pity I'll never have 
the chance of following any of his 
recipes. 


MR, FOWLER: (As they go out) I agree. 
One suffers the tortures of Tantalus, 
and yet the pleasure is intense. Isn’t 
that what is today called Masochism? 


(They go out. The room is empty for 
a moment, and then MAJOR POLLOCK 
tentatively appears at the open French 
windows. He peers cautionsly into the 
room, and satisfying himself that it is 
empty, comes in He goes quickly to 
the table on which are MRS. RAILTON- 
BELL’s journals. He sees at once that 
the West Hampshire Weekly News is 
no longer where he left it. Frantically 
he rummages through the pile, and 
then begins to search the room. He is 
standing, in doubt, by the fireplace, 
when the door opens quietly and sIBYL 
comes in. As she sees him she stands 
stock still. He does not move either.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (At length, with pathe- 
tic jauntiness) Evening, Miss R.B. And 
how’s the world with you, eh? 


sipyL: Were you looking for Mummy’s 
paper? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: What? No, of course 
not. I've got the other copy— 


siBYL: Don’t pretend any more, please. 
She’s read it, you see. 
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MAJOR POLLOCK: Oh. (There is a long 
pause. The maJor’s shoulders droop, and 
he holds the table for support) Did she 
show it to you? 


sipyL: Yes, 

MAJOR POLLOCK: Oh. 

stpyLt: And to all the others. 

MAJOR POLLOCK: Miss Cooper too? 

SIBYL: Mummy’s gone to tell her. 
(The MaAJor nods, hopelessly.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (At length) Well—that’s 
it, then, isn’t it? 


SIBYL: Yes. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Oh, God! (He sits down, 
staring at the floor. She looks at him 
steadily.) 


sIBYL: (Passionately) Why did you do 
it? Why did you do it? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I don’t know. I wish 
I could answer that. Why does anyone 
do anything they shouldn’t? Why do 
some people drink too much, and other 
people smoke fifty cigarettes a day? 
Because they can’t stop it, I suppose. 


sipyL: Then this wasn’t—the first time? 
MAJOR POLLOCK: (Quietly) No. 
sIBYL: It’s horrible 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Yes, of course it is. I’m 
not trying to defend it. You wouldn't 
guess, I know, but ever since school I’ve 
always been scared to death of women. 
Of everyone, in a way, I suppose, but 
mostly of women. I had a bad time at 
school — which wasn’t Wellington, of 
course — just a Council school. Boys 
hate other boys to be timid and shy, 
and they gave it to me good and proper 
My father despised me, too. He was a 
sergeant-major in the Black Watch. He 
made me join the Army, but I was al- 
ways a bitter disappointment to him 
He died before I got my commission. 
I only got that by a wangle. It wasn’t 
dificult at the beginning of the war 
But it meant everything to me, all the 
same. Being saluted, being called sir— 
I thought, I’m someone, now, a real 
person. Perhaps some woman might 
even—(He stops) But it didn’t work. 
It never has worked. I’m made in a 
certain way, and I can’t change it. It 
has to be the dark, you see, and strang- 
ers, because— 





SIBYL: Why did you do it? Why did you do it? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: | don't know. | wish | could answer that. 
Why does anyone do anything they shouldn't? 


(Eric Portman, Margaret Leighton; New York production) 









































stpYL: (Holding her hands to her ears) 
Stop, stop. I don’t want to hear it. 
It makes me ill. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Quietly) Yes. It would, 
of course. I should have known that. 
It was only that you’d asked me about 
why I did such things, and I w: ed 
to talk to someone about it. I m :r 
have, you see, not in the whole of my 
life. (He gets up and gently touches her 
sleeve) I’m sorry to upset you, of all 
people. (He goes to a table and collects 
two books.) 


SIBYL: Why me, so especially? Why not 
the others? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Oh, I don’t give a hang 
about the others. They'll all take it in 
their various ways, I suppose—but it 
won’t mean much more to them than 
another bit of gossip to snort or snigger 
about, But it'll be different for you, 
Sibyl, and that makes me unhappy. 


siByL: That's the first time you’ve ever 
called me Sibyl 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Is it? Well, there’s not 
much point in all that Miss R.B. stuff 
now, is there? 


SsIByL: What makes me so different from 
the others? 


(The masor has gathered another 
book from a corner of the room, and 
a pipe. He turns now and looks at 
her.) 
MAJOR POLLOCK: Your being so scared of 
—weil—shall we call it life? It sounds 
more respectable than the word which 
I know you hate. You and I are awfully 
alike, you know. That’s why I suppose 
we've drifted so much together in this 
place. 
sipyL: How can you say we're alike? 
I don’t— (She stops, unable to continue.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I know you don’t. 
You’re not even tempted and never 
will be. You’re very lucky. Or are you? 
Who’s to say, really? All I meant was 
that we’re both of us frightened of 
people, and yet we’ve somehow man- 
aged to forget our fright when we've 
been in each other’s company. Speaking 
for myself, I’m grateful and always will 
be. Of course I can’t expect you to feel 
the same way now. 


sIByL: What are you doing? 
MAJOR POLLOCK: Getting my things to- 


gether. Have you seen a pouch any- 
where? 
sipyL: It’s here. (She goes to a table 
and collects it. He takes it from her.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (With a wry smile) Old 
Wellingtonian colors. 


stpyL: Why have you told so many 
awful lies? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I don’t like myself as 
I am, I suppose, so I’ve had to invent 
another person. It’s not so harmful, 
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really. We've all got daydreams. Mine 
have gone a step further than most 
people’s that’s all. Quite often I’ve even 
managed to believe in the Major myself. 
(He starts) Is that someone in the hall? 


SIBYL: (Listening) No, I don’t think so. 
Where will you go? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I don’t know. There’s 
a chap in London might put me up for 
a day or two. Only I don’t so awfully 
want to go there— 

SIBYL: Why not? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (After a slight pause) 
Well—you see—it’s rather a case of 
birds of a feather. 


sIBYL: Don’t go to him. You mustn’t go 
to him. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I don’t know where else. 
sisyL: Another hotel. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: It can’t be Bournemouth 
or anywhere near here. It'll have to be 
London, and I don’t know anywhere 
there I can afford— 


sIBYL: I'll lend you some money. 
MAJOR POLLOCK: You certainly won't. 


sIBYL: I will. I have some savings cer- 
tificates. You can have those. I can get 
more too, if you need it. 

MAJOR POLLOCK: (Holding her hand, 
gently) No, Sibyl, No. Thank you—but 
no. 

SIBYL: But you'll go to this man. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: No, I won't. I'll find 
somewhere else. 


sipyL: Where? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: 
all right. 


Don’t worry. I'll be 


(MISS COOPER comes in, and closez the 
door behind her.) 


MIss cooper: (Brightly) There you are, 
Major Pollock. Can I see you in my 
office a moment? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: We don’t need to talk 
in your office, Miss Cooper. I know what 
you have to say. I'm leaving at once. 


MISS COOPER: I see. That’s your own 
choice, is it? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Of course. 


MISS COOPER: Because I would like to 
make it perfectly plain to you that 
there’s no question whatever of my 
requiring you to leave this hotel. If you 
want to stay on here you're at perfect 
liberty to do so, It’s entirely a matter 
for you. 


(Pause.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I see. That’s good of 
you. But of course I have to go. 


MISS COOPER: I quite understand that 
you'd want to. I shan’t charge the usual 
week’s notice. When will you be going? 
Before dinner? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Of course. 


MISS COOPER: Do you want me to help 
you find some place to stay until you 
can get settled? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I can hardly expect 
that, Miss Cooper. 


MIss cooper: Why on earth not? There 
are two hotels in London run by the 
Beauregard group. One is in West Ken- 
sington and the other in St. John’s 
Wood. They’re both about the same 
price. Which would you prefer? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (After a pause) West 
Kensington, I think. 


MISS COOPER: I’ve got their card here 
somewhere. Yes, there’s one here. (She 
goes to the mantelpiece and takes a card 
from a small holder. She hands it to 
him) Would you like me to ring them 
up for you? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Thank you, but I think 
perhaps I'd better ring them myself. In 
case of—further trouble, I don’t want 
to involve you more than I need. May 
I use the phone in your office? 


Miss cooper: Certainly. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I'll pay for the call, of 

course. (He goes to the door and looks 

to see if anyone is about in the hall) 

Sibyl, If I don’t have a chance of seeing 

you again, I'll write and say good-bye. 
(He goes out. MISS COOPER turns to 
SIBYL.) 


MIss cooper: Your mother’s gone up to 
dress for dinner, Miss Railton-Bell. She 
told me I’d find you in the writing room 
lying down and I was to tell you that 
you can have your meal upstairs to- 
night, if you’d rather. 


siByL: That's all right. 


MISS cooPER: (Sympathetically) How 
are you feeling now? 


sisyLt: (Brusquely) All right. 
(MISS COOPER approaches her.) 


MISS COOPER: (Quietly) Is there any- 
thing I can do to help you? 


sipyL: (Angrily) No. Nothing. And 
please don’t say things like that. You'll 
make me feel bad again, and I'll make 
a fool of myself. I feel well now. He’s 
going and that’s good. I despise him. 


MISS CooPER: Do you? I wonder if you 
should. 


siByL: He’s a vile, wicked man, and he’s 
done a horrible beastly thing. It’s not 
the first time, either. He admits that. 


MISS CooPER: I didn’t think it was. 


sipyL: And yet you told him he could 
stay on in the hotel if he wanted to? 
That’s wicked too. 


MIss cooper: Then I suppose I am 
wicked too. (She puts her hand on her 
arm) Sibyl, dear— 
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sIBYL: Why is everyone calling me Sibyl 
this evening? Please stop. You'll only 
make me cry. 


MISS COOPER: I don’t mean to do that. 
I just mean to help you. (sipyt breaks 
down suddenly, but now quietly and 
without hysteria, Miss cooper holds her) 
That’s better. Much better. 


sIBYL: It’s so horrible. 


MISS COOPER: I know it is. I’m very 
sorry for you. 


SIBYL: He says we're alike—he and I. 
MISS COOPER: Does he? 


sIBYL: He says we’re both scared of life 
and people and sex. There—I’ve said 
the word. He says I hate saying it even, 
and he’s right. I do. What’s the matter 
with me? There must be something the 
matter with me. 


MISS cooPeR: Nothing very much, I 
should say. Shall we sit down? (She 
gently propels her on to the sofa and 
sits beside her.) 


stBYL: I’m a freak, aren’t I? 


MISS COOPER: (In matter-of-fact tones) 
I never know what that word means. 
If you mean you're different from other 
people, then, I suppose, you are a freak. 
But all human beings are a bit different 
from each other, aren’t they? What a 
dull world it would be if they weren't. 


s1BYL: I'd like to be ordinary. 


MISS COOPER: I wouldn’t know about 
that, dear. You see, I’ve never met an 
ordinary person. To me all people are 
extraordinary. I meet all sorts here, you 
know, in my job, and the one thing I’ve 
learnt in five years is that the word 
normal, applied to any human being, is 
utterly meaningless. In a sort of a way 
it’s an insult to our Maker, don’t you 
think, to suppose that He could possibly 
work to any set pattern. 


siByL: I don’t think Mummy would 
agree with you. 


MISS COOPER: I’m fairly sure she wouldn't. 
Tell me—when did your father die? 


stBYL: When I was seven, 
MISS cooPER: Did you go to school? 


s1BYL: No. Mummy said I was too deli- 
cate. I had a governess some of the time, 
but most of the time Mummy taught 
me herself. 


MIss cooper: Yes. I see. And you've 
never really been away from her, have 
you? 


stBYL: Only when I had a job for a bit. 
(Proudly) I was a salesgirl in a big 
shop in London—Jones & Jones. I sold 
lampshades. But I got ill, though, and 
had to leave. 


MISS COOPER: (Brightly) What bad luck. 
Well you must try again, some day, 
mustn’t you? 
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SsIBYL: Mummy says no. 


MISS COOPER: Mummy says no. Well, 
then, you must just try and get Mummy 
to say yes, don’t you think? 


siBYL: I don’t know how. 


MISS COOPER: I'll tell you how. By run- 
ning off and getting a job on your own. 
She'll say yes quick enough then. (She 
pats sIBYL’s knee sympathetically and 
gets up) I have my menus to do. (She 
goes towards the door.) 


sipyL: (Urgently) Will he be all right, 
do you think? 


MISS COOPER: The Major? I don’t know. 
I hope so. 


s1BYL: In spite of what he’s done, I don’t 
want anything bad to happen to him. 
I want him to be happy. Is it a nice 
hotel—this one in West Kensington? 


MISS COOPER: Very nice. 


sIBYL: Do you think he'll find a friend 
there? He told me just now that he’d 
always be grateful to me for making 
him forget how frightened he was of 
people. 


MISS COOPER: He’s helped you too, hasn’t 
he? 


sIBYL: Yes. 


MISS COOPER: (After a pause) I hope 
he’ll find a friend in the new hotel. 


stByL: So do I. Oh, God, so do I. 
(The MAJOR comes in.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Quickly, to MIss CooP- 
ER) It’s all right. I’ve fixed it. It might 
please you to know that I said Mr 
Pollock, and didn’t have to mention 
your name, or this hotel. I must dash 
upstairs and pack now. (He turns to 
sIByL and holds out his hand) Good- 
bye, Sibyl. 


(stByL takes his hand, after a sec- 
ond’s hesitation.) 


sIBYL: Good-bye. (She drops his hand 
and runs quickly to the door. Without 
looking back) God bless you. (She goes 
out.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Very upset? (MISS 
COOPER nods) That’s the part I’ve hated 
most, you know. It’s funny. She’s rather 
an odd one—almost a case—she’s got 
a child’s mind and hardly makes sense 
sometimes—and yet she means quite 
a lot to me. 


MISS COOPER: I think you mean quite a 
lot to her too. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I did, I think. Not now, 
of course. It was the gallant ex-soldier 
she was fond of—not—(He stops) I 
told her the whole story about myself. 
I thought it right. There’s just a chance 
she might understand it all a bit better 
one day. I'm afraid, though, she’ll never 
get over it. 









MIss cooPER: No. I don’t suppose she 
will, 

MAJOR POLLOCK: One’s apt to excuse 
oneself sometimes by saying, well, after 
all, what I do doesn’t do anybody much 
harm. But one does, you see. That’s not 
a thought I like. Could you have a 
squint in the hall and see if anyone’s 
around? 

(miss cooper half opens the door.) 


MISS coopeR: Miss Meacham’s at the 
telephone. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Damn. 


MISS COOPER: What train are you 
catching? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Seven forty-five 
MISS COOPER: You've got time. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I’ve got a tremendous 
lot of packing to do. Four years, you 
know. Hellish business. I’m dreading 
the first few days in a new place. I mean 
dreading, you know—literally trembling 
with funk at the thought of meeting 
new people. The trouble is I'll prob- 
ably be forced by sheer terror to take 
refuge in all that Major stuff again. 


MISS COOPER: Try not to. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Oh, I'll try all right 
I'll try. I only hope Ill succeed. (He 
goes cautiously to the door and turns) 
Still there. Damn. (Coming back) Thank 
you for being so kind. God knows why 
you have been. I don’t deserve it—but 
I'm grateful. Very grateful. 

MISS cooPEeR: That’s all right. 

MAJOR POLLOCK: You're an odd fish, you 
know, if you don’t mind my saying so 
A good deal more goes on behind that 
calm managerial front of yours than 
anyone would imagine. Has something 
bad ever happened to you? 


MISS COOPER: Yes 

MAJOR POLLOCK: Very bad? 

MISS COOPER: I’ve got over it. 

MAJOR POLLOCK: What was it? 

MISS COOPER: I loved a man who loved 
somebody else. 

MAJOR POLLOCK: Still love him? 

MISS cooPER: Oh, yes. I always will 
MAJOR POLLOCK: Any hope? 


MISS COOPER: (Cheerfully) No. None at 
all. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Why so cheerful about 
it? 

MISS COOPER: Because there’s no point 
in being anything else. I’ve settled for 
the situation, you see, and it’s surpris- 
ing how cheerful one can be when one 
gives up hope. I’ve still got the memory, 
you see, which is a very pleasant one 
all things considered. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Nodding) I see. Quite 
the philosopher, what? (To himself) I 
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must give up saying what. Well, Mea- 
cham or no Meacham, I’m going to make 
a dash for it, or I'll miss that train. (He 
turns back to the door.) 


MISS COOPER: Why don’t you stay? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Turning, incredulous- 
ly) Stay? In the hotel, you mean? 


MISS COOPER: You say you dread the 
new hotel. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I dread this one a damn 
sight more, now 


MISS COOPER: Yes, I expect you do. But 
at least you couldn’t be forced by ter- 
ror into any more Major stuff, could 
you? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I might be forced into 
something a good deal more—conclu- 
sive—cleaning my old service revolver, 
perhaps—you know the form—make a 
nasty mess on one of your carpets and 
an ugly scandal in your hotel. 


MISS CooPER: (Lightly) I'd take the risk, 
if you would. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: My dear Miss Cooper, 
I'm far too much of a coward to stay 
on here now. Far too much. 


MISS COOPER: I see. Pity. I just thought 
it would be so nice if you could prove 
to yourself that you weren't. 


(Pause.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (At length) You're 
thinking of her too, of course, aren’t 
you? 


MISS COOPER: Yes. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Reinstate the gallant 
ex-soldier in her eyes? 


MISS COOPER: That's right. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Make her think she’s 
helped me find my soul and all that. 


MISS COOPER: Yes. 
(Another pause.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (With an eventual sigh) 
Not a hope. Not a hope in the whole, 
wide, blinking world. I know my form, 
you see. 


MISS COOPER: I wonder if you do 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Sadly) Oh, I do, only 
too well. Thanks for trying, anyway. 
(He looks cautiously out into the hall) 
Coast’s clear. (He turns round and looks 
at her for a long time. She stares back 
steadily at him. He speaks again, at 
length) There’s a nine-something train, 
isn’t there? 


MISS cooper: Nine thirty-two. 


(There is another pause as he looks 
at her in doubt. Then he gives a 
shamefaced smile.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I expect I'll still catch 
the seven forty-five. (He goes out.) 


The Lights Fade 


Scene II 


The dining room. As at the beginning 
of the first play, dinner is in full swing. 
The table by the window is now occu- 
pied by a pair of young “casuals”— 
much interested in each other, and to- 
tally oblivious of everyone else. One 
table is unoccupied and unset; other- 
wise all the tables are occupied by the 
usual owners. 


As the lights come on, conversation is 
general—which means, more precisely, 
that the two casuals are murmuring to- 
gether, the STRATTONS are arguing, LADY 
MATHESON and MR. FOWLER are talking 
between tables, and MRS. RAILTON-BELL 
is talking to SIBYL. MABEL is hovering 
over MISS MEACHAM, who is absorbed in 
Racing Up to Date. 


MABEL: (Heard above the background) 
Were you the fricassee or the Cam- 
bridge steak? 


MISS MEACHAM: What? Oh, it doesn’t 
matter. Both are uneatable. 


MABEL: What about the cold chicken, 
then? 


MISS MEACHAM: Cold chicken? But we 
haven't had it hot yet. 


MABEL: If I were you I'd have the 
fricassee. It’s all right, It’s rabbit. 


MISS MEACHAM: The fricassee then. 

MR. FOWLER: Any cheese, Mabel? 
MABEL: Afraid not. 

MR. FOWLER: There’s never any cheese. 


(MABEL serves MISS MEACHAM and 
stumps out to the kitchen. MRS. RAIL- 
TON-BELL leans across to LADY MATHE- 
SON.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: I believe there’s a 
new game on television tonight. 


LADY MATHESON: Yes. I know, dear. I 
read all about it in the Radio Times. 
It sounds quite fascinating—I shall cer- 
tainly see it next week. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: 
dear? 


Why not tonight, 


LADY MATHESON: I feel too tired. I’m 
going to go to bed directly after dinner. 


MRS, RAILTON-BELL: Of course. (Lower- 
ing her voice) What a really nerve- 
racking day it’s been, hasn’t it? I don’t 
suppose any of us will ever forget it. 
Ever. I feel utterly shattered, myself. 
(To stpyL) Pass the sauce, dear. 


(LADY MATHESON nods. MRS. RAILTON- 
BELL takes a sip of wine. The MAJOR 
has walked quietly into the dining 
room. MRS. RAILTON-BELL turns and 
stares unbelievingly at him as he 
walks slowly to his table and sits 
down. The conversation in the dining 
room has frozen into a dead silence, 
for even “the casuals” seem affected 


by the electric atmosphere—though 
oblivious of the cause—and have 
ceased talking, The silence is broken 
by DOREEN entering the dining room 
and seeing him.) 


DOREEN: (Calling through the kitchen 
door) Mabel—Number Seven’s in. You 


said he was out. 


MABEL: (Off) Well, that’s what Joe said. 
Joe said he was leaving before dinner. 


DOREEN: Sorry, Major. There’s been a 
muddle. I'll lay your table right away. 
(She goes back into the kitchen. The 
silence remains unbroken, until DOREEN 
returns with a tray and begins quickly 
to set the maJor’s table) What would 
you like? The fricassee’s nice. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I'll have that. Thank 
you. 


DOREEN: Soup first? 
MAJOR POLLOCK: No, thank you. 


DOREEN: (Finally setting the table) There 
we are. All cosy now. Fricassee, you 
said? 

MAJOR POLLOCK: That’s right. 


(She goes into the kitchen. sipyt is 
staring at the MaJsor, but he does not 
meet her eyes. He is looking down 
at his table, as is everyone else, 
aware of his presence, save sIBYL and 
MRS. RAILTON-BELL, who is glaring fu- 
riously in turn at him and at the 
others. The silence is broken sud- 
denly by a rather nervously high- 
pitched greeting from CHARLES.) 


CHARLES: (To the masor) Hullo. 
MAJOR POLLOCK: (Murmuring) Hullo. 


CHARLES: Clouding over a bit, isn’t it? 
I'm afraid we may get rain later. 


(JEAN is furiously glaring at her hus- 
band. MRS. RAILTON-BELL has turned 
fully round in her chair in an at- 
tempt to paralyze him into silence.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Yes. I’m afraid we may. 


MISS MEACHAM: We need it. This hard 
going’s murder on form. (To MAJOR 
POLLOCK) You know Newmarket, don’t 
you? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: No, I don’t. 


MISS MEACHAM: But I remember your 
saying—(She gets it) Oh, I see. Well, 
it’s a very tricky course in hard going. 
Still if they get some rain up there to- 
morrow, I think I'll be able to give you 
a winner on Tuesday. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Thank you. Thank you 
very much. The only thing is, I may 
not be here on Tuesday. 


MISS MEACHAM: Oh, really? All right. 
Leave me your address then and I'll 
wire it to you. I'll need the money for 
the wire, though. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Thank you. That’s very 
kind of you, 
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MISS MEACHAM: You won’t think it so 
kind of me, if it loses. 


(She goes back to her Racing Up to 
Date. M'SS COOPER comes in.) 


MISS COOPER: (Brightly) Good evening, 
Mrs. Railton-Bell. Good evening, Lady 
Matheson. Good evening, Mr. Pollock. 
(The “Mr.” is barely distinguishable 
from “Major,” and her voice is as 
brightly “managerial” to him as to the 
others) I hear they didn’t lay your 
table tonight. I’m so sorry. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Quite all right. 


MISS COOPER: I'd advise the fricassee, if 
I were you. It’s really awfully nice. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: I’ve ordered it, 


MIss cooper: Good, I’m so glad. (She 
passes on) Good evening, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stratton. Everything all right? (They 
nod and smile) Splendid. 
(She bows rather less warmly to “the 
casuals” and goes out. MRS. RAILTON- 
BELL pretends to feel an imaginary 
draught.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (To LADY MATHESON) 
It’s very cold in here suddenly, don’t 
you think, dear? (LADY MATHESON nods, 
nervously) I'll think I'll turn my chair 
round a bit, and get out of the draught. 


(She does so, turning her back neatly 
on the MAJOR. MR. FOWLER gets up 
quietly from his table and walks to 
the door. To do this he has to pass 
the MAJOR. A step or so past him he 
hesitates and then looks back, nods 
and smiles.) 


MR. FOWLER: Good evening. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Good evening. 
(MRS. RAILTON-BELL has had to twist 


her head sharply round in order to 





allow her eyes to confirm this shame- 
ful betrayal.) 


MR. FOWLER: Hampshire did pretty well 
today, did you see? Three hundred and 
eighty-odd for five. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Very good. 


MR. FOWLER: I wish they had more bowl- 
ing. Well— 


(He smiles vaguely and goes on into 
the lounge. There is an audible and 
outraged “Well!” from MRS. RAILTON- 
BELL. Silence falls again. Suddenly and 
by an accident the MAsor’s and LADY 
MATHESON’S eyes meet. Automatically 
she inclines her head and gives him 
a slight smile, He returns the salute.) 


LADY MATHESON: (To MAJOR POLLOCK) 
Good evening. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (In a _ whisper) 
Gladys! 
(LADY MATHESON, who has genuinely 
acted from instinct, looks startled. 
Then she apparently decides to be as 
well hanged for a sheep as a lamb.) 


LADY MATHESON: (Suddenly very bold, 
and in a loud voice) I advise the apple 
charlotte. It’s very good. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Thank you. I'll have 
that. 


(She is instantly conscience-stricken 
at what she has done and hangs her 
head over her apple charlotte, eating 
feverishly. She refuses to look at mrs. 
RAILTON-BELL, who is staring at her 
with wide, unbelieving and furious 
eyes. MRS. RAILTON-BELL, getting no 
response from LADY MATHESON, delib- 
erately folds her napkin and rises.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Quietly) Come, 
Sibyl. 





MRS. RAILTON-BELL: Sibyl, come with me at once. 
SIBYL: No Mummy. I'm going to stay in the dining room, and finish my dinner. 
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siBYL: (Equally quietly) I haven’t fin- 
ished yet, Mummy. 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Looking puzzled at 
this unaccustomed response) It doesn’t 
matter, dear. Come into the lounge. 


(sIBYL makes no move to rise. She 
stares up at her mother. There is a 
pause.) 

siByL: No, Mummy. 
(Pause.) 


MRS. RAILTON-BELL: (Sharply) Sibyl, 
come with me at once— 


SIBYL: (With quiet firmness) No, Mum- 
my. I’m going to stay in the dining 
room, and finish my dinner. (MRS. RAIL- 
TON-BELL hesitates, plainly meditating 
various courses of action. Finally she 
decides on the only really possible 
course left to her—the dignified exit 
Before she has got to the door sIBYL 
has spoken to the MAsJor) There’s a new 
moon tonight, you know. We must all 
go and look at it afterwards. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Yes. We must. 


(DOREEN has bustled in with the ma- 
Jor’s dish as MRS. RAILTON-BELL, her 
world crumbling, goes into the lounge. 
DOREEN serves MAJOR POLLOCK.) 


DOREEN: Sorry it’s been so long. You’re 
a bit late, you see. 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Yes. My fault 


DOREEN: What’s the matter with you 
tonight? You always say “mea culpa.” 
(She beats her breast in imitation of an 
obvious MAJOR bon mot.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Do I? Well—they both 
mean the same, don’t they? 


DOREEN: I suppose so. (Finishing the 
serving) There you are. Now what 
about breakfast? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Breakfast? 


DOREEN: Joe got it wrong about your 
going, didn’t he? 


(There is a pause. siByL is looking 
steadily at the MAsJor, who now raises 
his eyes from his plate and meets her 
glance.) 


MAJOR POLLOCK: (Quietly, at length) Yes, 
he did. 


DOREEN: That’s good. Breakfast usual 
time, then? 


MAJOR POLLOCK: Yes, Doreen. Breakfast 
usual time. 


(DOREEN goes into the kitchen. Masor 
POLLOCK begins to eat his fricassee. 
SIBYL continues to eat her sweet. A 
decorous silence, broken only by the 
renewed murmur of “the casuals,” 
reigns once more, and the dining room 
of the Beauregard Private Hotel no 
longer gives any sign of the battle 
that has just been fought and won 
between its four bare walls. 


Curtain 











The mezzanine promenade, in yellow and silver, features 
a lounge, eighteen by eighty-eight feet, which is accessible 
directly from the aisles, rather than from a single entrance 
The two balconies of the old structure have been replaced by 
a single mezzanine seating 750 persons, The mezzanine can 


be reached from the foyer by climbing one short flight 


The impressive interior of the Lunt-Fontanne is in rococo 
style, and the dominant color is soft blue. The orchestra 
section seats 800 and its first eight rows comprise upholstered 
armchairs. Under each seat of the 1,550-seat house are a 
pillow (for the use of short persons) and a footstool (for 
those with short legs). Opera glasses also are provided 


Famous American Theatres 


Things were stirring in the New York theatre dur- 
ing the month of January, 1910. Paul Armstrong’s 
Alias Jimmy Valentine, based on the O. Henry short 
story A Retrieved Reformation, was a sensational 
hit at Wallack’s. Ethel Barrymore came into the 
Empire in Arthur Wing Pinero’s Mid-Channel. 
Charles Frohman, then America’s foremost manager, 
presented Billie Burke in Somerset Maugham’s Mrs. 
Dot at the Lyceum. And the new and beautiful 
Globe Theatre, located at Broadway and 46th Street, 
was opened by Charles Dillingham with a musical 
play, The Old Town, whose book was by George Ade. 
Fred Stone and Dave Montgomery starred in this 
one, and Peggy Wood made her Broadway debut. 

The Globe, one of New York’s most celebrated 
playhouses, with prestige comparable to that of the 
Empire and the Lyceum, was recently renovated 
and renamed the Lunt-Fontanne, after the noted 
acting team. It has been turned into a dazzling the- 
atre, and it is now quite as beautiful as any house 
siven over to the legitimate stage in all of America. 
It has begun a career all over again after being lost 
to the stage for twenty-six years. The job of renova- 
tion has been truly spectacular. Of the old Globe, 

nly a shell remains. The stone facade maintains 
the Italian Renaissance style of the original. But the 
new marquee has the look of antique silver, and 
during the winter months there will be heat in the 


ceiling of it, thus keeping the sidewalk warm and 
dry. And in the summertime that adaptable marquee 
will be air-cooled, and you'll know it if you walk 
under it. The entire theatre is air-conditioned at all 
times and furnished with what Robert Dowling calls 
“clean mountain air.” The new interior is one of soft 
powder-blue walls, crystal chandeliers and a “‘three- 
dimensional” blue curtain. “The theatre is one 
place,” remarked Mr. Dowling, “in which everyone 
is looking at the same wall, meaning the curtain, so 
we decided to have a curtain that is really beautiful.” 

The old Globe Theatre, lacking the fancy trap- 
pings of its successor, was a house of more or less 
continuous excitement from the time of its first 
attraction until the reign of The Cat and the Fiddle 
in 1931. It then went over to the cinema the follow- 
ing year, and has now been reclaimed by the Pro- 
ducers’ Theatre (Dowling, Roger L. Stevens and 
Robert Whitehead) and their associates. The home 
of some whopping musical hits, the Globe also pro- 
vided shelter for plays by Booth Tarkington and 
James M. Barrie; and the great Sarah Bernhardt 
played triumphant engagements in 1910 and 1911, 
appearing in repertoire that included Camille, Mad- 
ame X and Sapho. 

Some of Broadway’s outstanding attractions were 
on view at the Globe. The Ziegfeld Follies held its 
stage and so did George White’s Scandals. Eddie 
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ABOVE: This view of the facade of the Globe Theatre on West 46th Street in Manhattan dates from last fall, when the renovation 
process began, Only a shell remains of the old structure, though the facade of the remodeled theatre retains the original 
architectural style. Symbolically, the entrance has been shifted from Broadway to its original 1910 location 


BELOW: In the process of becoming the Lunt-Fontanne Theatre, the old Globe has undergone important changes. The old 
back wall of the stage, which measured twenty-six feet from the footlights, has been replaced by a wall measuring thirty-siaz 


feet. In addition to the enlarged stage, the improvements include air-conditioned dressing rooms, only one flight up 


Foy played there in Over the River, Fred Stone 
starred in such hits as Stepping Stones and Jack 
O’Lantern, and Ed Wynn had a run with The Grab 
Bag. Laurette Taylor appeared in The Harp of Life 
and in Out There, both written by her husband, 
Hartley Manners. Prior to his screen fame, Douglas 
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Fairbanks came along in A Gentleman of Leisure, t i: 
of which P. G. Wodehouse was coauthor. Barrie was 
represented by a revival of The Little Minister, and 
Tarkington by Penrod. Raymond Hitchcock scam- 
pered about the Globe’s stage in Hitchy Koo of 1918, 
and such offerings as No, No, Nanette and Good 
Morning, Dearie moved into the smash-hit category. 
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There also was the big musical show Stop! Look! 
Listen!, which had a sensational opening on Christ- 
mas night in 1915. Its principal performer was Gaby 
Deslys, a recent arrival from Paris with a doll-like 
face and big gray eyes, and with the reputation of 
having upset the throne of Portugal. Those two 
legendary beauties, Justine Johnstone and Marion 
Davies, were in the cast. It was a musical play with 
lyrics and score by Irving Berlin and libretto by the 
perennial Harry B. Smith. Berlin stood with Charles 
Dillingham at the rear of the orchestra floor, just 


before the curtain rose for the first performance of 
Stop! Look! Listen! “I love this theatre, Irving,” 
said the impeccable C. B., “and I’m proud to have , t 


your play on its stage.” “ty R: —— an ¢ 
—Ward Morehouse , = @ 





See ee 


At this stage of their careers, any visit by Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne is apt to inspire 
use of the word “landmark.” In the case of The Visit, which is to bring the acting couple to 
Broadway this month, the overworked term has a certain significance, however. The play is 
scheduled as the first attraction at a completely remodeled theatre, the old Globe on West 46th 
Street, which has been renamed the Lunt-Fontanne in their honor. Elsewhere in this issue 
the history (past and present) of this important playhouse is recounted in our “Famous Amer- 
ican Theatres” series. In still another feature Maurice Valency, who adapted The Visit for the 
English-language theatre, analyzes the play. And here are photographs of the production itself, 
which was performed in Great Britain and Ireland (under the title Time and Again) before 
coming to New York. The Friedrich Diirrenmatt work presents Miss Fontanne as a wealthy, 
aging but strikingly handsome woman who returns triumphantly to the blighted town of her 
youth, full of determination to have vengeance on the man who had wronged her many years 
earlier. Lunt portrays this man, a grocer who is the most influential citizen of his community. 
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rne entertainer 


WILL RAPPORT 


1. Laurence Olivier takes his 
final bow at the last perform- 
ance at the Palace Theatre, 
London, on January 18. 


2. Olivier’s wife, Vivien Leigh, 
pins a carnation on the star as 
he prepares to leave this Lon- 
don playhouse. 


3. Properties are loaded aboard 
a Pan American plane in Eng- 
land. The cast members also 
made the trip by air 


4. Down come the lights in 
London. In little more than 
a week the show’s equipment 
was back in use in Boston. 


5. After making a detour be- 
cause of bad weather, the plane 
carrying the show’s equipment 
is unloaded in Boston. 


6. Scenery, including this drop 
used in the play’s music-hall 
sequences, is wrapped for ship- 
ment to America. 


7. Prior to the New York open- 
ing, February 12, long lines of 
ticket seekers formed outside 
the Royale Theatre. 


8. The first stop of The Enter- 
tainer in America was the Shu- 
bert Theatre, Boston. Opening 
night was January 28. 


9. Olivier greets the New York 
first-nighters: “Good evening, 
ladies and gentlemen—Archie 
Rice is the name.” 


(continued on next page) 
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Air-borne Entertainer continued 


The Entertainer, the John Osborne play that came 
to Broadway this season following a London run, is 
probably the first production to transport its scenery, 
properties and technical equipment by transatlantic 
airplane. This was not as direct an undertaking as 
had been anticipated, however. After the closing per- 
formance in London, January 18, the production’s 
effects were dismantled, packed and loaded onto a 
Pan American plane bound for Boston, where the 
play had its United States premiére. Because of bad 
weather, the plane had to land at La Guardia Air- 
port, New York, and could not be unloaded because 


the contents were under bond to Boston. Later the 
plane was able to land in Boston. The actors fared 
little better with their flight schedules. The plane 
carrying the star, Laurence Olivier, was destined for 
New York but wound up in Baltimore; two other 
members of the cast on another flight alighted in 
Philadelphia instead of New York. But the show 
opened on schedule in Boston, January 28, and in 
New York, February 12, where it has consistently 
played to capacity audiences. These photographs 
trace the course of The Entertainer, from closing 
night in London to opening night in New York. 


“Why can’t the English teach their children how to speak?” asks Henry Higgins in song, (Rex Harrison and Julie 
Andrews as Higgins and Eliza in the opening scene of My Fair Lady.) 
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[Malcolm Stuart Fellows is a British teacher- 
playwright who recently visited the United States. 
In New York he saw My Fair Lady—considerably 
in advance of most of his fellow countrymen. To this 
visiting Britisher the phenomenally successful musi- 
cal left much to be desired. There was, for example, 
something un-English about most of the accents 
employed. Mr. Fellows put his comments on paper 
for the New Bedford (Massachusetts) Standard- 
Times. Through the courtesy of its editor and general 
manager, Charles J. Lewin, Mr. Fellows’ comments 
are passed along to our readers. ] 

I earn my daily bread by teaching the descendants 
of Alfred Doolittle how to speak the English language. 
Shaw’s advice was taken seriously by my country’s 
educational authorities, to the extent that they pay 
me—much less than a modern dustman earns—to 
teach their children how to speak, and verbal class 
distinction is now antique. As a specialist, therefore, 
I was naturally interested in the variety of accents 
purporting to be cockney which I heard during the 
performance of My Fair Lady. One might even say 
that I played Professor Higgins at his own game. 

Julie Andrews was easy. Her accent reveals 
Walton-on-Thames, England, with a dash of Toronto, 
Canada. Rex Harrison is Huyton, Lancashire, and 
Liverpool College aping its betters. The only genuine 
London accent, and that with refinements, was that 
of Stanley Holloway. None of these would have 
given Professor Higgins a moment’s trouble. 


Where he might well have run into difficulties was 
among the bit players and chorus. I’m sorry these 
performers haven’t been imported for the London 
version, for they would give the show its biggest 
laugh. I traced one singer to New Lots Avenue, via 
Clark Street, Brooklyn, with stops on the way. One 
of Higgins’ parlormaids I pin-pointed at Walgreen’s 
drugstore at 42nd Street and Broadway. To get 
them all, I should have to see the show many times. 
But the over-all accent which they achieved puzzled 
me a great deal. Where had I heard it before? 

After much thought it finally came to me that only 
in Hollywood movies about London have I heard 
anything like this. I have always imagined that 
somewhere in Hollywood there exists a special cock- 
ney school of speech, staffed by ancient London cos- 
termongers who, by a strange set of circumstances, 
have been washed up on the West Coast. They make 
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Why Cant the Cast Learn to Speak? 


by Malcolm Stuart Fellows 


a living by giving advice to Hollywood actors and 
actresses who wish to appear in films about London. 
There can be no other explanation for the strange 
noises that these creatures emit. Obviously, these 
old cockneys gave their archaic technical advice to 
the cast of My Fair Lady. I say “archaic” because, 
believe me, extensive research has proved that no 
such language has been spoken in London these last 
hundred years. 

In its present form, My Fair Lady might be 
summed up as a cartoon version of the average 
American’s idea of the English—a comic book with 
music. The play gives the impression that English- 
men are rude, arrogant, pompous and conceited. 
They never show the least sign of emotion and are 
continually using words like “frightful,” “absolutely” 
and “top-hole,” which they pronounce as though they 
had pieces of broken glass in their mouths. 

This caricature of the English is beloved of Amer- 
icans in their more mischievous moments, and con- 
tributes greatly to the success of the play on Broad- 
way. Of course, My Fair Lady will be a success in 
London and will probably run for three years. But 
I maintain that for London the show needs some 
changes. And the Broadway production could do 
with a little attention in the interests of accuracy and 
authenticity. As I have hinted, an expert should be 
called in to look at those accents. My fee, for any- 
one interested, is $600—the amount that went to the 
airline company that ferried me across the Atlantic. 





“Good heavens! There’s a little eye looking right at me!” 























opera house 


Since the current Metropolitan Opera tour was booked well in advance, nine of the sixteen cities 
now being visited bought the company’s new production of Madama Butterfly on faith. Whether pre- 
science or Puccini was responsible hardly matters now. The new Butterfly is a gem, and richly deserved 
the “sold out” signs that adorned its performances in New York. 

The production represents one of Rudolf Bing’s more dexterous feats of legerdemain. Through 
Cornelius V. Starr, an insurance man with deep and abiding interests in the Far East, the Met’s general 
manager found the money to underwrite the production—provided a Japanese stage director and designer 
were used. Now, Kipling was not alone in his mistrust of any constructive alliance between East and 
West. It seemed to some observers that an authentic Japanese staging hardly was reconcilable with some 
of the most thoroughly emotional Western operatic music ever written—and this to be sung, furthermore, 
by Italian principals trained entirely in the art of overstatement. 

But such reasoning reckoned without the talent and taste of Yoshio Aoyama, the director; Motohiro 
Nagasaka, the designer of the sets and costumes; and Antonietta Stella, the young Italian soprano who 
was entrusted with the title role. Between them, they produced an exquisite music drama of believable 
pathos, one that was a credit both to Puccini and to Japan—a statement one can make about few Butter- 


 gmeany by way of Japan 
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by Emily Coleman 


UIS MEBANGON 








Seated on the steps in the Metropolitan Opera’s new production of Madama Butterfly are Eugenio Fernandi, who made 
his American debut as Pinkerton, and Antonietta Stella, who was singing Cio-Cio-San for the first time at the Met. 
Standing at the corner of the house is Margaret Roggero as Suzuki. LOUIS MELANCON 
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Accomplishing this enviable result necessarily called for more than a few compromises from both 
East and West. Although Aoyama is director of the Kabuki Theatre in Tokyo, he had worked and trav- 
eled in western Europe before World War II, and was therefore familiar with the ways of Western opera. 
“T realize,” he noted dryly, “that the main point is to sing. To be in full voice, one sometimes has to raise 
one’s hands high, although no matter what happens, Japanese ladies would not raise the hand above eye 
level. It is a disgrace for them to show the elbows. So on minor things I compromised.” 

These concessions still left Aoyama with more than enough to do. Former productions of Butterfly, it 
appears, have suffered from many complaints. Walking with mincing steps, for example, is Chinese rather 
than Japanese, as is the tucking of the hands into the sleeves of the kimono. The Japanese hold their 
sleeves so that they do not flap loosely. Nor should any gong be used at the wedding of Cio-Cio-San and 
Lieutenant B. F. Pinkerton, U.S.N. In Japan gongs are sounded at funerals, not weddings. Furthermore, 
those picturesque fireflies flickering on and off in the background had to go. It seems that fireflies aren’t 
in season during cherry-blossom time in Japan, any more than they are in the United States. 

Most important, however, is the manner of Butterfly’s death. “It is a matter of a samurai’s daughter 
committing suicide,” Aoyama explained. “In order not to show her limbs, she binds her knees. She has to 
die graciously. To a Japanese woman it is disgraceful to fall all over.” Miss Stella, therefore, committed 
hara-kiri in a properly modest fashion, behind a screen in the center of the stage. Mercifully, she sent 
Trouble out of the room to play, and even more mercifully, Pinkerton was kept out too. 

As might be imagined, most of this behavior pattern was totally new to Miss Stella, whose acting at 
the Met could heretofore have been classified as belonging to the stagger-grimace-and- clutch school. 
Through extreme sensitivity, however, and bone-wearying hard work, she did even more than was asked 
of her. She was a lovely Japanese heroine and she had the voice in her throat which proved that, after 
all, “the main point was to sing.” 


“I can’t wait until we get a long-running, solid hit . then we can really be nasty.” 
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In May, 1957, the English Stage Company produced Ionesco’s 
The Chairs with Artistic Director George Devine in the role of 
the Old Man. Earlier in his career the author of this report 
had been associated with John Gielgud and Michel Saint-Denis. 


One of the high points of the English Stage Company’s 

tenure at the Royal Court was the premiére 

(April 3, 1957) of Beckett’s Fin de Partie (Endgame), a month 
before the Paris opening. Left to right: 

Georges Adet, Roger Blin and Jean Martin. 
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-at the Royal Court 
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the story of the English Stage Company 
by George Devine 


Jacques Copeau, creative force in world theatre—and uncle of my old friend, colleague and 
master Michel Saint-Denis—once remarked that “nothing is achieved that is not undertaken against 
the advice of everyone.” If ever a theatrical venture came within this definition, I suppose the 
English Stage Company is it. The troupe’s aims, in fact, have the appearance of what might be con- 
sidered a formula for achieving theatrical suicide within six months. These are the goals: to dedi- 
cate a theatre to the discovery of new and unknown dramatists, to “take an attitude” that theatre 
has a part to play in the intellectual life of a city, to present “difficult” works and so-called unpro- 
duceable plays by established dramatists, to forswear such well-known aids to success as stunning 
production and décor, to attempt the foregoing without necessarily employing established stars—and 
all this in a small theatre of 480 seats outside the West End. But the English Stage Company, sur- 
prisingly enough, has begun to show signs of achieving a fair proportion of these, its original objec- 
tives, at the Royal Court Theatre in Sloane Square, London. 


(continued on page 86) 
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A suspenseful moment during a performance of The Ghost of Mr. Penny, at the University of Denver’s Children’s Theatre, 


evoked this response from members of the audience. 
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Children’s Theatre, USA 


In proclaiming National Children’s Theatre Week 
last August, President Eisenhower observed, “The 
inclusion of the arts in the education of children con- 
tributes to the enrichment of mankind.” He praised 
the work of the members of the CHILDREN’S THE- 
ATRE CONFERENCE in these words: “As you en- 
courage the growth of artistic achievement through 
the medium of creative drama, you strengthen the 
cultural life of our nation and all nations.” 

Children’s theatre has formed an important part 
of educational and community theatre throughout 
the country during the past year, providing more and 
better plays for the young people who will form the 
theatre audiences of tomorrow. Many universities 
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by Alice Griffin 


and colleges teach the fundamentals of children’s 
theatre, including creative dramatics, and present 
plays for young people in which the college students 
perform. These plays often are toured to elementary 
schools within the area. 


The colleges of California are particularly active 
in children’s theatre. The SAN FRANCISCO STATE 
COLLEGE is touring its children’s-theatre produc- 
tion of Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater throughout that 
state. An earlier offering for young people, Little 
Red Riding Hood, played a sellout engagement which 
was extended to include an extra performance. Bur- 
dette Fitzgerald was the director. Last year SAN 
JOSE STATE COLLEGE conducted a children’s- 
theatre playwriting contest which was won by Sylvia 
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Children’s 
Theatre, USA 


Humperdinck’s familiar Hansel and Gretel was a recent production of Stephens 
College in Columbia, Missouri. The opera was given by a cast composed entirely 


of students. 


Cirone. Her play, Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon, 
is based on a Chinese myth. It was produced at the 
school under the direction of John Kerr. 


SANTA MONICA CITY COLLEGE is especially 
proud of its children’s theatre, which operates in 
a 350-seat playhouse on the campus. The productions 
are marked by flexibility and imaginative effects, 
made possible by such devices as an elevator fore- 
stage. The elevator forestage is useful in providing 
action in front of the curtain while a scene is being 
prepared behind the curtain; sometimes, as in The 
Ugly Duckling, this forestage moves before the eyes 
of the children. Mrs. Gene Nielson Owen, head of 
the Theatre Arts Department at the college, stresses 
the importance of close co-operation between the pro- 
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ducing organization and the parents of the community, 
as well as between the producer and elementary- 
school teachers and principals. The schools provide 
valuable assistance in publicizing productions, and 
the parents are important from an attendance stand- 
point. This children’s theatre was founded in 1952, 
and it has developed certain production policies 
based on six years’ experience. Performances run 
from sixty to eighty minutes, without intermission, 
and the youthful audience has an opportunity to 
meet the cast at an autograph party held after each 
performance. (Space is provided for autographs on 
the back of theatre programs.) The 35-cent admission 
charge is within the range of virtually all children 
of the area. Performances are offered on Saturday 
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Sylvia Cirone’s Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon, winner of a San Jose (California) State 
College playwriting contest, was given this production recently at the school. 


afternoons and at 7:30 p.m. on Fridays. A “mistress 
of the revels” greets the children and sits with 
them during the shows to maintain order. Work- 
shop classes at the college provide the full-scale 
productions. 

Creative dramatics, in which children improvise 
the dramatic action of a story among themselves, 
instead of playing to an audience, has been growing 
more and more popular as a classroom adjunct, and 
many colleges are now offering training in this 
branch of theatre to students preparing for careers 
in teaching. LAMAR STATE COLLEGE in Beau- 
mont, Texas, recently inaugurated a workshop course 
in creative dramatics for children between nine and 
eleven. The move came as the second step in build- 
ing a community children’s theatre; production of 
plays for children already had been in progress at 


the college. The new program is supervised by Pro- 
fessor Alan Hitchcock. 


Community Children’s Theatres 


The WICHITA CHILDREN’S THEATRE recently 
was the subject of an editorial in the Wichita Beacon, 
complimenting the group on the occasion of its elev- 
enth anniversary. Earlier this season the theatre 
presented Tom Sawyer under the direction of Irene 
Vickers Baker. Projectional scenery was employed 
to represent the graveyard and cave locales, and a 
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panorama of the Mississippi. Another presentation 
was Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, which was offered 
by a cast of sixty girls between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen, and incorpcrated music, ballet and 
pantomime. Director Osythe Dearsmith Moore pre- 
pared the five-scene, forty-five-minute presentation. 
“Sowing the seeds of good literature” is one of the 
aims of the Wichita Children’s Theatre, which also 
has offered Mr. Dooley Jr. during the current season. 
The season’s final attraction is Robin Hood, a pre- 
sentation of the KANSAS UNIVERSITY Players 
under the direction of Sally Six. 

The KALAMAZOO CIVIC PLAYERS’ children’s- 
theatre program is in the hands of the Junior Civic 
Players. A recent production of Rip Van Winkle 
involved two months’ preparation and the services 
of fifty-one youthful actors. Twenty Junior Civic 
girls worked on the costumes, and the sets were built 
and painted by other members of the company. The 
young people assisted Business Manager Norman 
Carver in publicizing the production by distributing 
posters and bookmarks, and delivering pertinent in- 
formation to the local newspapers and radio stations. 
Make-up also was handled by Junior Civic members, 
who were instructed by a practice teacher from 
WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 

The PEPPERMILL PLAYHOUSE at Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, calls itself “the Army’s first chil- 
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dren’s theatre.” Two theatre plants are located on 
the base, which also maintains two active puppet 
theatres. Most of the productions are based on orig- 
inal scripts. William K. Leech is the director. 

The PIED PIPER PLAYHOUSE is a children’s 
theatre affiliated with the Dramatic Academy of 
Miami Beach. Works recently presented by young 
people for audiences of the same age include The 
Emperor’s New Clothes and The Younger Set, a do- 
mestic comedy. Ruth E. Foreman is the director. 

The BEVERLY HILLS JUNIOR WOMAN’S 
CLUB has been offering children’s theatre in the 
Chicago area for twenty-five years. The current sea- 
son has included productions of The Magic Forest 
by Mrs. C. B. Brown, Sir Sweet Tooth Dragon of 
Cloud Number Five by Mrs. Paul LaPota, and 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Among the children’s theatre activities in New 
York City is a fourteen-week series, “Theatre for 
Young People,” sponsored by TOWN HALL, an affil- 
iate of NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. The program is 
presented by Magda Neeld Productions and the 
Stage for Youth Players. Miss Neeld, an Australian 
actress, is the director of her original work, Dame 
Wiggin’s Dilemma, a pantomime which follows the 
classic format—music and song, dancing and comedy 
—popular for two centuries throughout the British 
Commonwealth. The Stage for Youth, directed by 
Lee Paton and David Long, is offering six musical 
plays based on the classics, including Treasure Isle, 
Taming of the Shrew and Charles Dickens Festival. 
The last of these is scheduled for May 10. 

At the HENRY STREET PLAYHOUSE in New 
York, children’s programs are offered each Saturday 
at 3 p.m. Admission for children is 10 cents. Attrac- 
tions of the present season have included The Mir- 
ror, the Carpet and the Lemon, an Oriental fable 
with Marta Becket; a program of Caribbean Indian 
dances and folklore presented by the company of 
Chief Red Thundercloud, and a program featuring 
the Peggy Bridge Marionettes. A special lyric- 
theatre production was Hansel and Gretel, adapted 
and directed by Murray Louis. 

The PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE in New 
York’s Greenwich Village is offering its second sea- 
son of children’s repertory. Productions are staged 
by John F. Grahame, and employ adult casts. Each 
production is offered for two week ends, and per- 
formances are given at 3 p.m. on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Offerings during the current season have 
been Aladdin (an original musical), The Jade Prin- 
cess, Cinderella and The Prince of Egypt. 

In San Francisco the ACTOR’S WORKSHOP re- 
cently offered Rumplestiltskin, a production incor- 
porating music and dance. It was written and direc- 
ted by Jules Irving, and designed by Jean Parshall. 
The new GRAND THEATRE in Bristol, Pennsy]l- 
vania, presented the CO-OPERA COMPANY of 
Philadelphia in an engagement of Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel. 
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A children’s theatre recently was organized by the 
LITTLE THEATRE OF JACKSONVILLE, Florida, 
of which Maurice Geoffrey is managing director. 
The first production, offered last month, was the 
comedy-fantasy The Clown Who Ran Away, whose 


cast included sixty-five children. A special commit- 
tee composed of mothers of the participants will 
supervise the various phases of production. A series 
of monthly meetings also has been planned, with 
authorities on children’s theatre among the speakers. 
Mr. Geoffrey, who organized the CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE OF TAMPA, has summed up the impor- 
tance of the program in this way: “If we are to have 
a theatre of the future, we must train the children 
of today to appreciate the living stage, in contrast 
to the many mechanical forms of entertainment with 
which they are so familiar.” 

The TOWN THEATRE of Columbia, South Car- 
olina, maintains a children’s theatre which recently 
presented Nicolo and Nicolette, or The Puppet 
Prince. Mary Lou Kramer directed the highly suc- 
cessful offering, and the unusual settings were de- 
signed by a soldier from Fort Jackson, Tony Peters. 
The adult theatre, under the direction of Robert S. 
Telford, is offering The Great Sebastians next month. 

The LITTLE THEATRE OF HOLLYWOOD, Flor- 
ida, presented a production of Puss in Boots, direc- 
ted by Bob Cooper and designed by Ellinor Van 
Geel, as its first children’s-theatre offering. This was 
so well received that the city recreation department 
booked additional performances at the South Brow- 
ard High School auditorium. 

For the sixth consecutive year, the CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION of Baltimore has cele- 
brated International Theatre Month. In March this 
organization held a special “East-West Evening” in 
its hundred-year-old Carriage House. Under the 
supervision of Isabel B. Burger, who founded the 
association in 1943, (continued on page 92) 


Rip, a new children’s play based on the story of Rip Van 
Winkle, was offered by the Children’s Theatre of San Fran- 
cisco’s Opera Ring. The total production cost was $5. 





THREE FACES OF JOAN— Young English actress Joan Plowright revealed great range in three widely differing 
roles this season in New York, as: (1) the ninety-four-year-old woman in The Chairs, initial work in an lonesco 
twin bill; (2) the sixteen-year-old student in The Lesson, the other lonesco play; and (3) the twenty-two-year-old 
Jean Rice (lower right), daughter of The Entertainer in John Osborne's play of the same title 
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Festival Bill of Fare 
(Continued from page 23) 

BORDEAUX-—International Festi- 
val of Theatre, Music and Dance, 
May 10-25. The schedule includes 
Verdi’s Don Carlos (May 10-12); 
performances by the Théatre Na- 
tional Populaire, the Ballet of the 
Paris Opéra and the Coros y Dan- 
zas of Spain. 

BOURGOGNE Festival of the 
Nights of Burgundy, June-August. 
Drama, ballets, concerts and illumi- 
nations are presented in historical 
settings in Burgundy, such as the 
courtyard of the Palais des Etats at 
Dijon. 

CARCASSONNE — Dramatic Art 
Festival, July 4-15. Performances 
are held out of doors. 

DIEPPE — July 26-August 10. 
Theatre and musical performances 
are presented in the chateau. 

LYONS — Festival of Music and 
Dramatic Arts, June 20-July 12, in 
celebration of the city’s two-thou- 
sandth birthday. Among the events: 
Berlioz’ opera The Trojans at Car- 
thage (June 21-23), Cocteau’s La 
Belle et la Béte at the Antique The- 
atre, and guignol (puppet) perform- 
ances, which originated in Lyons in 
the eighteenth century. 

MARSEILLE — Festival of Dra- 
matic Art, July. Performances will 
be given by the Thé&atre National 
Populaire. 

METZ — Festival of Music, Dra- 
matic Art and Dance, June 29-July 
12. 

NICE—August. Theatre perform- 
ances are given in the open air at 
Cimiez. 

ORANGE—July. Dramatic choral 
groups are heard at the Théatre An- 
tique. 

PARIS — Théatre des Nations, 
which opened in March and will con- 
tinue until July 20. This successor 
to the Paris festival (which origi- 
nated in 1954) has eighteen partici- 
pating countries in 1958. Among the 
participating groups are West Ger- 
many’s Berlin State Opera in 
Henze’s K6énig Hirsch, the Leipzig 
Opera (East Germany) in Paul Des- 
sau’s version of Brecht’s The Trial 
of Lucullus, the Theatre of Buenos 
Aires in Merimée’s Le Carrosse du 
Saint-Sacrament, an opera company 
composed entirely of women from 
South Korea in Le Printemps Par- 
fumé, Le Théatre Marocain from 
Morocco in Moliére’s Le Malade Im- 
aginaire, the American Ballet The- 
atre, the National Theatre of Bu- 
charest, the Glyndebourne Festival 
Opera, the Old Vic Company, the 
National Theatre of Greece and the 
Morelli-Stoppa dramatic company of 
Italy. 
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STRASBOURG — World Music 
Festival, June 9-24. Concerts, re- 
citals and performances by the Thé- 
atre National Populaire are high 
points of this oldest festival in 
France. 

VAISON - LA- ROMAINE — Dra- 
matic Art Festival, August 2-15. 

VICHY—Festival of Music and 
Dramatic Art, June 14-July 6. 


GERMANY 

AUGSBURG—July 20-August 16. 
There will be outdoor performances 
of Schiller’s The Maid of Orleans 
and the operettas Violetta and Vo- 
gelhandler at the Red Gate. During 
Italian Festival week (August 3-16) 
the Verdi operas Aida and Nabucco 
are to be given. 

BAD HERSFELD—June 28-July 
27. Outdoor productions in the ruins 
of an old convent include: Jeffers’ 
adaptation of Medea (German pre- 
miére), Schiller’s Fiesco, Bieder- 
mann’s Cenodoxus, and the tradi- 
tional Great World Theatre of Hof- 
mannsthal. 

BAD SEGEBERG — July 26-Sep- 
tember 1, Karl May Festival. Plays 
of adventure set in the American 
wild West are performed outdoors. 

BAYREUTH — Wagner Festival, 
July 23-August 25. The oldest Ger- 
man festival will present these 
operas: Lohengrin (new  produc- 
tion), Tristan and Isolde, Die Meis- 
tersinger, Parsifal and the Ring 
cycle. 

BERLIN — Mozart Festival (sev- 
enth annual), May 31-June 7; Inter- 
national Film Festival (eighth an- 
nual), June 27-July 8; Berlin Inter- 
national Festival, September 21- 
October 7. The last of these is to 
include a new production of Cherub- 
ini’s Medea, with Inge Borkh in the 
title role, among its scheduled 
events in opera, theatre and ballet. 
(Additional attractions had not been 
announced when this list was com- 
piled.) 

BOCHUM—last week in May, con- 
temporary drama. 

BONN — Beethoven Festival 
(twenty-second season), May 15-25. 

COBLENZ — Summer Festival, 
June 28-September 14. Perform- 
ances of the Johann Strauss oper- 
etta The Gypsy Baron are to be 
given on a floating stage on the 
Rhine. 

GOTZENBURG (Jagsthausen) — 
Gétz Festival at the historic castle, 
July-August. Goethe’s Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen will be staged here. 

MUNICH—Jubilee Festival, June 
14-August 31. The biggest festival 
event in Germany this summer 
marks Munich’s eight hundred years 
as “the city of artists and art.” The 


opening attraction, Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro, will be given in 
the reconstructed eighteenth - cen- 
tury Cuvilliés Theatre. Also sched- 
uled are Shakespeare’s Richard II, 
to be presented June 20 by the 
Kammerspiele, and dramatic pro- 
ductions in the Nymphenburg 
Palace. 

The annual opera festival (August 
10-September 9) includes the fol- 
lowing: Strauss’s Feuersnot (new 
production), Der Rosenkavalier, Sa- 
lome, Die Frau ohne _ Schatten, 
Daphne and Capriccio, Mozart’s The 
Abduction from the Seraglio (new 
production) and The Marriage of 
Figaro, Handel’s Julius Caesar, and 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde, Die 
Meistersinger and Lohengrin. 

PASSAU—European Festival, Au- 
gust 2-17. Musical productions and 
performances of Hofmannsthal’s 
Everyman are scheduled. 

RECKLINGHAUSEN—Ruhr Fes- 
tival, June 18-July 27. Promoted 
and financed by labor unions, this 
festival will offer contemporary 
drama performed by the Schauspiel- 
haus of Diisseldorf, municipal the- 
atres from Frankfurt, the Volks- 
theatre of Vienna, and the Theatre 
on the Kurfiirstendamm (Berlin). 

SCHWETZINGEN — Schwetzingen 
Festival, May 15-June 8. The rococo 
theatre of the Castle of Schwetzin- 
gen will be the setting for the pre- 
miére of the new Orff adaptation of 
Monteverdi’s Tryptichon and per- 
formances by the Ballet Theatre of 
Paris. 

WIESBADEN-—International May 
Festival, May 15-June 8. The sec- 
ond-oldest German festival opens its 
1958 season with a performance of 
Goetz’s opera The Taming of the 
Shrew by the State Theatre of Wies- 
baden. Three foreign companies also 
will perform: the Rome Opera in a 
five-day Puccini cycle during the 
first week in June, the State Opera 
of Belgrade in Prince Igor (May 30) 
and Janacek’s Katya Kabanova 
(June 1), and the Argentine Cham- 
ber Opera of Buenos Aires in Cima- 
rosa’s Il Maestro di Cappélila and Tele- 
mann’s Pimpinone (May 21), and 
Handel's Apollo and Daphne and 
Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona (May 
22). Also scheduled are the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theatre and the Ballet of 
the Belgrade State Opera. A prin- 
cipal dramatic offering is John Os- 
borne’s The Entertainer, to be staged 
by the Hamburg Schauspielhaus on 
May 17-18. 

WUNSIEDEL—Luisenburg Festi- 
val, July-August. Performances of 
Medea, Hamlet and Raimund’s The 
Alpine King and the Misanthrope 
are to be given out of doors. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
England 
ALDEBURGH—Festival of Music 
and the Arts, June 13-22. Sched- 
uled are premiére of Britten’s Noye’s 
Fludde, a “musical miracle play’; 
English premiére of Poulenc’s Le 
Mamelles de Tirésias (both per- 
formed by the English Opera 
Group); Monteverdi's Il Ballo Delle 
Ingrate, and dramatic performances 
by the English Stage Company. 
BARNSTAPLE AND EXETER- 
Devon Festival, September 28-Octo- 
ber 5. The program includes a 
choral concert in Exeter Cathedral, 
and a concert version of Ariadne auf 
Naxos by the Glyndebourne Opera. 
BROADSTAIRS — Dickens Festi- 
val, June 17-21. This year’s offering 
in the annual dramatization of Dick- 
ens’ novels is Our Mutual Friend. 
CANTERBURY—Cathedral Festi- 
val, June 11-16. Productions of 
Christopher Hassall’s drama Christ’s 
Comet, and Britten’s A Ceremony of 
Carols are scheduled. 
GLYNDEBOURNE—Opera Festi- 
val, May 27-July 31. The twenty- 
fourth season includes fifty per- 
formances of six programs: Falstaff, 
Alceste, The Marriage of Figaro, 
The Rake’s Progress, Le Comte Ory 
and The Secret of Suzanne and Ari- 
adne auf Naxos (double bill). 
HASLEMERE—Festival of Early 
English Music, July 12-19. 
KING’S LYNN—Festival of Music 
and the Arts, July 26-August 2. 
Dramatic recitals are to be given 
by Constance Cummings, Celia 
Johnson and John Laurie, along with 
lectures on art, music and drama. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON— Shake- 
speare Festival, currently until the 
end of November. Five plays are 
scheduled in repertory: Romeo and 
Juliet, Twelfth Night, Hamlet (open- 
ing June 3), with Michael Redgrave 
in the title role; Pericles (opening 
July 8), staged by Tony Richardson; 
and Much Ado About Nothing (open- 
ing August 26), directed by Douglas 
Seale. The company also includes 
Angela Baddeley, Geraldine Mc- 
Ewan, Rachel Kempson and Googie 
Withers. 


Scotland 

BRAEMAR — Scottish Festival, 
August-September. Scottish music, 
dancing and drama are offered. 

EDINBURGH—International Fes- 
tival, August 24-September 13. Dra- 
matic high points are the premiére 
of Eliot’s The Elder Statesman, 
O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into 
Night with the New York cast, 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart and a Shake- 
spearean play by the Old Vic Com- 
pany, a comedy by the Ulster Group 
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Theatre, and an adaptation of R. L. 
Stevenson’s Weir of Hermiston by 
the Edinburgh Gateway Company. 
The Stuttgart State Opera will per- 
form Mozart’s The Abduction from 
the Seraglio, Weber’s Euryanthe, 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde and 
Strauss’s Capriccio; and the Spanish 
Opera and Ballet will give La Vida 
Breve and El Sombrero de Tres 
Picos. A series of twelve new bal- 
lets, “Ballets Premiéres,” includes 
works by George Skibine, Alan Car- 
ter, Kenneth MacMillan and John 
Cranko. 

PITLOCHRY—Festival of Drama, 
Music and Art, which opened in 
April and runs through October 4. 
Six plays are offered in repertory 
(all six can be seen in one week), 
including the premiéres of Belle 
Vista by Thomas Muschamp and The 
Heir to Ardmaily by Ena Lamont 
Stewart, and Shaw’s You Never Can 
Tell. The program also includes folk 
dancing from northern Ireland, 
Scotland and Spain. 


Wales 

Throughout the country from May 
until October, towns and villages 
will celebrate the first nationwide 
Festival of Wales with drama, mu- 
sic, folk dancing and historical pag- 
eants. 

LLANGOLLEN — International 
Musical Eisteddfod, July 8-13. Sing- 
ers and dancers from many nations 
will compete in a world-famous pro- 
gram of folk song and dance. 


GREECE 

ATHENS—August 1-September 7. 
Opera, classical drama, ballet and 
symphony concerts are performed in 
the ancient theatre of Herodes Atti- 
cus at the foot of the Acropolis. 
Works by Aeschylus, Aristophanes, 
Euripides and Sophocles will be pre- 
sented by the Greek National The- 
atre, including Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Coloneus, August 1, 3, 20, 29, and 
Oedipus Rex, August 2, 19, 28; and 
Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris, Au- 
gust 14, 15, 17, 22, 27. 

EPIDAURUS — Drama Festival, 
June 15-July 13. Classic Greek 
drama is presented by the Greek Na- 
tional-Theatre in the ancient theatre 
of Epidaurus: Iphigenia in Tauris, 
June 15, 29; Iphigenia in Aulis, June 
28; Oedipus Coloneus, July 5, 13; 
Oedipus Rex, July 12; Medea, July 
6, The Ecclesiazusae, June 21; and 
The Thesmophoriazusae, June 22. 


IRELAND 
CORK—May 11-17. The Cork Bal- 
let Company will present The Sleep- 
ing Princess with guest artists from 
London. 


KILLARNEY — May 11-19. The 


Lily of Killarney (opera) will be 
presented. 


ISRAEL 


Israel's tenth-anniversary celebra- 
tion, inaugurated in April, will be 
observed throughout the country 
during the next twelve months. 
Among the events will be perform- 
ances by the Israel Opera, regional 
festivals of folk dancing, amateur 
theatricals (culminating in an ama- 
teur theatrical festival in October), 
and the production by the Habimah 
Theatre in October of a prize-win- 
ning play depicting Israel’s achieve- 
ments in the ten years of her inde- 
pendence. 

TEL AVIV—Dramatic works to 
be presented include: Cry, the Be- 
loved Country, Othello, The Dybbuk 
and The Golem by the Habimah 
Theatre; The Three Sisters and The 
Song of Songs, adapted and pro- 
duced by Yosef Milo, by the Cameri 
Theatre; and Ashendorf’s King Saul 
and Orland’s That Certain City by 
the Ohel Theatre. 


ITALY 

FLORENCE—May Music Festi- 
val, May 6-June 30. Turandot, Fi- 
delio and Rossini’s rarely performed 
La Donna del Lago are among the 
operas scheduled. This twenty-first 
celebration also includes ballet and 
theatre productions at the Teatro 
Comunale, the Teatro della Per- 
gola, the Piccolo Teatro and the 
open-air theatre in the Boboli Gar- 
dens. 

NAPLES—Open-air opera, July- 
August. Performances are given at 
the Arena Flegrei. 

NERVI—International Ballet Fes- 
tival, July 11-27. In honor of Enrico 
Cecchetti, a new work, choreo- 
graphed by Ninette de Valois (who 
once studied with Cecchetti), will be 
given by the Royal Ballet of London. 
Other performing groups include the 
Royal Danish Ballet and African 
dancers. 

ROME July-August. Open-air 
opera is given at the Baths of Cara- 
calla, and summer concerts at the 
Basilica of Maxentius. 

SEZZE—July 5. The Passion play 
is the attraction here. 

SPOLETO — Festival of Two 
Worlds, June 5-29. Organized by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, this new festival 
seeks to bring young artists of all 
nations to the attention of an in- 
ternational audience. Thomas Schip- 
pers is musical director; José Quin- 
tero is in charge of drama; John 
Butler and Jerome Robbins, of dance; 
and Giovanni Urbani, of art. Verdi's 
Macbeth is the opening work, and 
two one-act operas will have their 
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premiéres, including Lee Hoiby’s 
The Scarf (June 20). Dramatic of- 
ferings include the premiére of Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s one-act Hughie, a 
one-act by Thornton Wilder, and 
Daudet’s L’Arlesienne, performed by 
Raymond Rouleau’s French com- 
pany. Two new American ballets 
are in the dance repertoire. 

SYRACUSE (Sicily)—May. Classi- 
cal dramatic works are performed 
at the Greek Theatre. 

VENICE — International Theatre 
Festival, July-August. The sixteenth 
annual celebration will take place 
on the island at San Giorgio. 

International Film Festival, Au- 
gust 22-September 10. 

International Music Festival, Sep- 
tember 11-28. The program includes 
contemporary music, opera and bal- 
let, and marionette productions. 

VERONA — Opera Festival, July 
15-August 20. The thirty-fifth open- 
air opera festival will be staged in 
the Roman Arena, and there also 
will be a repertory of dramatic works. 


LEBANON 
BAALBEK—Art Festival, June 20- 
August 30. Outdoor productions will 
be given in the ruins of the Temple 
of Bacchus by England’s Old Vic 
and France’s Madeleine Renaud- 
Jean-Louis Barrault company. 


NETHERLANDS 

AMSTERDAM AND THE HAGUE 

Holland Festival, June 15-July 15. 
The program includes Sem Dresden’s 
Francois Villon (premiére) and Ver- 
di’s Un Ballo in Maschera, by the 
Netherlands Opera; Janaéek’s The 
Makropoulos Affair and Strauss’s 
Ariadne auf Naxos, by the Diissel- 
dorf Opera; Schénberg’s Erwartung 
and Von Heute auf Morgen, by the 
festival company; performances by 
the American Ballet Theatre, Neth- 
erlands Ballet and Ballet of the 
National Theatre, Belgrade; and 
these dramatic offerings: Pirandel- 
lo’s Enrico IV and Racine’s Phédre, 
by the Théatre National Populaire, 
Paris; Bahr’s Das Konzert, by the 
Burgtheater, Vienna; Sakuntala, by 
the Netherlands Drama Company; 
and Everyman, by the Nederlandse 
Comedie. 


NORWAY 

BERGEN—International Festival, 
May 30-June 15. The sixth season 
will offer Ibsen’s Lady Inger of Os- 
traat, Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, Mo- 
liére’s Le Misanthrope and A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream; works by 
the Norwegian Ballet; the folk poem 
Haugtussa by Arne Garborg, with 
music by Grieg; and concerts honor- 
ing Grieg. 
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POLAND 

Throughout Poland “Moniuszko 
Year” is being observed in honor of 
the hundredth anniversary of the 
premiére of the composer’s folk 
opera Halka. 

WARSAW-—-Second International 
Festival of Contemporary Music, 
September 27-October 5. The Ham- 
burg State Opera, violinist Isaac 
Stern and the Leningrad Philhar- 
monic Orchestra are among the per- 
formers. 


SP 

GRANADA—Seventh International 
Festival of Music and Dance, June 
20-July 4. Offerings in the court- 
yard and gardens of the palace of 
Charles V include: La Vida Breve 
(with Victoria de los Angeles) and 
The Three-Cornered Hat (June 24- 
25); and performances by the Bal- 
let of the Paris Opéra (June 27-29) 
and Antonio’s Spanish Ballet (July 
3-4). 

LA ALBERCA—Feast of the As- 
sumption, August 15-16. Perform- 
ances of a mystery play are given 
by townspeople before the village 
church. 

MERIDA—Early September. Me- 
dea is presented outdoors in the 
ruins of a Roman temple. 

SANTANDER — Seventh Interna- 
tional Festival of Theatre, Dance 
and Music, July 25-August 31. Per- 
formances will be staged in the 
Plaza Porticada, a medieval square, 
by the Piccolo Teatro Della Citta of 
Milan, the American Ballet Theatre, 
Antonio’s Spanish Ballet, the dancer 
Mariemma, and Coros y Danzas of 
Spain. 

SEVILLE—International Festival 
of Dance and Music, September 21- 
October 7. One of the productions 
will be Carmen, staged at the to- 
bacco factory which is the actual 
locale of Mérimée’s story. 


SWEDEN 

LEKSAND—July 11-20. The Road 
to Heaven, a Biblical play, is pre- 
sented annually on an open-air stage. 

OSTERSUND—July 12-20. A his- 
torical play, Arnijot, is given out of 
doors. 

STOCKHOLM — June 1-14. The 
toyal Opera House will be the scene 
of performances of Die Meister- 
singer, The Trojans, Un Ballo in 
Maschera Louise, Tristan and Isolde, 
Boris Godunov, Lohengrin, The Bar- 
ber of Seville and Fanal; and of 
presentations of three new Swedish 
works and Coppélia by the Royal 
Swedish Ballet. At the Drottning- 
holm Court Theatre, Orpheus and 
Eurydice and The Rape of Lucretia 
will be offered. The Royal Dramatic 
Theatre has scheduled Almquist’s 





N Y U 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Summer Seminars—2'/2 hours daily 
5 days a week 


For Teachers, Graduates and 
Community Theatre Personnel 


July 7-11—Stage Management 
Henri Caubisens 
July 14-18—Directing 
Harold Clurman 
July 21-25—Scenic Design 
Paul Morrison 
July 28- 1—Costuming 
Helene Pons 
Aug. 4- 8—Lighting 
Lee Watson 
Aug. 11-15 —Production Management 
Gertrude Macy 


and 


A six week seminar in Playwriting. 
July 7—Aug. 15 Janet Cohn 


Theatre Workshop—For graduates of 
college theatre programs and others 
ready for Professional Apprenticeship. 


June 29—August 16 


6 plays with a Professional Star 
each week 


For further information write: 


Dept. Speech and Drama 
New York University 
New York 53, N.Y. 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1958 SUMMER SEASON 
(June 30-Aug. 22) 


The Bad Seed 
There Shall Be No Night 
Misalliance 


The Beaux’ Stratagem 


Write Dept. of Speech 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6 


PHILLIP’S 


REPERTORY THEATRE 
ATHENS, MICHIGAN 
NOW ACCEPTING 
Limited Number 
Apprentice Applications* 

@ Summer Stock Theatre 

@ Pay No Fee 

® Room and Board Furnished 
® Small Salary 


*For information Send Full Resume and 
Photo to: 


PHILLIP’S REPERTORY THEATRE 
P.O. Box 932 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





The Jewels of the Queen (June 1- 
11). 

VISBY—July 16-August 9. Out- 
door performances of the opera Pet- 
rus de Dacia are scheduled. 


SWITZERLAND 
BASEL—Bart6k Festival, May 18- 
June 3. Among the scheduled offer- 
ings are Bluebeard’s Castle and The 
Miraculous Mandarin (ballet). 
INTERLAKEN — July-August. 
Schiller’s William Tell is given an- 
nually in an outdoor woodland set- 
ting by a cast of 270. 
LAUSANNE-—International Festi- 
val, May 28-June 30. The schedule 
includes “Ballets Classiques” and Le 
Diable au Village, by the Grand Bal- 
let of Belgrade; Boris Godunov, 
Prince Igor and Don Quixote, by the 
Belgrade Opera; and Der Rosen- 
kavalier, by the Cologne Opera. 
ZURICH—June Festival, May 28- 
July 3. The London Festival Ballet 


Accent on Edinburgh 
(continued from page 27) 

the Metropolitan Opera has since 
taken from us. It was he who, even 
before the end of the war, began to 
press this dream of his upon the 
northern city. The Scots, with that 
mixture of hardheadedness and bold- 
ness that has made them (as the 
saying goes) the practical rulers of 
England, saw what value this might 
have in attracting people to Edin- 
burgh. They took the plunge. It was 
no mean feat to stage an event of 
this magnitude when the country 
was still burdened with the restric- 
tions and shortages of the ration 
book and the aftermath of war. But 
in another sense they were very for- 
tunate in the moment of their be- 
ginning. For the ordinary citizen 
the winter of 1946-47 had been the 
worst of the decade: exceptionally 
cold and long, with an acute fuel 
shortage, and the drabness of the 
bomb-damaged buildings and the 
unpainted houses lying like lead on 
one’s heart. I shall never forget 
stepping out into Princess Street 
from a dirty train one morning in 
late August. There was radiant sun- 
shine (Which lasted for the whole 
three weeks), and I found the city 
gaily decorated, determinedly friend- 
ly, all set for a great adventure. As 
my heart was uplifted by the mag- 
nificent sky line that leads up to the 
castle, and I looked forward to a 
banquet of both natural and aes- 
thetic beauty, I felt myself in a kind 
of heaven. The years that have fol- 
lowed have shown, with their meed 
of criticism and differences of view, 
that Edinburgh is still firmly found- 
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will present The Nutcracker Suite 
and two additional ballets, and the 
Zurich Opera is to perform a reper- 
tory including The Abduction from 
the Seraglio and Tosca. Theatre of- 
ferings (in four languages) are 
Kleist’s Amphitryon, performed by 
the Schauspielhaus of Zurich; the 
Bristol Old Vic production of Shaw’s 
Man and Superman, the Madeleine 
Renaud-Jean-Louis Barrault com- 
pany in Giraudoux’ Intermezzo, and 
the Rina Morelli-Paolo Stoppa com- 
pany of Italy in Goldoni’s The Im- 
presario of Smyrna. 


TURKEY 
BERGAMA — Festival of Perga- 
mum, May 24-26. Ancient and mod- 
ern dancing, folk music and singing, 
and theatrical performances take 
place in the ancient amphitheatre 
near Izmir. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
DUBROVNIK—Summer Festival, 


ed on the rocky earth, and its festi- 
val on human beings; but enough of 
its audience comes in a spirit of 
exaltation each year to give the 
festival a lift of the heart. 

The nucleus of the festival pro- 
gram was the Glyndebourne Opera, 
of which Bing had been manager 
during the 1930’s. It was successfully 
transplanted from the specially built 
theatre in the Sussex countryside, 
where John Christie’s generous vi- 
sion had created its intimate perfec- 
tion, to one of the Edinburgh play- 
houses. For later festivals, Glynde- 
bourne has sometimes been replaced 
by one of the Continental opera 
companies, but none has given quite 
the same delight as a Glyndebourne 
production of a Mozart opera, or of 
Verdi’s Macbeth or Falstaff. 

As in opera, so in ballet the Edin- 
burgh Festival has been fortunate 
in having its rise coincide with the 
growth of the greatest British ballet 
ensemble, Sadler’s Wells (now the 
Royal) Ballet. Most years have seen 
this company in Edinburgh as a 
mainstay of the program. American 
and Continental companies have 
shared with it the plaudits of a huge 
and discriminating ballet public 

Premiéres, in opera and ballet, 
have been comparatively rare in 
Edinburgh. Some critics have com- 
plained that the festival fare is too 
unadventurous, that it sticks to the 
tried works and gives little chance 
to new choreographers or compos- 
ers. This criticism is leveled also at 
the musical program, in which many 
of the most famous orchestras and 
chamber-music ensembles assemble 
to delight the world’s ear. The or- 


July 1-August 31. The 450th anni- 
versary of the birth of Marin Drzié¢, 
Dubrovnik playwright, will be marked 
by productions of three of his works: 
Tirena, The Miser and Uncle Maroje. 
Other presentations are Dubravka 
(a pastorale), Hamlet and Troilus 
and Cressida. The Belgrade Opera 
will give Carmen, Don Carlos and 
Khovantchina; the Zagreb Opera, 
Cosi fan tutte, Fidelio and Morana; 
and there will be performances by 
the Belgrade Opera Ballet. All of 
these are given outdoors in squares, 
plazas, courtyards and natural set- 
tings. 

LJUBLJANA — June 28-July 20. 
Opera, drama and concerts are pre- 
sented outdoors in the palace court- 
yard. 

SPLIT— Summer Festival, July 
10-August 20. Operas and dramatic 
works are performed in the peristyle 
of Diocletian’s palace and at the 
MeStrovié Museum. 


ganizers argue with obvious justice 
that the sponsoring of new works is 
best left to the specialists in the 
field, such as the Cheltenham Festi- 
val of Contemporary Music. They 
add that they do introduce a few 
novelties, though the very size of 
Edinburgh’s program may obscure 
this fact—and that their public is 
representative of the average cul- 
tured taste rather than the avant- 
garde. 

In drama, however, they have 
managed to present some notable 
first productions; and this despite 
the fact that they cannot afford to 
create most of the dramatic offer- 
ings especially for the festival but 
must contract with a manager who 
will afterward show the same wares 
in London. During the past few 
years the Festival Society has run 
an open-stage theatre in—of all 
places—the assembly hall of the 
Church of Scotland. The first pro- 
duction there remains the most 
completely successful. It was, enter- 
tainingly enough, the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Satire of the Three Estates, 
one of the “Estates” mocked at in 
Tyrone Guthrie’s brilliant produc- 
tion being the church. A prolix script 
was reduced and recast by Robert 
Kemp to provide two hours of superb 
entertainment on the large open 
stage—not quite in the round but 
using the round technique with 
thrilling effect. This was followed 
by a series of Old Vic productions, 
always somewhat hampered by the 
necessity of moving straight from 
Edinburgh to the quite different Old 
Vic building in London. Two years 
ago Thornton Wilder’s beautiful 
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play The Alcestiad proved unsuited 
to these wide-open spaces. (This su- 
perlative work must be seen in more 
intimate surroundings.) 


Last summer the Festival Society 
backed a lavish production of a play 
by a new author, Jonathan Griffin’s 
The Hidden King. This caused a ma- 
jor controversy; disagreement over 
its merits as a play was heightened 
by some press criticism of the Fes- 
tival Society for spending its Cor- 
poration and Arts Council grants on 
so expensive a venture. But no one 
questioned the quality of Christo- 
pher West’s production, and when 
the dust settled there remained a 
feeling of gratitude that the society 
had boldly offered a new work. 


The festival’s most famous author 
has always been presented by a vis- 
iting management. It is accidental, 
perhaps, that T. S. Eliot has become 
an Edinburgh regular; but he and 
Edinburgh both like it that way. For 
the first festival I took the Mercury 
Theatre company of London to the 
Gateway Theatre, offering Eliot’s 
two prewar plays, Murder in the 
Cathedral (with Robert Speaight as 
Becket) and The Family Reunion. 
The Gateway is a unique Edinburgh 
creation. It is owned and managed 
by the Church of Scotland, and is 
now a high-class repertory theatre 
(in the British sense—‘stock” in 
the American) offering religious 
drama and occasional film programs. 
During the annual festival the thea- 
tre presents its own company in 
Scottish works, thereby giving some 
satisfaction to the strong nationalist 
element that wants to see the Scot- 
tish contribution to the festival 
greatly increased. (And there are 
enough fine Scottish actors to make 
that a dramatic possibility.) 


In 1949, Henry Sherek produced 
The Cocktail Party at the Lyceum, 
Edinburgh's principal straight play- 
house. He had bought the play on 
the strength of the first act and a 
rough draft of the second. Eliot had 
not written a play for eleven years, 
and his only excursion into the com- 
mercial theatre had been with Mur- 
der in the Cathedral, which that 
theatre regarded as a freak success. 
But The Cocktail Party was aimed 
at the theatre’s regular audience. 
Sherek took a bet on the aim being 
true. The play scored a bull’s-eye, 
and so began the association that 
produced The Confidential Clerk to 
Edinburgh’s delight in 1953, and is 
now scheduled to stage The Elder 
Statesman in August. I will direct 
the latter work. 


The new play was finished in first 
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draft just in time to be read and 
accepted by the Festival Society’s 
board, and as this report was pre- 
pared, the play was still in process 
of final revision. Eliot never provides 
“the mixture as before.” I suppose 
no playwright who has written only 
four full-length plays has produced 
four works so different as Eliot’s 
dramatic quartet; and the fifth will 
again bring some surprises. It has 
a contemporary setting and charac- 
ters. It is not—as the title has sug- 
gested to some people—a biograph- 
ical play. But the rest I must leave 
to be revealed on the first night. 


Robert Young started on his way to a profes- 
sional career at the Pasadena Playhouse, 
studying basic stage technique, voice, and 
theatrical production. As a young player, he ap- 
peared in over twenty mainstage shows, working 
alongside established professionals in show 
business. One production, “Bird in the Hand” 
won him an MGM contract and sent him to 
motion picture stardom. Now Bob has won 
acclaim in the new medium of television for his 
outstanding family series “Father Knows Best:’ 


% Become a star by working with stars...at the show- 
case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 


TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 
AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 
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Renaissance at the Royal Court 
(continued from page 75) 


Sloane Square is not in what is 
generally known as the West End, 
radiating around Piccadilly Circus, 
but might claim for itself the title 
of the Piccadilly Circus of the west- 
ern side of the town, a large resi- 
dential, intellectual and artistic area 
centered around Chelsea. The Royal 
Court, of course, had established a 
progressive tradition earlier in the 
present century when it was the 
home of Harley Granville-Barker, 
who, in partnership with J. E. Ved- 
renne, presented many of Bernard 
Shaw’s plays there for the first time. 
The significance of this period (1904- 
07) cannot be overestimated. 

The English Stage Company was 
launched on April 2, 1956 with my- 
self’ as .its artistic director, and a 
young, unknown director named 
Tony Richardson as my assistant. 
He has since become associate artis- 
tic director and won considerable 
renown. In its first eighteen months 
this company presented twenty plays 
—nineteen modern works and a re- 
vival of Wycherley’s The Country 
Wife, originally mounted to promote 
one of our young actresses, Joan 
Plowright, in a production intended 
to sweep some of the cobwebs off 
conventional methods of doing Res- 
toration comedy. Of the modern 
plays, eleven were by English dram- 
atists: Nigel Dennis’ Cards of 
Identity and The Making of Moo, 
Ronald Duncan's Don Juan and The 
Death of Satan, Michael Hastings’ 
Yes—and After, John Osborne’s 
Look Back in Anger and The Enter- 
tainer, Charles Robinson’s The Cor- 
respondence Course, Kathleen Sul- 
ly’s The Waiting of Lester Abbs, 
Oliver Wilkinson’s How Can We 
Save Father? and Angus Wilson’s 
The Mulberry Bush. Two were by 
Americans: Carson McCullers’ The 
Member of the Wedding and Arthur 
Miller’s The Crucible, neither of 
which had been seen in London. W: 
B. Yeats’s Purgatory (in a category 
of its own) was given to “complete” 
an evening. And there were four 
translations of works by major for- 
eign dramatists: Brecht’s The Good 
Woman of Setzwan with Peggy Ash- 
croft in the leading role, Giraudoux’ 
The Apollo de Bellac, Ionesco’s The 
Chairs and Sartre’s Nekrassov. To 
complete the list we have to add the 
world premiére (in French) of Sam- 
uel Beckett's second play Fin de 
Partie (Endgame), acted by a French 
company led by Roger Blin and Jean 
Martin. 


Although some of these produc- 
tions were transferred to other 


theatres, were seen on tour and on 
television, they all originated on the 
stage of the Royal Court. Essential- 
ly, however, this is not a tryout 
theatre in the sense of putting on 
plays with an eye cocked on West 
End production, a practice that has 
the drawbacks of West End presen- 
tation and none of the advantages. 
In consequence the Royal Court is 
building itself a public that has 
come to expect a certain standard 
of play and acting particularly as- 
sociated with this theatre. 

How does such a company manage 
to exist today in the face of fierce 
competition and fast-rising costs? 
First of all, the English Stage Com- 
pany is run by a council made up 
of persons from the worlds of busi- 
ness and the arts. The chairman of 
the council is an energetic business- 
man, Neville Blond, who has de- 
voted himself to this venture with 
as much drive as he puts into his 
own concerns. The chairman of the 
artistic subcommittee, the group re- 
sponsible for supervising artistic pol- 
icy and the selection of plays, is the 
Earl of Harewood. Such a council, 
with a grant from the Arts Council 
of Great Britain, has given the com- 
pany the stability it required to get 
on its feet. At the same time I and 
my associates on the artistic side 
have been given a degree of au- 
tonomy that is indeed rare in our 
times; but without this council and 
its vigorous chairman, nothing could 
have been achieved. 


In setting forth our achievements, 
we may boast of having “discovered” 
three people for the theatre who 
would not be where they are today 
but for the existence of the English 
Stage Company. They are one dram- 
atist, John Osborne; one actress, 
Joan Plowright; and one director, 
Tony Richardson. Osborne, himself 
an actor who has played in several 
productions at the Royal Court, was 
unknown—and, I think I may say, 
in a state of some desperation 
when he sent the script of Look 
Back in Anger to me, having seen 
the announcement of the policy of 
the English Stage Company. When 
I read this play, I was convinced 
that here was a dramatist of our 
time, and my colleagues agreed with 
me. Whatever else happened, this 
work had to be done, and done it 
was in May, 1956, as part of our 
opening program of five plays. Its 
critical reception, with the exception 
of a very striking review by Ken- 
neth Tynan of the Observer, was 
mediocre. But gradually its force 
and timeliness turned it into the 
success it is today all over the world. 
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Many people thought this would be 
Osborne's “one play.”’ We felt other- 
wise. His next play, The Enter- 
tainer, has confirmed that Osborne 
is a true dramatist, one capable of 
retaining his personal impulse and 
yet widening the scope of his ex- 
pression. 

Joan Plowright is a remarkable 
young actress, who, I am proud to 
say, was trained at the Old Vic The- 
atre School where I and my two 
friends, Michel Saint-Denis and Glen 
Byam Shaw, devoted five years of 
our time after the war. She has the 
gift of revelation in her acting. She 
joined our company during its first 
season and played several parts with 
growing distinction until she 
achieved a striking success as Mar- 
gery Pinchwife in The Country 
Wife. She followed this with a mag- 
nificent performance as the Old 
Woman in Ionesco’s The Chairs. 
American audiences have seen her 
in the latter role as well as in The 
Entertainer. 

Tony Richardson’s productions at 
the Royal Court have proved him to 
be a director of top quality. His 
ability to perceive and draw out 
the dramatic heart of a play is rare 
in any director, let alone a young 
one. His talent also extends to films 
and television, but the English Stage 
Company has been able to give him 
the necessary climate to develop his 
theatrical gifts. 

It is, perhaps, invidious to select 
three people when so many others 
have grown up amongst us. The dis- 
covery of Nigel Dennis — novelist, 
critic and author of Cards of Iden- 
tity—as a dramatist is a major 
achievement in itself. Other writers 
have been encouraged on various 
levels. There are our Sunday-night 
“productions without décor,” presen- 
tations that are simple but entirely 
adequate to show the strong points 
and weak ones of the chosen scripts. 
We also have followed a policy of 
admitting free to rehearsals and per- 
formances any writer who, in our 
judgment, would benefit from con- 
tact with a working theatre. At the 
same time, comparable opportunities 
are given to young artists and di- 
rectors. 

So far, so good. We have proved 
that a “serious” theatre can sur- 
vive. It is possible to have a stage 
today on which Brecht and Beckett, 
Miller and Ionesco, Sartre and Os- 
borne can meet side by side—and 
without closing the doors in a blaze 
of good intentions. More recently 
the company has given the first Eng- 
lish-language production of William 
Faulkner’s Requiem for a Nun, fol- 


lowed by the Dudley Fitts version of | 
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Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. The latter 
was so successful that it moved to 
the Duke of York’s Theatre in Feb- 
ruary. Our agenda also includes 
Beckett’s Endgame (in English) and 
a new work, The Sport of My Mad 
Mother, by Ann Jellicoe, a writer 
brought to light by the recent Ob- 
server play competition. Under con- 
sideration, as I wrote this, were 
works by Michael Hastings (a nine- 
teen-year-old playwright), novelist 
Doris Lessing and Barry Reckord, 
an unknown Jamaican. And in the 
fall we hope to receive new plays 
from Nigel Dennis and John Os- 
borne. 

There is no doubt that the English 
Stage Company is going somewhere. 
We even have dreams of extending 
our scope through productions in a 
studio theatre linked to the Royal 
Court—and our dreams may be re- 
alized. For me, there are several 
questions still to be answered. Just 
what is our destination? Is it worth 
achieving? We are a theatre with 
an attitude, but it is nonpolitical 
and nonsectarian. The next eighteen 
months will determine whether or 
not we are in line for a deep fu- 
ture. We have proved that the the- 
atre can take its place among live 
movements in the other arts. But is 
this due to the novelty of our ex- 
istence and the publicity attached 
to the name of John Osborne? Again 
the next eighteen months must show 
how well founded we are. 

Basically I feel drawn in the di- 
rection shown to me by the Ru- 
manian-French dramatist Ionesco, 
whose attitude is described as “anti- 
theatre.” I_am increasingly impa- 
tient in front of literary theatre. I 
believe the future lies somewhere in 
a triangle between Brecht, Beckett 
and Ionesco. It is essentially a prob- 
lem of communication, of getting 
through to a modern audience. I feel 
we may be on the fringe of discov- 
ering how to do this. But we are 
still only on the fringe. 
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Brussels Bound 
(continued from page 25) 


in an atmosphere of tolerance and 
peaceful exchange.’ What they had 
in mind in setting up the fair was 
that, through an assemblage of na- 
tions—there are forty-eight involved 

and through several great inter- 
national organizations such as the 
Red Cross and the United Nations, 
it would be possible to show how the 
peoples of the world live, work and 
play—how they think, act and 
create. 

“These are, to be sure, noble aims. 
But Mr. Cullman and I realized that 
the fair had deeper implications 
than even those stated in its theme. 
It was clear to us that the fair could 
be an important forum for demon- 
strating the determination of the 
United States to achieve and main- 
tain world peace, and to further in- 
ternational good will among nations. 
And Mr. Cullman pointed out that 
‘other countries also recognize the 
importance of the fair as a platform 
from which they may express their 
own views of the future course of 
world history. It is particularly im- 
portant, therefore, that the free 
countries utilize every facility at 
their disposal to emphasize the 
proven benefits to their peoples of 
the freedom they possess.’ 

“For my part I began with the 
philosophy that in the performing 
arts we must show the best and the 
most that we could afford—take 
over the finest examples we have of 
what is indigenous to our culture in 
the arts. The world judges a nation 
not only by its material achieve- 
ments but also by its cultural contri- 
butions. We had been promised $2,- 
000,000 for the task. And then 
suddenly the roof caved in. We were 
cut to a half million, and the merry- 
go-round began. We heard that the 
Russians were sending, among other 
of their achievements, the famous 
Bolshoi Ballet and Bolshoi Opera. 


Two huge companies such as these 
would have just about used up our 
funds for transportation alone! Peo- 
ple simply don’t realize how much 
it costs to transport performers, 
sets and costumes from the United 
States to Belgium. 

“But I have been in some tight 
spots before. Running things at the 
City Center is no sinecure, you can 
be sure. It’s on a shoestring all the 
time, but we’ve managed. And all 
the time I kept my faith in the gen- 
erosity of our American artists. And 
all the time, too, I kept my eyes 
open to what was going on. We've 
worked out things so that, for in- 
stance, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
which had planned being abroad 
anyway, will be able to participate 
in the fair as our representatives. 
The same is true of the American 
Ballet Theatre company. For many 
of our artists, we are providing 
nothing more than transportation. 
For others we're giving meager liv- 
ing expenses in addition. We've 
worked out arrangements with the 
National Broadcasting Company so 
that the world premiére of Menotti’s 
latest opera, Maria Golovin, will 
take place at the fair from August 
19 through August 31. Originally 
the opera, commissioned by N.B.C., 
was to have had its premiére via 
television in this country. It meant 
a good deal of arranging, but N.B.C. 
is chipping in. 

“Jerome Robbins will have a ballet 
troupe at Spoleto. He’ll bring the 
company to us in July. The Men’s 
Glee Club of the University of IIli- 
nois, the Smith College Glee Club 
and the Knox College Choirs will be 
paying their own way to represent 
this country. Harry Belafonté and 
Yehudi Menuhin will be paying their 
own way, too, and contributing their 
services. 

“Altogether, I think we've ar- 
ranged an exciting program. The 
Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
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TWO EQUITY THEATRES 
Write to the Admissions Committee 
PLAYERS’ RING SCHOOL OF THEATRE 
8351 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollyweed 46, Calif, Oldfield 4-0456 


HOWCASE 


JUNE 23 thru 
AUGUST 29 


ACTING MIME 
DANCE STYLES 
DICTION VOICE 
FENCING and 
GROOMING SCENE 
MAKEUP PRESENTATION 
TEEN-AGE—JUNE 30-AUG. 22 


ica is taking care of exhibiting films 
and having a film competition. On 
May 1, thanks to the generosity of 
Magna Theatre Corporation, we'll 
have the European film premiére of 
South Pacific. Magna, incidentally, 
is also financing the installation of 
orthosonic sound equipment and a 
special screen, thirty-nine feet wide. 
Mr. Menuhin will give a concert on 
June 1. I had hoped to put on sev- 
eral musical productions, but when 
the budget was slashed I had to pull 
in my plans. Anyway, we'll have 
Carousel, June 4 through June 21, 
and I think that’s a good choice. I’m 
hoping that Jan Clayton and John 
Raitt will be able to recreate their 
original roles. 

“Naturally our dates are subject 
to change. But right now it appears 
that Leontyne Price, that great Ne- 
gro soprano, will be performing for 
us June 12; Blanche Thebom, June 
23; and George London of the Met- 
ropolitan on June 16. We're doing 
the opera Susannah from June 25 
through June 29, and on June 30 
there will be the pianist Byron Janis. 
July 2, 3 and 4 are our National 
Days at the fair and we'll have the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eu- 
gene Ormandy performing’. with 
violinist Isaac Stern as soloist; and 
there will be the American Ballet 
Theatre and also Louis Armstrong. 
I’m still hoping to have a current 
American hit play there, too. I 
would like to show the fair our 
Sunrise at Campobello. It’s about a 
man Europeans love. And I’m hop- 
ing that we'll be able to do Our 
Town because I think that is truly 
one of the great plays in our Ameri- 
can theatrical literature. Obviously 
we've got what you call a list. Be- 
sides those events I’ve already men- 
tioned, we’ll have the Juilliard Or- 
chestra, conducted by Jean Morel, 
with several great soloists; Robert 
McFerrin and William Warfield, two 
superb Negro baritones; and Rosa- 
lyn Tureck, a splendid pianist. Also 
John Browning, and there will be 
two harpsichordists, Sylvia Marlowe 
and Ralph Kirkpatrick. 


“I know there has been a good 
deal of talk about the United States 
being sputniked again by the Rus- 
sians. I thought this might be true 
during those dark days after word 
had come that we had. to reconstruct 
our budgets. But you can say for 
me that right now I am convinced 
that we are not going to take a 
cultural beating from the Russians 
at this fair. I am satisfied that we 
are going to be handsomely repre- 
sented in the performing arts. And 
please make a point of this: We are 
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sending over a greater variety of at- 
tractions than any other country. 
It is true that we could have used 
greater government support. We 
would have been able to do more if 
we had the funds. But with aid from 
private companies and from public- 
spirited artists, we are not going to 
be ashamed. 


“Most of what we're going to have 
over there will take place in our 
own theatre auditorium, which ad- 
joins our pavilion. That theatre can 
seat eleven hundred persons, is com- 
pletely modern, and it is beautiful. 
We are the only country with our 
own modern theatre. As a matter of 
fact, the theatre itself will be in the 
nature of an exhibit, and we expect 
to take groups through it on tours, 
visiting every part, including the 
backstage area. And the theatre will 
have an attraction—either live or 
filmed—every day for the duration 
of the fair. There may be as many 
as thirty-five million persons visiting 
the fair. We should be able to show 
them that this country is far from 
the cultural desert too many Euro- 
peans think it is. We have some of 
the greatest artists in the world; we 
have more theatre here than we 
ever get credit for. No, I don’t think 
we're going to take a cultural beat- 
ing at the Brussels World’s Fair.” 


Certainly the tourists who visit 
Brussels are to have a feast. There 
are other nations anxious to present 
their best. [For details of other at- 
tractions in Brussels, see “Festival 
Bill of Fare” elsewhere in this is- 
sue.] It is evident that this fair, in 
addition to pitting us against the 
formidable Soviet Union, is going to 
be something to witness, a teeming 
and entrancing market place of the 
performing arts. 


DAILY CLASSES 


Acting * Speech * Playwriting 
Directing * Dance * Television 


State Age When Replying 
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“CLEOPATRA” Brooks, senior, clasped the asp (to her) and, after a 
moving soliloquy, died. A single square of light picked wp the last, 
weak flutterings of her right hand, while the stage lights faded into 
total darkness. 


Whether for dramatizing or glamorizing...the power of lighting lies 
in’ absolute control, according to the teachings of Gordon Craig and 
Adolph Appia. With a Century CI Theatron, amateur and professional 
alike can control...from a seat at the rear of the auditorium... any- 
thing from the last scene oi a play to the first showing of a couturier 
to the high school Christmas pageant. 


Century CI Theatron is a simple, sure electronic dimming control system 
in compact, console form. Scenes can be pre-set with 30 dimmer controls 
and safely entrusted to the sole supervision of a single teen-ager. A 
full complement of lighting... borders, spots, footlights, even house- 
lights, can be played on and off in intricate 

lighting cues, in prescribed time; move- 

ment ranging from instant to hours. 


For accurate control of lighting in 

your designs, install Century 

CI Theatron. It costs as little as a 
manually operated auto-transformer 
board. Write Century for complete data. 


<CENTURY 5 LIGHTING, INC. s21 w. 4ardst.. N.Y. 36 
1477 N.E. 129th Street, North Miami, Fla. 


1820-40 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Calif. 





July 7th — August (6th 


Summer School 
Theatre Workshop 


in the fundamentals of 


ACTING and DIRECTING 


at the 


LONDON THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


ASSOCIATED WITH UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO 


Under the direction of 
PETER DEARING 


and 


ESME CRAMPTON 


APPLY NOW 
London Theatre School 


GRAND THEATRE LONDON, ONTARIO 


9th Season 


Fallon House Theatre 
COLUMBIA STATE PARK 


California 


HISTORICAL PLAYHOUSE IN THE 
GOLD RUSH HILLS OF THE 
MOTHER LODE 


Acting—Technical Training 


Seven weeks repertory season 
6 Units—Full college credit 


Limited Company 
JUNE 22—AUGUST 10 


For further information 
write 
De Marcus Brown 


College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 





“The Visit’—a Modern Tragedy 
(continued from page 17) 


exceptional in our time. Its action 
is in some sense familial in scope, at 
most no more than civic, but the 
play transcends the limits of domes- 
tic drama. It has magnitude. It de- 
rives interest not from the pathos 
of trivial happenings but from the 
most elemental type of tragic con- 
flict. The characters are rather mi- 
nutely observed, the most realistic 
details are explored and expressed, 
yet the action reverberates among 
vast constructions, the conflict is 
titanic; the play has scale. On the 
other hand, the technique is not 
Brechtish in the least. The sweep of 
The Visit is not “epic.” The author 
preserves throughout an impartial 
detachment, but the spectator is 
called on for continuous and unre- 
mitting identification. Unlike the 
creations of the epic theatre, The 
Visit is developed in an orderly and 
logical sequence, without break or 
digression; the decisive situation is 
germinal, the action has beginning, 
middle and end in the traditional 
sense, and its entire structural con- 
ception is classical. 


The doctrine of The Visit has 
nothing to do with any current ide- 
ology. The theme is medieval and 
Christian—radix malorum  cupidi- 
tas: Money is the root of all evil. It 
is a doctrine immovably rooted in 
our culture, a stereotype as self-evi- 
dent and inescapable as fate among 
the Greeks. In a culture that is 
based somewhat uneasily upon 
wealth, the power of money has 
something in it of divinity, a dubious 
divinity, no doubt, yet ample to pro- 
vide the foundation of belief that 
is necessary to get a work of tragic 
proportions off the ground. In The 
Visit the propulsive force of the ac- 
tion is neither external fate nor an 
inner feeling of guilt; it is the power 
of money—not even money itself, 
only the smell of it, its influence. In 
these terms purgation is effected 
and health restored to the ailing city 
at the end of the play, and if this 
conclusion seems profoundly dis- 
turbing, it is only because at bottom 
we lack faith. We find the power of 
money completely convincing, but 
we detest the servitude that it im- 
poses; we serve God joyfully, but 
money sadly. Therefore The Visit 
does not dismiss us in the state of 
calm exaltation that Aristotle desig- 
nated as the proper end of tragedy, 
but it sends us out of the theatre 
shuddering, and in this uneasiness 
lies the didactic force of the play. 

Since the time of the Renaissance 
critics, we have come to think of 


tragedy as an affirmation of the es- 
sential dignity of man in the face 
of overwhelming misfortune. It is 
not, of course, merely the ability to 
strike a pose as he goes down the 
chute that we demand of the tragic 
protagonist. Cyrano, for example, 
does that very well without attain- 
ing anything like tragic stature. In 
tragedy, whether it be that of Soph- 
ocles, Shakespeare or Racine, we 
await the triumphant moment in 
which the heroic spirit, incandescent 
in its highest agony, suffuses with 
light the outlines of the human con- 
dition. I confess I am not exactly 
sure what this means or how it hap- 
pens, but there can be no doubt that 
we experience something of this 
sort, something at once orgasmic 
and enlightening, in Oedipus, in Lear 
and in Phédre. There is not really 
such a moment in The Visit, but 
there is something analogous to it. 
The play ends in an illumination, 
as tragedy should, but its light is as 
insolent and pitiless as the glare of 
a flash bulb, and the revelation does 
not affirm the greatness of the 
human spirit so much as the pathet- 
ic nature of the human animal with 
his endless talent for rationalization, 
his sorry pompousness and his 
mouselike fury. The Visit is a trage- 
dy that ends in satire. I don’t be- 
lieve we have a name for this genre. 


Nevertheless, in this frame, the 
protagonist achieves a certain dig- 
nity that is not unworthy of the 
tragic tradition. A priori, Anton 
Schill is not presented in accordance 
with our preconception of a tragic 
hero. A run-down grocer in a shabby 
town, he is neither a hero nor os- 
tensibly of heroic temper. All the 
same, he is a man of importance, 
the most popular man in his city 
and the most influential. Within the 
limits of the action, he has ample 
room in which to fall. He is, more- 
over, not an extremely bad man, 
falling from happiness into misery, 
but, to use Aristotle’s phrase, an in- 
termediate kind of personage, “not 
pre-eminently virtuous or just, 
whose misfortune, however, is 
brought upon him not by vice or 
depravity, but by some error of 
judgment.” For, after all, his sin, 
however black in the beginning, has 
faded into the general grayness of 
his life, and as he stands before us 
at the beginning of the play, he is 
relatively blameless, purified by 
time. 


Such is the character who is put 
forward as the savior of this town 
upon which, for mysterious reasons, 
a blight has descended. One thinks 
of Oedipus in Thebes. And, in fact, 
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in The Visit also, the cause of the 
pestilence that afflicts the city is 
not an external condition; the dis- 
ease is in the very man who is ex- 
pected to cure it. This man has of- 
fended a mighty power. It is for this 
reason that the city has been visited 
by the blight of poverty, so that in 
the midst of prosperity which stops 
precisely at their borders, its in- 
habitants are starving. Here the 
parallel ends. In The Visit it is not 
left to the protagonist to exact retri- 
bution from himself, as in the case 
of Oedipus. That would be perhaps 
too much to expect in the latter 
half of the twentieth century, even 
of a character tragically conceived. 
It follows that The Visit does not 
greatly concern itself with the story 
of guilt in the soul of the individual. 
Although this aspect of the problem 
is certainly involved in the develop- 
ment of the protagonist, the drama 
derives its power from the sharpness 
of the conflict, unequal and unjust, 
of two fundamental elements in our 
cultural situation—the humane tra- 
dition by which we live and, on the 
other hand, the unanswerable power 
of economic necessity. 


Thus it is a hard contemporary 
reality that The Visit depicts and 
develops. Its shrewd caricatures and 
its wry humor speak to us constant- 


ly of the present, and the outlines | 


of antique tragedy enclose a des- 
perately modern conception of life. 
It is Nemesis that takes up its abode 
on the balcony of The Golden Apos- 
tle, but this Nemesis has come a 
long way since the Oresteia. This is 
a thoroughly sophisticated fury, red- 
headed, beautiful, witty, received in 
the best society, dressed by Castillo 
and connected by private wire with 
Wall Street. She has no allegorical 
connotation. She does not personify 
justice. On the other hand, the in- 
justice that has formed her has be- 


come sublimated in time into some- | 


thing so abstract that her anger can 
hardly be called a personal thing. 
She is not angry with the man 
whose life she requires. She is angry 
at the world, and even this anger 
is cold and abstract, a malignant 
and independent power in itself. 
Such furies did not exist in the 
drama much before Freud. 


At the core of the play is the 
love story, and that too has classical 
connections. The love that has dis- 
torted the lady’s life, and through 
her the lives of all the others, is not, 
needless to say, the dewy-eyed Cupid 
of sentimental drama. The power 
that animates the lady is the Eros 
of tragedy, terrible and implacable. 


The design of the play is seen in the | 
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reciprocal movement of the antago- 
nists, the man and the city, under 
the influence of the divinity, Eros- 
possessed, that broods over the ac- 
tion. In the course of this action the 
lady is thus fixed and invariable; 
the city grows daily more evil; the 
man grows progressively purer and 
better, until in his despair he attains 
the possible height of moral good- 
ness. So the outlines of tragedy in 
the Christian sense also are rounded 
out. But the passion of this protago- 
nist has no sequel in heaven, and 
on earth the outcome of justice is 
seen to be a greater injustice still. 


Such an outcome is doubtless not 
altogether satisfactory in the Chris- 
tian tradition of tragedy—nor, for 
that matter, in the classical one. 
But it is perhaps as close to those 
traditions as we can come in an age 
which most readily finds its artistic 
realization in an exchange of shots 
in the sun-baked street of a frontier 
town that never existed. 


git 
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a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications for the next 
season of its School of the Theatre. 


One of the oldest of its kind in 

the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 
of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional develop- 
ment. Students gain unusual stag« 
experience through daily work 
with a long-established profes- 
sional company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supplemented 
by limited seminar instruction. 
There are three fully-equipped 
theatres playing continuously to 
the general public, September 
through May. 


TUITION FREE—CREDITED G, I. BILL 


Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis ©. Drury Theatre 
Charies S. Brooks Theatre @ Euclid-77th Theatre 


JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 


Seventeenth— | 958—Season 
“University of the Dance” 


Faculty 


Ballet: Margaret Craske 


Alfredo Corvino 


Myra Kinch 

Jean Cebron 

Ethnic: Gina 

Sahomi Tachibana 
Carola Goya and Matteo 


Audio-Visual Aids—Cearol Lynn 


Modern: 


Fundamentals of Movement 
and Rhythm—Mime—Ted Shawn 


Dance Notation: 
Ann Hutchinson 
Composition: 
Myra Kinch and Manuel Galea 


Stagecraft: 
John Christian 


For 1958 Catalog: write 


TED SHAWN—Founder-Director 


Box 87, Lee, Mass. 





If you are a talented 


Actor * Dancer © Singer 
ou are needed for 
MU 


SICAL STOCK in 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Presenting— 
THE BOY FRIEND 
SEVENTEEN 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
BRIGADOON 
OKLAHOMA 


For information write 


Augusta Music Theatre, Inc. 


341 North Marengo 
Pasadena, California 





LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fifty-Fourth Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete, practical train- 
ing essential for greater success. 
Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
Leland Powers School 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work 
which Vera Soloviova gave me when I 
studied with her has been constantly 
with me. I shall always be deeply in- 
debted to her.” 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
"Sunrise at Caompobelio"’ 
Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 603 JUDSON 6-5546 





ACTING — DIRECTIN 
COSTUME AND SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company—Two Theaters 
250 Performances Annually 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Registrar, Dept. T, Chicago 3 


HICAGO 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF € 


is eas... oak 


Theatre, USA 
(continued from page 79) 
selections were offered from Madama 
Butterfly, The Teahouse of the Au- 
gust Moon and a modern Japanese 
play, along with readings from Chi- 
nese and Indian dramatic poetry. 
The theme was chosen to support 
UNESCO’s current project in East- 
West cultural relations, and was in 
accordance with the suggestion of 
Herschel Bricker, ITM chairman, 
that participating groups arrange 
programs with Asian themes. The 
opening performance of the Balti- 
more program was a special gala 
whose guest list included personnel 
of foreign consulates and civic lead- 
ers. Additional performances were 
given for high-school and college stu- 
dents. The United Nations Associa- 
tion of Maryland was cosponsor of 
the event, and members of the Unit- 
ed Nations Youth served as hostesses. 
The celebration is part of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Association’s plan to 
provide special educational programs 

for young people over fourteen. 


The JACK AND JILL PLAYERS 
of Chicago are currently offering 
The Emperor’s New Clothes on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays through May 25. 
A reduced admission charge is in ef- 
fect for school children and members 
of church and youth groups. Earlier 
in the season the Players offered A 
Day to Remember and Meet Me in 
St. Louis (an adaptation of the mo- 
tion picture). This group, now in its 
thirty-second season, is under the 
direction of Franklin W. Adams. 


The HOLIDAY THEATRE in Van- 
couver, Canada, is touring children’s 
plays throughout British Columbia 
during 1958, and at the same time is 
offering a full program in Vancouver. 
The company, which travels in a spe- 
cially designed bus which carries 
both players and equipment, serves 
more than 250,000 children each sea- 
son in the province. The current tour 
brings to a close the theatre’s five- 
year plan; the group was founded in 
October, 1953, by seven professional 
theatre people, each of whom con- 
tributed $20 to finance an initial pro- 
duction. Since then Holiday has 
grown to its present extensive pro- 
gram, which includes four or five 
productions in Vancouver and one or 
two touring plays. During 1959 the 
directors plan to suspend operations 
in order to plan future expansion 
and to raise funds for a national tour. 

The DETROIT PUPPET THE- 
ATRE of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts is a unique institution which 
was made possible through a grant 
from the Detroit News. In March 


and April the theatre joined the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra in a pre- 
sentation of Billy the Kid which em- 
ployed Aaron Copland’s ballet suite 
George Latshaw directed the produc- 
tion, basing it on Sheriff Pat Gar- 
rett’s account of the life and times 
of the famous outlaw. Because Ford 
Auditorium offered an appropriate 
spaciousness for specially designed 
puppets, it was decided to use figures 
ranging from eight to nine feet in 
height (inspired by the Japanese 
Bunraku puppets). Puppeteers op- 
erating the figures were dressed in 
black, with black hoods, to create a 
special “cloak of invisibility.” 

The ANN ARBOR (Michigan) 
JUNIOR THEATRE has been offer- 
ing creative activities for children 
for four years, under a program 
sponsored by the Ann Arbor Depart- 
ment of Recreation and a community 
group, the DRAMATIC ARTS CEN- 
TER. Twelve classes in theatre are 
offered, beginning with creative dra- 
matics for children, who progress to 
advanced drama classes and finally, 
as teen-agers, are selected for mem- 
bership in the Junior Theatre. Mrs. 
Robin Hall is the director of Junior 
Theatre, which also employs profes- 
sional designers for sets and cos- 
tumes. Productions draw upon the 
training of advanced art and dance 
students. Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves is scheduled for production 
this month with a cast of eighty chil- 
dren. Background material on sets, 
costumes and Persian customs was 
offered by the University of Michi- 
gan departments of art and anthro- 
pology. 

The OPERA RING in San Francis- 
co is presenting children’s theatre in 
arena style. Its first offering, an 
original two-act adaptation of the 
Rip Van Winkle legend, was written 
to suit the regular production’s set- 
ting (Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Sor- 
cerer), and required only simple cos- 
tumes and properties available in the 
theatre’s storehouse. The budget for 
the show was $5. Information about 
the company’s original scripts may 
be obtained from the theater, 123 
South Van Ness Avenue. 


Touring Children's Plays 


Two New York managements offer 
professional touring children’s the- 
atre. E. G. Haynes (420 Lexington 
Avenue) presents John Begg’s Ballet 
Carnival in Cinderella, a dance ver- 
sion of the famous fairy tale, and 
The Big Top, a production featuring 
dancing bears and other performing 
animals. Begg, who is director and 
choreographer of the Ballet Carnival 
company, has appeared with the Bal- 
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let Russe and the Metropolitan Opera 
ballet, as well as in Broadway mu- 
sicals. Another Haynes touring of- 
fering for children is Mara and Her 
Dancers in a dance play titled Land 
of the Playful Dragon, a Cambodian 
version of Cinderella in which the 
heroine wins the prince because of 
her ability to dance. The dragon em- 
ployed in the production is thirty-six 
feet long. 

Briggs Management (1475 Broad- 
way) is sponsoring the tour of the 
EQUITY LIBRARY THEATRE FOR 
CHILDREN in Fox in a Fiz. This 
work by Lois Dean won the 1957 
Kansas City Community Children’s 
Theatre playwriting contest. It has 
a Chinese setting and deals with a 
legendary fox-fairy. Other children’s- 
theatre groups touring for Briggs in- 
clude the STORY PLAYERS in 
Grandpa Whip’s Family Album, the 
HENRY STREET PLAYHOUSE 
Dance Repertory, the Indian dancer 
TOM TWO ARROWS and his com- 
pany, and the PITTSBURGH MINI- 
ATURE THEATRE in Young Mike 
Fink. 


Opera and Ballet for Children 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE, 
Bronxville, New York, has commis- 
sioned composer Meyer Kupferman 
to write a two-act children’s opera, 
Draagenfoot Girl, which is scheduled 
for a spring premiére as part of the 
college’s programs for children. The 
opera uses mime extensively, and the 
set is assembled before the audience, 
after the manner of the traditional 
Chinese theatre. Bessie Schonberg is 
directing as well as choreographing 
the numerous ballets featured in the 
opera. 

The SAN FRANCISCO CHIL- 
DREN’S OPERA offers monthly Sun- 
day-matinée productions of operas 
for children. Hedy and Norbert Gin- 
gold are the librettist and composer, 
respectively, of these offerings. Snow 
White and Rose Red will be given on 
May 25. Earlier 1958 presentations 
were Sinbad the Sailor, Johnny Ap- 
pleseed and Three Little Jitterbugs. 
Performances take place at the Ma- 
rines’ Memorial Theatre. 

The WESTCHESTER BALLET 
COMPANY of Ossining, New York, 
is a professional troupe of young 
dancers ranging in age from five to 
eighteen. Its repertoire includes 
twelve ballets, which the group has 
offered in New York City as well as 


in Westchester County and on tele- | 


vision. Among them are Peter and 


the Wolf, Cinderella, The Jolly Tail- | 


or, The Dancing Princesses and 


Ricky. The costumes for the last of | 


these works are based on paintings 
by Brueghel. Iris Merrick is the di- 
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rector, and the board of directors is 
made up of volunteer mothers. 


Performing Arts Camp 

At the SULIE AND PEARL HA- 
RAND CAMP OF THE THEATRE 
ARTS, Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin, 
training in the arts of the theatre is 
coordinated with the more usual 
camping activities. In a sixty-acre 


. setting, whose facilities include a 


theatre, young people from eight to 
eighteen are trained in drama, music 
and ballet. These skills are then given 
outlet in camp productions, such as a 
George Gershwin pageant. Until last 
year these offerings were seen only 
by the campers and their parents; 
now, however, plans are being made 
for the formation of a teen-age mu- 
sic-theatre stock company, which will 
perform for the public in the theatre 
building. This troupe will be made 
up of mature campers of high school 
age, who have previous training in 
the theatre arts. Children’s plays of- 
fered at the camp include Puss in 
Boots and The Emperor’s New 
Clothes. 


Birmingham's Unique 
Child-Drama Project 

In Birmingham, Alabama, a local 
department store, LOVEMAN, JO- 
SEPH AND LOEB, sponsors a state- 
wide program of children’s drama as 
part of its public-relations activities. 
Mrs. Robert Schwartz is employed as 
a year-round consultant on children’s 
theatre, and conducts workshops in 
creative dramatics for teachers in 
twenty counties in Alabama, and one 
in Mississippi. Mrs. Schwartz also 
conducts summer workshops in cre- 
ative dramatics for colleges of this 
area. Although the emphasis of this 
program is not on formal drama, 
plays have been staged with casts 
composed of children. Her own sixth- 
grade class developed a play out of 
its work in creative dramatics, as a 
do-it-yourself project; the pupils 
wrote the lines, painted the scenery, 


assembled props and then portrayed 
the characters they had originated. 


Children's Theatre Conference 

The CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
CONFERENCE of the American Ed- 
ucational Theatre Association is a 
national organization comprising 
teachers, producers and production 
workers engaged in children’s the- 
atre. It conducts practical work- 
shops throughout the country, at 
which regional delegates discuss new 
developments, exchange ideas, and 
witness demonstrations of children’s- 
theatre productions. CTC’s annual 
national convention is held in Au- 
gust. The 1958 convention is sched- 
uled for August 25-29 on the campus 
of the UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON, Seattle. That school also 
will offer a workshop August 11-22, 
which carries three university cred- 
its. Instruction is to be offered in 
two main divisions, creative dramat- 
ics (active participation, practical ex- 
perience and observation) and chil- 
dren’s theatre (producing, directing, 
designing, writing and costuming). 
Information regarding membership 
in the Children’s Theatre Conference 
may be obtained from the member- 
ship secretary, Ann Viola, 4004 West 
56 Street, Mission, Kansas. 


French Theatre at Student Rates 

Students traveling in France dur- 
ing the summer are offered an un- 
usual theatre bargain—the Festival 
D’Art Dramatique in Avignon, con- 
ducted by Jean Vilar and his Théatre 
National Populaire (which was de- 
scribed in Rosamond Gilder’s article 
“The Festivals of France” in the No- 
vember, 1956, issue of this magazine). 
For a fee of $17, the student gets bed 
and board, tickets to the theatre, 
trips by bus to historic places in the 
neighborhood, and special morning 
lectures and discussions on theatre. 
Two sessions are held, July 16-23 and 
July 25-August 1. Three or four 
open-air theatre performances are 
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offered by TNP during each of the 
periods. Further information and ap- 
plication forms are available by writ- 
ing to the Cultural Services, French 
Embassy, 972 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, New York. 


Frontier Theatre 

Although it is known as “the last 
frontier,” Anchorage, Alaska, has a 
theatre program that is as active as 
any community could wish. It cen- 
ters in the work of six producing 
units: ANCHORAGE DRAMA LAB, 
ANCHORAGE LITTLE THEATRE, 
FORT RICHARDSON PLAYERS, 
ELMENDORF THEATRE GUILD, 
ANCHORAGE COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGE THEATRE WORKSHOP and 
ANCHORAGE HIGH SCHOOL. Dra- 
ma Lab, directed by Jack Wandell, 
began its activities in the fall of 
1955 with a production of A Street- 
car Named Desire, and since has of- 
fered such works as Death of a Sales- 
man, Of Mice and Men, and, more re- 
cently, A View from the Bridge. The 
organization has scheduled a three- 
act work by the Alaskan playwright 
Ruben Gaines, which will mark the 
first Alaskan production of a full- 
length play by a resident author. It 
is titled Portrait in the Light. 

Earlier this season Theatre Work- 
shop staged No Time for Sergeants 
in the new $1,500,000 Anchorage 
High School and Community College 
Auditorium as a benefit for Alaska’s 
men in uniform, and later took the 
production on a two-week tour of 
military bases. Don Gretzer is presi- 
dent of this organization, which is 
presenting O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness! 
as its spring production. Boris Kar- 
loff was the star of an earlier pres- 
entation, Arsenic and Old Lace. The 
Workshop also has offered The King 
and I. 

Frank Brink, who heads the drama 
department of Community College, is 
credited with producing the first im- 
portant dramatic offering in An- 
chorage, Ladies in Retirement, in 
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1946. He designed the stage and su- 
pervised the acoustics of the new au- 
ditorium mentioned above, and it was 
here that the high school recently 
produced The New Moon. The An- 
chorage Little Theatre numbers Wit- 
ness for the Prosecution among its 
offerings. Last year the ANCHOR- 
AGE COMMUNITY CHORUS pro- 
duced an opera in cooperation with 
the local symphony orchestra. 


New Theatres 

An annex to the Civic Auditorium 
is now under construction in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. It is designed to 
provide added facilities for the 
KALAMAZOO CIVIC PLAYERS, as 
well as for the Junior Civic Theatre 
and the Kalamazoo Symphony Or- 
chestra. The addition will cost ap- 
proximately $250,000 and will con- 
tain an auditorium with facilities for 
arena staging by both adults and 
children. It also will provide addi- 
tional rehearsal and storage space, 
and a new shop for scenic construc- 
tion. Junior Civic Theatre classrooms 
and the offices of the symphony will 
be housed in the new structure. 

The BUCYRUS (Ohio) LITTLE 
THEATRE has converted a former 
tractor-sales warehouse into a small 
playhouse seating 140. Doing most 
of the construction work themselves, 
the energetic members built a cin- 
der-block lobby across the front of 
the building to house the check room, 
rest rooms, box office and refresh- 
ment bar. The theatre has three 
levels, a proscenium stage, and a 
lighting and sound booth at the rear 
of the auditorium. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY'S School 
of Fine and Applied Arts recently 
moved into new quarters on the uni- 
versity’s Charles River campus. The 
move was designed to facilitate the 
university’s stress on combining 
broad cultural studies with profes- 
sional preparation for community 
service in artistic fields. The music- 
and-theatre center in the new struc- 
ture is to include eleven multipur- 
pose classrooms where students of 
the theatre arts will receive instruc- 
tion in the humanities and social sci- 
ences. The university’s newly creat- 
ed “arts center program” also will be 
housed there. This program for re- 
lating the arts to society is designed 
to train leaders, carry on research 
and provide consultation services for 
groups and communities concerned 
with the place of arts in the home, 
school, church, recreation center, 
park, hospital and factory. 


Production News 


The Penn State Players at PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


recently offered a double bill com- 
posed of Giraudoux’s The Apollo of 
Bellac and Menotti’s Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, the latter a coopera- 
tive production by the departments 
of art, music and theatre. Robert D. 
Reifsneider directed the Giraudoux 
comedy. In the setting by Stuart 
Frost, the reception room in which 
the action takes place was represent- 
ed by sections and panels. The sculp- 
tured bust was made of paper, in 
modern design, and masks were worn 
by all but two of the characters. 
Other recent productions were Stein- 
beck’s Burning Bright and Anouilh’s 
Ring Round the Moon. 

The Curtain Raisers of LA 
GRANGE (Georgia) COLLEGE have 
scheduled The Diary of Anne Frank 
and A Man Called Peter during the 
current season. They also are plan- 
ning a choric play and a Shake- 
spearean production. Marjorie Steis 
is the new president of this organi- 
zation. 

In the recent production of Time 
Limit! at MICHIGAN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, East Lansing, by the Uni- 
versity Players, the cast was com- 
posed largely of former servicemen 
now completing their college work. 
For the scenes dealing with prisoners 
of war during the Korean conflict, 
director Don Buell and designer Or- 
ville K. Larson had the advice of 
three students who, as actual prison- 
ers of war, had been subjected to the 
tactics described in the script. Two 
performances were given as benefits 
for the Air Force and Army R.O.T.C. 
students. The Players offered Aris- 
tophanes’ Lysistrata in February, 
and their current production is Death 
of a Salesman. 

The LAFAYETTE COLLEGE LIT- 
TLE THEATRE in Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, is a “civic-college” producing 
group. It is sponsored by Lafayette 
(a men's college), and feminine roles 
are played by women of the college 
family and community. A series of 
four subscription plays is offered 
each season. In March the group 
offered a musical version of Oscar 
Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan. The 
book followed the original play close- 
ly throughout the first two acts, but 
the last two were revised to accom- 
modate the score composed by Ger- 
ald Bordman and Joseph Metzen- 
dorf. William W. Watt provided the 
adaptation and the lyrics. The pro- 
duction was designed and staged by 
Minott Lee Coombs. Four years ago 
the organization produced a new mu- 
sical version of Moliére’s Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme. 
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Theatre versus Television 
(Continued from page 33) 


stage companies, in the same roles 
they had played in the _ theatre. 
Sometimes, after a line, one of these 
actors would stop; he would wait, do 
nothing and then explain, “This is 
where they laugh.” That may well 
have been the case—in the theatre. 
But it is unlikely that audience mem- 
bers will laugh out loud at home. 
The actor should be satisfied with a 
smile or a chuckle. The problem of 
television comedy is that you are 
trying to amuse everybody simulta- 
neously. In the theatre you play to 
some thousand people in the same 
place at the same time; they are 
dressed much the same, and they 
have a relatively uniform outlook. 
In television you play to Ed and 
Mabel who are sitting in the den 
with their shoes off, enjoying a glass 
of beer. But simultaneously you play 
to the Parson and his wife who are 
sipping a demitasse with Aunt Effie. 
Each of these groups has its own 
concept of what is funny, and the 
concepts are not apt to coincide. 


The audience that gathers nightly 
in the theatre also offers additional 
advantages to a show—and to the 
director as well. During out-of-town 
tryouts, for example, the director is 
able to use audience reaction as a 
guide in shaping the production. And 
since there are eight performances 
each week, constant improvements 
can be made. Beyond this, any show 
develops a life of its own as it runs 
its course, growing and changing 
slightly from day to day. We should 
also note here one of the correspond- 
ing disadvantages of the stage direc- 
tor’s lot—the problem of keeping a 
long-run offering up to its original 
standards. He must allow for im- 
provement, as we have seen. But he 
must also resist disintegration. This 
takes time and effort—the vigilance 
of a watchdog rather than more cre- 
ative activity. And, of course, in a 
long-run production there is the mat- 
ter of cast replacements, always a 
director’s headache. 


An obvious advantage of working 
in the theatre is freedom from cen- 
sorship and the absence of pressure 
from networks, agencies or sponsors. 
There also is the comparative techni- 
cal simplicity of the stage. Once the 
scenery and costumes are assembled, 
the lighting complete and the cur- 
tain up, the only problems—other 
than those of the actual performance 

are light or sound cues, which a 
good stage manager controls. What 
a difference in television! 
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Turning to that medium, we find 
that the director enjoys some ad- 
vantages not present in _ theatre. 
There is the primary matter of script 
control. When offered a play for 
theatre presentation, the director 
reads it with one eye on the poten- 
tialities of the script itself, and the 
other on the potentialities of the au- 
thor. By virtue of the agreement 
between the producer and the Drama- 
tists Guild, the author has complete 
control of the words he has written. 
Woe betide the rash, unauthorized 
tinkerer! Nothing can be changed 
without the author’s consent. This 
can lead to some heated author- 
versus-producer situations, as we 
have seen on several occasions this 
season. Fortunately playwrights are 
reasonable people in the main, cer- 
tainly as reasonable as any creative 
people are apt to be. In television, 
however, the director or producer re- 
tains final control of the script. This 
does not mean that he necessarily 
rides roughshod over an author, par- 
ticularly one whose talent he knows 
and respects. But there is a freedom 
in television that does not exist on 
the stage, and if a director changes 
words in a script he is not tangling 
with a legal problem. 


A second important advantage of 
TV is that it is a medium of greater 
visual selection. In the theatre a di- 
rector strives for scenes with a maxi- 
mum dramatic effect, but there are 
handicaps that, at best, can merely 
be minimized. One is the presence of 
sight lines. The players must be 
grouped so that they can be seen 
from any seat in the house. There 
are times when sight lines are no 
special problem, but I have never 
heard of them being a help. Then 
there is the relationship of audience 
to actor; the actor must face the au- 
dience, more or less, in order to be 
heard and seen. This inevitably cre- 
ates an unnatural situation, even 
though audiences have come to ac- 
cept this as a tradition of the theatre. 
In television, however, an abundance 
of help is at the director's finger tips. 
He can determine where the audi- 
ence is to look, and decide how long 
it is to look there. By his use of the 
camera, the director can strengthen 
one aspect of an actor’s characteri- 
zation or bring to it an emphasis 
that the director wants, but which 
the actor may not be projecting fully. 
The relation of picture to content is 
a fascinating art, and although the 
television director does not have the 
full range of flexibility enjoyed by 
the film director in this respect, he is 
able to use his camera as a prime 
factor in telling the story. 
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SUM 


Mina, 


Rehearsal Acting 


1. Is there a place 
for you in the 
entertainment 
world? 


Cary 


2. What is your 
level of develop- 
ment? 


3. Where do you 
go from here? 


4. What are the 
career opportu- 
nities in all phases 
of Television, 
Motion Pictures 
and Theatre? 


Bib anne 


The knowledge that the television 
performance is a one-time-only, now- 
or-never affair provides another ad- 
vantage. Undoubtedly this is also a 
challenge, but it is possible to set up 
a schedule of rehearsals so that the 
actual performance represents a peak 
effort. The director can be more of a 
Svengali than it is possible for him 
to be in the theatre; often a single 
performance of extraordinary quality 
can be drawn from an actor or ac- 
tress who might be incapable of sus- 
taining eight such efforts week after 
week. 

One true delight of television is 
that the director’s participation con- 
tinues throughout the show. When 
the performance is on the air, he is 
in the control room calling every 
change of camera, timing the effects, 
cuing in the action and actually con- 
ducting the proceedings in much the 
way a conductor leads an orchestra. 
Often a last-minute adjustment or 
change in a critical shot can save a 
situation. During the three weeks 
that a television production is in re- 
hearsal, I sometimes find myself siz- 
ing up an actor as though I were the 
matador and he the bull. I study his 
reflexes. I observe the way in which 
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he responds to change. This is not 
deliberate but is rather a bit of 
subliminal observation done almost 
automatically. The knowledge fre- 
quently is extremely useful when the 
cameras are finally turned on. Should 
it suddenly occur to my actor to play 
the scene just a bit differently from 
the way we have been rehearsing, I, 
from my vantage point in the control 
room, can sense the approach of this 
change before it actually occurs. By 
the clues that he gives me, I can de- 
termine how far off the track this 
change may take him. And, if neces- 
sary, I can switch the audience's at- 
tention to something else, merely by 
pressing a button. The result is to 
prevent the loss of the _ scene’s 
planned balance. Such on-the-air ad- 
justments seldom affect the over-all 
value of a show, but they do give the 
director a sense of being part of the 
actual performance, a feeling he nev- 
er experiences in the theatre. If an 
actor starts to deviate in the course 
of a theatre performance, if he takes 
to “improving,” the director can do 
nothing until after the damage has 
occurred. 

Another major excitement of tele- 
vision is surely its intimacy. By 





imaginative use of the equipment at 
his disposal, the director can show 
the interplay of actors at the very 
moment it occurs—the peak of tele- 
vision. Nothing is more exciting than 
the crescendo of a live performance 
involving great actors. All too often 
in the theatre this is either falsely 
overprojected to reach a balcony, or 
so intimate that only the occupants 
of the first few rows of the orchestra 
really appreciate it. In motion pic- 
tures the excitement of an accelerat- 
ing performance is impossible to 
catch because scenes are shot and 
reshot out of sequence. Only in tele- 
vision is it possible to capture, in 
close-up, great living performances 
as they surge forward. 


It is also a fact that the audience 
for a single television performance 
may well be larger than the audience 
one could reach in years of playing 
in a theatre. And its members watch 
because they want to, and stay tuned 
in only if they are held by what 
they see. Noticeably absent is the 
all too powerful influence exerted by 
first-night reviews in the New York 
theatre, where productions are often 
forced to close before having a 
chance to find a public. 

And on and on one could go. “The- 
atre or television—which is the bet- 
ter medium for the _ director?” 
Obviously there is no definite answer. 
In the opinion of one director who 
has spent about equal time serving 
both, television places more control 
in a director’s hands and gives him 
multiple advantages—but not the 
advantages inhering in the audience. 
And this presence of an audience is 
enough to keep me close to the the- 
atre. But in either medium, if the 
story is good, the characters interest- 
ing, and the actors first-rate, a direc- 
tor is limited only by his industry, 
imagination and that thing called 
talent. 
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